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Preface 


The history of the libraries and librarianship is 
an essential chapter in the history of the intellectual 
development of mankind. It unveils a graphic picture of 
hitman endeavour for learning as well as for propagation 
of knowledge through recorded communication. 

Volumes were written on the history of libraries 
of Europe and other ancient countries but so far no syse 
tamatic survey was made on this line regarding the libra~ 
ries of India. The volume is an humble attempt to depict 
the story of libraries and librarianship of ancient and 
medieval India which will help us to have a fuller know- 
ledge of the history of Indian education and culture as 
well as to appreciate the richness of the whole, 

It took considerable time to collect the tiny and 
scattered chips of information from literary and archaeo- 
logical sources as well as from foreign travellers accounts. 
Further 1 have visited some of the important sites and 
fully utilised all the modern works and articles. To all 
these my debt is great and gladly acknowledged. 

I convey my profound respect to my teacher and 
guide Dr. Nihar-Ranjan Ray jM.A.,F.b.A. ;D.Lett. and Phil. 
Bagisvari Professor of Indian Art and Cuhture, Calcutta 
University and President, Indian Library Association for 


his guidance, help and encouragement. 


Bimal Kumar Datta . 
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INTRODUCTORY 


01d and Modern Definition of a Library ; 


¢ 


Scope of the Present Work 


Sourees and Source Materials. 


Old and Modern Definition of a Library 


ot ee ee 


Phenomenal spread of literary and formal educa~ 
tion through books in Europe from about the middle of 
the th oy. and social changes brought about by the 
industrial revolution have changed the entire concep-~ 
tion, organisation and administration of libraries - 
whether institutional or public all over the western 
world. Even in countries that were for centuries eco- 
nomically backward, social, political and egénomic 
changes have been taking place in a quickened tempo 
fron about the beginning of the century, and with the 
spread of literary and formal education through books 
libraries in the oriental world have come to mean qui- 
te a different institution than they had been through 
eéabarioge Through a process of evolution libraries 
of the contemporary world have reached a stage where 
they have more or less a common attitude and approach, 
common aims and objoctives and a more or less uniform 


— 


systens of organisations and administration, 


It is perhaps necessary to know what libraries 
in the ancient and medieval world were like, what were 


their aims and objects and how they were organiged and 


administered, so as to enable us to get a clearer pers- 


pective of the library situation of the contemporary 


2 
world. It is with a view to this as well as to satis- 
fy modern man's curiosity in respect of human achieve-~ 
ments of the past that serious studies have heen made 
in the field of the libraries of ancient civilizations 
for example of Egypt and Babylon, of Greece and Rome 
and of the medieval christian world. These studies 
have revealed that some of the tools, techniques and 
methods of ancient and medieval libraries have been 
born by tradition and practice into those of modern 
libraries and they have profited by then. Besides ene 
quiries into the methods, practices and orgavisation 
of ancient and medieval librarles of the Western World, 
these studies have given us a better insight into the 


soclal,and cultural life of the people. 


It is a common knowledge that in ancient and me«$ 


dieval India indeed right upto the end of the 18th cy. 


libraries were considered as important centres of learn~ 
ing and a most significant medium of sansation-and wise 
dom, Eaperors, kings and nobles therefore reared up 

and maintained libraries of their own and so did the 
various religious and monastic organisations. In re- 
eent years, with growing interest in modern libraries 
and librarianship we are increasingly becoming inter 
ested to know what these libraries were like, how 


oe eee fe 


they were organised and administered and wnat were 


ee iter ete ee. 


\ 
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their aims and purposes. Our interest have naturally 
resulted in stray excursions into the field of ancient 
and medieval libraries and here and there a few papers 
have been published or incidental references have also 
been creeping into chapters of books on libraries and 
librarianship or history of Indian education. But une 
fortunately no serious and systematic attempt have 80 
far been made to give a more or less integrated pic- 
ture of libraries in ancient and medieval India, This 
dessertation purports to be an attempt in this direc- 
tions and with aims at serving the sane purpese in 
India as similar attempts have done in respect of libr- 
aries and librarianship of the Western World, 

The modern definition of " a library(from Latin 
"Liber" i.e. book) is a collection of printed or wri- 
tten material arranged and organised for the purpose 
of study and research or of general reading or both. 
The organisation ranges fron a system of great conple- 
xity with catalogues and indexes and other records, a 
binding department, a secretariat and a large staff, 
to the sinple arrangement with peghaps a list of books, 
which suffice for the owner of the smaller private 
ra 

Generally modern librarles include many books, a 
whole separate building and a librarian but even if the 
books are few and even it is only the owner who is at 


at\ the same time the keeper, it is still recognised to 
a . 


1 Encyclopaedia Brittannica, 1961 


be a Library if the books are kept for use and not 


for- sales 


_ In the westoin world the two ters "Library" and 


"Bi bliotheka" are used to denote the place where books 


and nonuseripts are. kepte The former is derived from 


the atin root "Liber" dee. book whence the term 


*abrariun" i.d..a place where to keep manuseripts 


- and. books... The word "Bibliotheca" is derived from 
"the Greek = word "Biblos" or "Byblos". whence ‘the 
ord. "Biblion" hee, a book and "Theka" means a case 


‘or ‘cabinets Henee "Bi bliotheka"™ is literalty a book~ 


case: or a _ collection of books. - 


In ancient ‘and neivered india the following 


‘terms Were: generally used “to denote a collection 


‘of granthas or Pastalas (aamsertpts generally, and 


since the introduction of printing, also books). 


Nivandha -Pustaka ~Sthana . 1 
7 Dharma-genja oe 2 
Grantha Kithi ie 3 
Jnana Bhandar ar 4 
Pustaka Bhandar ee 5 
Saraswati Bhandar es 6 
Bharati Bhandagaras.. 7 
Saraswati Mahal aie 8 
Kitab Khana eae i) 
Punthi «hana o< 10 
Vidyasal1a ae 11 
Gata Ghar es 12 


i a gn Ea ie ee 
‘ 7 td 

1. Arthasastha. Ed. Shamasdstry. p.62 

2. History of Indian Logie. Vidya ppyaene p.516 

8. Trikanda: (Visva-Kosha. p.603) 

4. Jain chitra Kalpadrum: Sarabhai Nawab 


5. Annual Report of the South Indian Epigraphy. 
1936-37 pp.81-82 


6. Annual Report of the South Indian Enigranhy. 1938-39 
No.189 and Hyderabad Atchaeological Series No.8, 


7. Indian Paleography, Buhler. p.93 


8. A descriptive catatogue of the Sanskrit Mss.in the 
Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji's Saraswati Mahal Library. 
Tanjore, P.P.S. Sastry. Vol.l. 


9, Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi I.H.Qureshi 


10. JOR, Vol. XXVIL, De 143. 
11. Studies in Indian Literary History Vol.II, p.122~-36. 
12. Chitipatre Sama j Chitra. Visva-Bharati. Vol. 2,p 483. 


The Arthagastra mentions among others a public 
institution named Axgapatala which included the offi- 
cer of accounts (Gananiky~adhikara) and in which an 
officer (Adhyaksha) hold the charge of a depository of 
chief books (Nibandha Pustaka«sthana). 

The. terma "Dharma~zatija" means a "Mart of ReAigiona" 
and it was used to denote the library quarter of the 
Nalanda University. The "Dharma-ganja" consisted of 
' three splendid bulldings by the names of Hatna~Sagara, 
Ratna-dadhi and Ratnaratijaka. 

"Grantha Kuthi" literally means "she bock house", 
The sanskrit root "Grantha" means to keep things toge~ 
ther dinding through a chord. In India the term was 
used for manuscripts as the leaves of the manuscripts 
‘were usually kept tied by stringing them by means of a 
chord, In South and Western India Jnana, Pustaka and 
Saraswati Bhandar or Mahal were used to denote a libra- 
ry. "Shana" means "Imowledge" and "Saraswati" means 
"the goddess of learning" and when these terms are con 
bined with "Bhandar" or "Mahal" i.e. "Store~house", they 
stand as the store-house of knowledge or the abode of 
the goddess of learning. The other tern "Pustaka" is 
derived from Avestan. It is derived fron "Post" which 
stands for things piled up one upon another and sewn 
and bound together, In India "Pustake" means "Book" and 
"Pustaka~Bhandar" or "Pustaka Sthana" means "Store house 
of books". The other name used for library is Bharati- 
Bhandagaras, waich means Treasury (Bhandagaras) of the 
goddess of speech(Sharati). 


During the time of the Delhi Sultanate and the 
Imperial Mushals central administration ‘was organised 
into several departments and each department was known 
— Karkhand(workshop). among the various denartients 
Mi tavekhana" was one, Kitabekhana literally means 
the depattaent (Khana) of books (Kitab), Hindu rulers 
of the late medieval period did not like the Arabie 
yora "Kitab" and in ita -place used “"Punthi"™ i.e. 
nanuscripts. Punthiekhanag therefore means the departrent 
of. nanuseripts. | | 


e 
ad 


The Akasabhairava Kalpa manuscriot gives detail 

’ sy F ees 
history of the Vijayanagar dynasty. Tno manuscript Is 
housed in the Saraswati Mahal manuscript library 


of Tanjore and may be dated in the 15th century. 


In Patala 32 of the gaid manuseript we find 
detailed instructions regarding construction of the 
inner apartments of the royal palaces Qnie of these 
apartnents was known as Vidya dala or msnuscrint room 
which generally housed the royal eolleetion of 


mamwiseripts and pooks.« 


During i8th and 19th centuries libraries of 
Sengal were known as Gata Ghar. The tern "Gata" 


cones fron "Granthal and "Ghar" from Griha"™ oF roome 


- Scope of the Present Work 


In ancient and medieval India literacy or formal 
education through books as the privilege of the very 
few. It was confined strictly to the uppermost social 
strata of the population - the Brahmins and Khatriyas 


and within the @onfines of the monastic organisations. 


At a later period ‘the boundary was somewhat extended 

so as to inelude the upper strata of the burocratic 
officials and accounts clerks maintained by the trading 
and commercial communities. Though exceptions, are known 

- women were practically excluded:as well as the lower 
social and economic classes. It follows therefore _ 
the libraries were few and far between and were the 
almost exclusive possessions of Royal and feudal courts 
and scholarly individuals of the priestly classes and 

the various religious and monastic organisations. 
Besides, printing did not take root and flourish in 

india before the 16th cy. Hence books in the modern 
sense were unknown and all that these libraries possessed 
were therefore Mss. which had to be copied with infinite 
care and patient labour and often at considerable expense. 
Copying of Mss. were therefore considered as a work of 
religious merit, a kind of ritual so to say. Thus there 
grew up a class of literates whose pmwofession seems to be 


copying of Mss. These were the people who were recrui~- 


=ted by emperors, kings and feudal lords for writing 
and multiplicating of Mss. for the court libraries. 

The situation in India was the same as what obtain= 
ed in nedieval Europe before the inventions of printe 
inge Such individual and institutional libraries were 
the only centres of education of ancient and medieval 
India. I+ was round these libraries that there grew 
up what came to be known as Pathsalas, Tols and Chatus- 
pathis (Schools and colleges) or even larger colleges 
and universities(Vihara and Maha=Viharas) maintained 
by the temples and monastic organisations. There in 
the secluded corners of the houses of individual gurus 
or of the institutional and feudal libraries or of mo~ 
nastic institutions ~ knowledge was imparted from gener- 
ation to generation, Mss. were written and copied, 
multiplied and preserved. Scholars, priests and monks 
were the people who ware almost exclusively incharge of 
teaching as well as of copying and multiplication of 
books. They were also the preservers and custodians of 
the treasures of Mss. and were thus the sole authority 
of interpretation, multiplication and preservation of 
Mgse 

There 1s a Sanskrit saying KOSAVAN Aokrvan 
which means that to have a library ig to be an educae 
tor. This certainly gives us an idea of the prestige, 


privilege and responsibility of one who possessed a 


1. fhe Library Movement. Madras Library Association, 
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Library. 

Ancient India touched exeellence in most of the 
branches of knowledge, created great religious systems 
and developed independent schools of philosophy. Thus 
she became the light of the East and an important 
centre of knowledge and wisdom. Her attainnent was 
not the product of one day or one generation but a 
cumulation of experiences of many centuries, Books 
and manuseripts, being the social mechanism for pre- 
serving the racial memory were accumulated and in 
course of time there must have grown all over the coun 
try innumerable store-houses of knowledge. 

The purpose of the present volume is to trace the 
historical growth and development of libraries and 
librarianship of ancient and medieval India( upto 1850 
A.D.). This work, as no comprehensive and scientific 
investigation were made on this line, will fill up an 
important gap and wiil enlighten an important aspect 
of the cultural history of Indiae 

From the archaeological and literary evidences 
it is evidently clear that nature, vandalism, sectari- 
an ona -eoaeGnal feuds and jealousies as well as migra- 
tion of large collections of manuseripts and hooks to 
sister countries are equally responsible for the des- 
truetion and acute dearth of direct evidences about 


Libraries of ancient and medieval India. 


Ll 


‘ Besides these, destruction of pregious collections 

dus to wanton negligence has ‘been appalling. How the li- 
prakies: of ancient. and medieval India were damaged and 
destroyed with #he discussed in detail in the follow- 
ing chapters. | my | 

An account of the ha ateriual evolution of Indian 
libraries and Librarianship will naturally include the 
_ different aspects of thé subjects like writing materi- 
als, binding, illustration as well as administrative 
; problems like classification, cataloguing, preserveulee 
* and nanagenent. The introduction of of: printing which 
shured 2 new < age and 1d_pushed ‘the bodit production and 
Aaa di a in tnis COUnUEY, aiso comes within 
the scope of this work. in “this volume I have attemp= 
ted to present all these topics So ‘that their ‘inter= 
relationship wi becone apparent: and the history of 
3 ibraries and librarianship in ancient and medieval 
: India will appear in perspective as -an easentias. fac = 
tor in. the: history of Indian culture, © 

It will not be out of, place bo say a few words 
on the limitations of the different topies which will 
be. mainly. dvauaasd with a view to substantiating the 
nain theme, It is very aatural that presenting | such 
. & vast and so diverse material there should appear 
gome deficiencies particularly in matters where there 


is dearth of evidence and. where panty id Samcas 


pe arn ene RE ET nS 


knowledge is required. 
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For. ‘tie ony entente of. readers. I briefly SU 
narizé. here ‘the, different chapters of this volute» 

. The: first chapter - Barly monastic: and other 
inatt tutional librafies of Indla = portrays the history 
and characters of monastic, university: and imperial 
libraries’ with vrier outline of. the’ educational back 
ground of. the country. “The travel diaries of Chinese 
travellers o ~ Fuslsien, BiustisTsang and ectsine have 
besn fully. abitiseds, oe * 

‘9 In the second chapter an setanne has been made 
to deserive “the growth and development of Jain Inans 
Bhandars of western, India as well as. ‘Saraswati Bhan= 
dars of South: Indias 

The third chapter deals with, the history of 
Gopai: and important’ private. Librazies of the Sultana 
te ‘period | wit hn special emphasis « on the then education- 
al and cultural activities. — . - 

‘The fourth chapter’ doseribes the royal and 
Amportant private libraries. of the Mughal period. 
This” chapter ‘also includes, the . story of the library 
activities of contemporary. Hindu. ‘centres of learning, 
Libraries of: the Deecani sultans as well as of the 
Marathas » 

In the “next nsptee I Have diseussed the edu- 
cational activitges of the- Christian, missionaries .of 
South India and Bengal and their contribution towards 


the developrient | of jibraries in India. Here an 
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attempt was made to’ complete the story by narrating 
the continuity of the theme upto 1903 when Lora 
Curzon converted the Calcutta Public Library into 
a national institution. Here also-a brief account 
of the library of Tipu sultan wacdiea jin 1799 is 
included. » 


On the writing materials through the Gana and 
introduction of paper there exists a bulk of liter- 
ature, I have ‘rearranged the whole thing and added 

+ ‘some fresh facts. eo 

. The next two chapters deal with (2) Making of 
-bookcs and- binding through the ages and (b) pibiptrar 
tion of manuscripts and books. ° 

| The, ninth chapter relates the -systeus of know- 
ledge as well as boolc classifications, cataloguing 
and methods of manuseript PESSerVAuLOs It.also ins 
‘eludes an account of library personnel, their pay . 
“and status as well as of the, existing rowains of old 
Library bulidings. . 


__|_introduction_ of printing ushured a new age and 7". 
introduced ‘revolutionary changes in the field of 
Libraries and Librarianship. Ta ‘the tenth or last 

shantes an attempt was nade to complete the survey 

by discussing the ree of: the history of printing 
“ini India, I have fully utilized the valuable resear~ 


ches fone by MP. Priolkar on this’ Barnet 


‘As: 


Sourees and Sovuree Materials 


The sources and materials available for the 


construction of a history of ancient and medieval 


libraries of Iniia, may be 5roa aly Aivided under two 


es 
set 


_ broad neads ~ Literary and raneepiorieal:. Literary 

“gourees ane lade both foreien and indigenous material. 
Froer the aecourts of Nearchos, who as a general of 
Ajexandar accoupanied him in tre Indian invasiong 
Strabo, an Asiatic Greek who wrote his veozraphy in 
the first quarter of the first century A.D. and of 
Curtis, another Creek writer we get, trouzn prief, 
valuable information regarding writing and writing 
materials. The Chinese pilgrins Ta-lsien(390 A.D.), 
Hinen-Tsanz (639 4.2.) and I-Tsing(671-675 A.D.) as woll 
as many other Suddi:ist pilegrins from neizhpovring doun+ 


hae 


tries visited India in search of voity and relivious 


litersture,. These pilsritis visited many educational 
centres and the accounts left by thesz contain valuable 


’ 


information regarding anelenl libraries and their 
aduinistrations. 4nong the Arab writers Abu Pihan 
{known as ALheruni) depicted in the official records 
and iupertal blosraphies authen ‘bin eenoday “or the 
conte ipotary Tadia, Tabagqit-i-Ndsari by Minha jeud-din 
composed in 18th ey. left a detailed account of tne 


Haslin rule in India and its cultural pattern. 


Lastly tire records of the BSurcpean travellars 
aud Jesuit priests whe visited the country sinee the 
middle of tae 1?th century detail about India's 
cultural and religious histosy. Anong them Seiniecr 
Francois ~ Travels in the Mdghul Eapire, Sir Edward 
“daclagan's « The Jesuits and the Great Hoghuls; 
Wdecolus Manuecl's ~ Storia Do iiegor and Jean Saptist 
favarniers as well as Thevenot Careri, Ovingten, 
wandesio's travel diaries ecutain vivid descriptioa 
of contesporary Indian libraries, writing materials 
and other activities centering round nanuseriots and 
LOOKS » 

indigenous Litsrary sourees may be divided into 
three parts according to periods = a) early Bramhinical, 
Jain, and Ruddhist Literatures, b) uedieval court 
euronieles, biographies as well as autoblosvanhical 
sketches, official records and (c) modern pioneer 
Works » = 3 

In tae early literatures of Indla reference to 
writing ani other allied topics are very meagre and 
widely svattered, 

fhe early Sranhinical literatures - the Rgeveda, 
AGharva~veda, Upanishads and the Ramayan furnish us 
with seanty referenses to writing and the various 
schemes of ‘1owledse clessification,.fhne Mahabharata 
containg a vivid gicture of using Granthas or m2nuse 


eriot by tlaharaja Janakae 


: ‘The Puranas tell us ‘of distribution of sacred 

~ ‘Literature and, indireetly refer to a. erude idea ‘of | 
block printing. To Kautilya's.- ArthaSastra we owe the 
first. direct reference to a collection of manuseripts , 
“(vtbanatia Postalca sthana) and : also reference to write 
ing aaterials and forms of writing. Trikanda furnishes 
as with another: reference to noranthanituthi® or the 
"house af “the mamustzipts™. -” 

_ “Court £ spies and dramas Like: Mudra. Ra ishasa,Mala- 


~- 4 


Mighava, Saincntala, vasavada’ th: ste. contain impor= 


— 


~ tant portioris wi th’ son ne “accounts of, _ eoritenporetry write 


gh 
Me 


eee ing materials: : 


| Ariong, ‘the ‘Buddhist: literatures ‘the qatakas inclu. 
ne highly. authentic, clear and. a large: number of refer- 
| ences to: writing, varied ‘types: of writing materials a 
“the. use ‘of manuscripts for daily redding. 
a the, cultural ‘pistory ‘of the” saltanate period is 
-gevened through works Like TabaqatinNasari by Manha jus 
Siraje Tardnt-Pirdz-Shohl and Waqi! tata ~ Mustaqi. Here 
We. find some vivid pietures how the Sultana patronised 
learning’ and promoted the caise of writing as “well as 
establishing Atbraries. : ee 7 

- Babur-Nana. refers to the imperial Library founded 
by Babare the story of the imperial’ library of Akbar 
and its varied activities are faithfully depicted in | 
Akbar=Nama, and in~i-Alhari. For. the Recoumendas recons= 


truction of the, niatory ¢ of the Libraries OF nobles and 
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high officers of the court Tarikhi-Badauni is highly 
useful. 

I have utilized Tuguki-Jahangiri and Waeua' 
Waqitati~Jahangiri for reconstructing the history of 
Jahangir's library and other library activities. To 
supplement the accounts comtemporary facts left by 
Jesuits proved very usefuls 

Another helpful author is Faristha whose work 
is full of faets about the country around him. From 
his account I have gathered many useful information and 
Jevents regarding the libraries of Deecani Sultana. Siya- 
"wal Mutakharin mentions briefly the account of the li-~ 
brary of Aivarai-Khan, Nawab of Bengal. 

Of the important modern works which dealt with 
the Varzec aspects /of Library history, evolution of 
weiting and the materials used in ancient India we must 
mention the name of Buhler's Indian Paleography. This 
piece of pioneer work, inspite of the recent reaearche 
es made on this Line, |earries the stamp of aut'.enticity 
ana scholarship. Dr. RiK,Mukherjee's - Ancient Indian 
Education which contains) aaa passages on the history 
of : ancient Indian Lapras considerably helped me. 

: To trace the tiistorieal evolution of medieval 
“and modern 1iprarsba) rank Penny's - Chureh in Madras ; 
Thamati Sirear's -—: jag Administration as well as 
Ahecdotes of susanget aha Historical Essays; N.N.Law's 
/brenotion of Learniz ne ‘inh ddd Muslim India and Promo- 
“sion of Learning gitaaas by early European settlers 
upto about 1800 Ade | 3 Jain Chitra Kalpadrum by Sara~ 


is 


abhai. Nawab and Sri AsiePriolkar'se The Printing 

Press in India proved very usaful, 

fhe archaeciozical finds which serve as the uost 
direct and authentic recerds may broadly be divided 
into two - Inseriptions and Ncmments, The inscriptions 
both official and piivate documents are invaluable 
ror the eLucidation of facts for our subjoct.These 
documents refer to the grant of land and villages 
for construction and maintenance of teaple libraries: 
to ‘donations made for the purchase of nanuscrizts 

. 


and also for the extension of monastic Libraries and 


to land grants for the maintenance of libraries. 


The reneins of ancient buildings which survived 
eruel onslaught of tima and nature are living testimonials 
to the history of Indian Libraries. The archaeclogical 
departuent explored the wuins of Nalanda university 
wiich was fanous for its Library, The sregert 
Samalaaula mosque of Dhara once housed the sollege 
and livrary of King Bhoja. The existing Nilkanthegwar 
tompie at Udayapur was partly used as the Library 
built in 1959 by Udayaditya. Sher Mandal, the library 
pulldine of Humayun, the college of “uhammad Gawan in 
the ity of Bidar, AAAL Shahi Library of Bijapur, the 
Tanjore Saraswati Mahal library are the other important 
land-arks . 
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The history of the evolution of libraries is an 
essential chapter in the history of the intellectual 
development of civilization and there is always an 
intimate relation between the development of libraries 
and the spread of knowledge through recorded communi- 
eation. Use of writing and education through written 
records naturally stimulated the practice of their 
collection and preservation which ultimately made 
ground for the farmation of libraries. 

Sinee the development of libraries in the sense 
of collections of manuserips and books as repositories 
of recorded knowledge has everywhere been largely de-~ 
pendent on the evolution of the educational process, 
it is necessary to refer briefly to the system of 
educational process of this country from the earliest 
tines to the introduction of the primar printing press 
later in the 16th century and the beginning of modern 
education in the ninéteenth, 

The generally aecepted and neaouised method of 
communication in India was by word of month and learn- 
ing by rote through repe#tition of the spoken words. 
Whether it was in the Bramhinical or Buddhist, the 
Jain or Islamic system the usual practice was the same 
as referred to above. It is however necessary to men« 


tion that the discovery of chalcolithic civilization 
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in the Sind Valley and elsewhere in India has reveal~ 
ed to us a very large nunber of seals bearing picto- 
graphs which presupposes that some kind of whiting 
must have been welknown. But we have not been able 
to find a key to the reading of the pictographs. The 
pictographic writings must have been obsolbte by the 
time India came to witness the rise and spread of 
Indo~Arayan civilization. The Vedas and the Vadangas 
ise. the Upanishads, Bramhanas and the Aranyakas 
are certainly records of the earliest phases of the 
IndomArayan civilization, but we have as yet no evi- 
dence to prove that they were written down contem-= 
porancously i.e. during the time C.2000 B.C. to 600 
B,C. ~- to which they are generally ascribed. We have 
no evidence to show that they are actually written 
down on any kind of writing material though it can 
be presuned that they may have been written down in 
some script or other. 2 
Theme are some inscriptions which carry the date 
of writing back to Pre-Asokan eee But factually 
speaking, from the point of view of archaeology the 
positive evidence of writing in large scale in India 
does not antedate the Mauryan period. The inserlp= 
tions of Asoka are distributed over a wide area in 
India. The seript and the method of writing of these 


very records, seem to suggest that weiting in India 
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could not have reached such an advanced state without 
the previous practice of several centuries. The List 
of various subjects and treaties which seem to have 
been taught to the Upanishadic Aghramas or in the 
Buddhist viharas or in the days of Panini lead one 

to assume that a considerable amount of manuscripts 
must have been in existence and they were used at 

any rate by the priestly intellectuals and there 

must have been collections of such manuscripts at 
important centres of study. 

“When we remember the vast aass of literature, 
even in the fourth or fifth century B.C. and the 
extensive use of writing for administrative purposes 
in the time of Asoke, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that books were much more extensively in 
use than is now commonly pestered or was admitted by 
priestly writers and monks", 

The Asokan inseription(Bhabru Rock Edict) men= 
tions a few Buddhist texts which sugzests that such 
texts existed not merely in words of mouth but also 
as physical entities. These texts were prescribed 
for daily perusal and reeital of monks and laity. 

Since the days of Panini(4th ey 2BeCe) produc- 
tion of liberary works in the forms of manuscripts 
was in voguee Panini mentions granthas or composed 


works (iv.3e873iv.3.116); the different kinds of 
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authors as Mantrakara, Padakira, SitrakAra, Gatha- 
kara, Slokakara and gabda-kara(iii.2.23); princi- 
ples for naming books as Krita Grantha(iv.3.116) and 
Adhikritya Krite Granthe(iv.3.87) as well as method 
of planning treatises or Tantra-yukti(iv.3.87). The 
method of planning treatises was known to Kautilya, 
Charaka and Sugruta. . 

in the Epic age manuscript reading was preva- 
lent inspite of patronising oral teaching. In the 
Santi Parva of Mahabharata Vasistha said to Maharaja 
Janak =- "Your Majesty (Janaka), you have studied 
Jedas and eather sastras but you failed to understand 
the proper significance of them. Your study of the 
Tedas and other Sastras will bear no fruit.Those who 
are able to study the Books(Granthas) and cannot under- 
stand the significance and inner meaning of them, study 
uselessly. They only can carry the burdens of the books. 
But this study becomes fruitful whoxs really understands 
the meaning of the books and can answer proper the 
related guestions from the books" This pasgase is a 
concrete evidence of using manuscripts and also furs 
nishes us with a definite clue as to why reading of 
manuscripts was discouraged. 

Writing was extensively used in Buddhist India 
and reading of manuscripts was widely practised as 1s 
evidenced from ampler references to various types of 


writing and writing materials as well as frequent use 
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of tie words "Sippam Vacheti" i.e, getting’ the scin’ 
ences read in the Jatakas. The use and existence 
of manuseripts are evidently clear from the follow= 
ing passages of J&takes. In the Tundtla-Jataka the 
Bodhisatta caused a book of sugemtent to be “written 
ana said 2 "by observing this book you should set 
tle suits" (111,202), The’ Setaketu-Jataka furnishes 
us with a, more: concrete case which positively indi- 
cates: the existence of. adnuscripts and. their USE. 
Le also ineidently. mentions. how a. manuscript is to 
be: “wrapped in. coloured eloth and ut on 2 painted 
stand (1145295). 

Fron these archaeological « as well as Literary evie 
aonees it is clear that writing and reading of manuse 
eripts were regularly practised in ancient India since 

‘the fourth century BeC. and it is very natural to 
"presume that there grow and developed collections of 
manuseripts at important. eaneres of learning as well 
as in private collections. 

" To these important centres of learning richly 
endowed with royal grants scholars ‘from all parts of 
India and abroad used to come to receive instructions 
at the ‘faet. of profound savants of the day. The Jata- 
kas constantly refer to two such. important centres -< 
Takkasila and Benaras, where students from different 
parts. of India used to come for higher studies. It 


is very natural that ali ‘these institutions TO 
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maintained their respective manuscript pul tecttons 
and many original. works and: commentaries were wrkttten 
there. 
So far. ar ‘attempt 1 was made to survey the accounts 
— writing, composing new “texts and their uses from 
the archaeological, as’ well as ‘Buddhist and ‘Bramhini- 
cal. ‘textis. ‘The ancient collections of manuseripts are 
“Lost and hence it. is not possible. to ascertain the 
abbas and character of their. “existences. ; 

To, reconstruct ‘the. history Br early Indian Libra 

res wo: now turn, to the. descriptions. Left by ‘the Chi- 

“nese pilgring who visited ‘the: Buddhist holy ‘places. 
and monasteries, studied there ; ‘and copied manuscripts. 
The a accounts left by Faslisien, ‘Hiuen-Tsang and I-Tsing, 

being first: hand: evidences will, be authentic and will 
‘help us to corroborate the ‘textual and archasological 


"evidences ag described. - 


> lll, 
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Libraries in the Sth CyeAsDe 


(Account of Faelisien) 


a2. 


The first anchorage in: the hist tory of ancient 
Indian libraries is furaistied by the travel diary of 
the fanous Chinese traveller ~- Fa-Hsien, who visited 
Tndia in 399 A.D. and stayed in this country upto 
44 B.D. The chief purpose of his visit was to pe 
homages to the holy Buddhist. places as well as to 
eoliest the Vinaya texts for the rastoration® of 
practices of the Buddhist churches of China 

As a devout Buddhist PaeHsioen visite? important 
Guddhist holy vlaces and institutions of North India. 
Thus nis travel diary dericts a Se faithful picture of 
a part of Buddhist Indios and furnishes us with fraction- 
a1 but valuable data. . 

Fo~Hgien enme to Indin by Tand-route. “Ye reached 
India via KRotan and Rashghar. In the following Lines 
he testifies that the Buddhists of ener places usad 
to study Indian manuscripts t- 

rom this point travollin; westwards, the nation 
that one passes throush are ail similiar in this Tesvect, 
except that the Yartar dialects spoken by 


them differ one from the otrer., At the same time, 


all these who have. “Left the fanily" (priests and 
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Hauices? study Indian books and Indian spoken lanrua= 
ges." 

Entering India from north-western part through 
Punjab and Mathura he entered ‘the middie kingdom. In 
his diary he deseribed the socio-religious traditions 
of the people of the middle kingdom with special refer- 
ence to the maintenance of monasteries and the use 


of written endowment documents as follows:- 


. "From the date of Buddha's disappearance from the 
world, the Kings, elders and: gentry of the countries 
round: about built shrines for making offerings to. the 
priests’ and gave them land, houses, gardens with men 
and bullocks for cultivation. Binding title-deeds 
were written out and subsequent Icingé have handed 
these down one to another without daring BS disregard 
them in unbroken succession to this day." 

further we get some interesting features of the. 


then monastie life from his following aecounti~ 


é¢ : : ‘i | 
‘In places where priests reside, pagodas are built 


in honour of Sariputra, “ugalan and Ananda(Buddhas to 

come) and also ta honsus of the Abhidharma, the 

: Vinaya and the Sutras (Divisions of the Buddhist cane 
pons)" . Buddhists texts were held in great esteem 

" and stupas were errected at monasteries in honour of 


teachers ag well as important texts. The teachers and 


Acta ie 
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and students of these subjects « the Abhidharma, the 
Vinaya and the sutras mused to make offerings to the 
stupase 

inspite of ali these activities the oral tradition 
was still in force in many parts of Northern India and 
Fa-lHsien failed to obtain written records of the. 
peaeisianes 

Fron-Benaras the pilgrim eame to Pataliputra. At 
the Pataliputra monastery he stayed.for three years 
‘learning to write and speak eonekiet (or Pali) and 
copying out the Disciplines." The Vinaya text found 
here was the most comprehensive and complete, He also 
obtained at the library of the Pataliputra monastery 
éxtracts from the Abhidharma( the pktinsagiiexapexxx 
philosophical portion of the Cannon) in about 6999 
stanzas, a complete copy of the Hien(?) gutra in 2509 
stanzas as well as a roll of the Vaipulya Parinirvana in 
§990 stanzas.» ; 

On his way back he stayed at Tamlukx, the famous 
sea-port at the mouth of the Hooghly for a period 
of two years. During this time there were 24 monasteries 
with resident priests. Fa-Hsien spent his time 
copying out Sutras and drawing pictures of aces 

From the account Left, by fa-lgien it is evidently | 

glear that git and copying of texts were not 
unknown in India in the 5th cy. A.D. The important 


Mahayana monasteries waintained their respective 
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libraries. Fa-Hsien worked for a lone period in the 
Libraries of Pataliputra and Tamluk monasteries and 
thus fulfilled his mission of collecting Buddhist 


texts for the Buddhist Samzhas of China. 
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Libraries ‘in the 7th Century AeDe 
.. (Account of Hiuen-Tsang);- 


Che Seed 


- hgter: Wedinien, the, ‘next tniportaint hinese trave - 
Lier who visited this comntry in 629-645 A.D. was 
Hiuen Tsang. He ‘stayed in for sixteen veers and the 
purpose of his visit was: Eo see its, far famed shri~ 
nes and ail visible evidences of. Lord 3uddha' s minis= 
trations’. see ~ procure: these: ‘books in original 
lansiage’ and to learn the true moaning of their obs 
" truse doetrisies “from orthodox ‘Pundits in India." 

“The narrative lett by him is highly interesting 
and depicts an authentic picture of the socio-roligi- 
ous condition -and monastic : i ovay developnents of 
Northern India’ in between 629645 AD. 

"In the narrative he first stated x a” general 
_daseription of Indias While describing the written 
language and official recotds ‘of the’ lindus he pro- 
ceeds to tell ~ "Their system of wwriting was inven 
ted, as ig ienown, by the ‘deva Bra ahna. who at the bezin- 
ing instituted: as patterns ‘porty™ seven(written)words. 
These were combined and applied as objects arose and 
eApcuisteces oceurads ranifying Like streams they 
spread far. “and wide becoiniing thodified. a, little by 
en ie These statements corroborate 
. the fact that Sanskrit ae Was peoneren’. at that 


oon 7 * 
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time ahd the people were used to preserve and maintain 
the official amals and state papers. The following 
Lines will ‘testify that not only they maintained the 
records and state ‘papers but necessary. provisions were 
made for ‘systenatic preservation. The description runs = 
"Ag to their archives and records there are sepa~ 
rate custodians ‘of these. The official annals and 
state papers are called collectively ni-Lo=pi-tu(or 
ch'n)s in these good and bad are recorded and instances 
of public calanity and. good fortune are set forth in 
detalh." 7. ee, 7 " 

Farther. we ‘get: a glinpse: of ‘he’ then Bramhinieal 
edueation ana a very! Laportant statement regarding 
writing of the Vedas in manuserint ‘form by the Buddhists 
who were’ converted. ‘Breithing. 

The Chinese pilgrim’ in ectirse of his journey reach- 
ed Gandhara and there he found. nearly. 1000 Buddhist 
etedtories in bad state -of preservation. The great 
vihara of: Purushapura or Peswar built by Kaniska was 

a famous seat of learning. "From the time it was built 
it nad yielded. occasionally extraordinary men and the 
Arhats and Sastra makers by their pure coiduct and 
perfect virtue were still are active saPivenessP 
Here in this monastery Abhidharma -Koga-Sastra and 
Vibhasha-iun were composed by -Vagubandhu and Manora- 
tha and the chambers where they lived and composed 


‘the famous works were specially markede 
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“After. eee Udayana, Bolar aad Taxila, Hiuen- 
sang. reached Kashmir, We come to know from his Life 
that on arrival there he spent one. night at the Jayen- 
dra monastery. The next day, he went to the palace on 
royal - tnvitasion and stayed “therd fot two years. The 
king of Kashnir ‘appointed some scores of ‘Brethren 
with the ‘Allustrioiis Shadanta at ‘thelr head to wait 
“on nim. He also invited the pilgrim. os read and expo- 
und ‘the scriptures, gave him twenty, dlerks to copy 
out manuscripts and five men to act as attendants. 
‘These Lines: aaply proves: the existence of a . splendia 
: palace library of. Kashmir. Reading, ot manuscripts was 
a Tegular feat ture and there. was provision for copying 
them. | i 

With reference to Kanishica's Love for learning 
; and Senitar veadine habit he says - . “This king of 
Gandnara oes Was a ‘great and, powerful soverign 
whose sway: extended to many’ peoples, ‘In Gis leigure 
hours he studied the Buddhist scriptures, having a 
none eeony day in the palace to give him Ses eeiete ty 

_ King Kanishka was moved: by the ‘contradictory 
interpretations of the Buddhist texts. To make a true 
commentary he ordered collection of all available 
Tripitaka texts and invited all tiie important. Buddhi-- 
st scholars to a council. "This council composed 
100,000 stanzas of Upadesa dastras explanatory of the 


r 


canonical siitras, ‘100,000 stanzas of Vinaya- + 
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Vibhasha-Sastras, explanatory of the Vinaya, 100,000 
stanzas of Abhidharma swvibhasha sgstras explanatory 

to the Abhidharma. For this exposition of the Tripi- 
taka all learning from ma remote antiquity was thoro- 
ughly examined, the esueeet sense and the true langua- 
ge (of the scriptures)-were again made clear and dis- 
tinct, and the learning was widely st8faeaa@ diffused 
for safe~guiding of disciples. King Kanishka had the 
treatises; when finished, written out on copper plates 
and enclosed these in stone boxes, which he deposited 
in a tope made for the stag gin | : 

We thus find that there were important monasteries 
around the fegion known as Gandhara,. These monasteries 
gareveentres .ce learning where scholars used to teach 
and compose new works and they invariably maintained 
their respective libraries. Besides these the kings 
and nobles also had their personal libraries. Hiuen- 
Tsang worked for two years in the royal library of 
Kashnir and the king graciously appointed twenty scri- 
bes to copy the manuscripts. Further reading of manus= 
eripts was.a practice in those days and even the kings 
like the medieval and modern aristrocrats used to study 
the scriptures with Kee help of a reader. The reference 
to Kanishica's council and the collection of the texts 
$e of Tripitaka for compilation of a distinct commen- 


tory strengthen the authenticity of the above facts. 
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. It is to be noted that manuséript writing, 
their collections. and presentations Was a ions conti~ 
nued practice and we read. the accounts in the story 
of whe past. existences of an arbat ‘hen: as an ele- 
phant he carried BReree: ‘books- 7£08 East India to 
a an 

The pilgrim proceeding with His decoriptions 
relates the history of the Jetavana. monastery which 
was then in desolate ruin. Watters recovered the fol- 
lowing account frou the Chinese ‘textst- : 

"The original Jotavatia’ aionastery, which was 
probably neither. very large nor ‘Substantial and was 
not well protected, was destroyed’. Dy. fire ‘in Buddha's 
life ‘time. Arter the Beere of Sudatte, the place was 
neglected as phere was no’ one to’ Look after the grounds 
and pulldings. A . new vihara was. afterwards built on 
a ereater scale but this: nis6 was burnt to the ground. 
At one tine, ‘we “read, the place Was utterly abandoned 
by the Buddhist Brethren and was us ed as the king's 
_ stables ,. but the buildings were again rebuilt and 
reoceupied by Buddhist” monks, Th its palmy days, 
before its: final destruction and abandonment the Jeta- 
vana. monastery must have been a very aves awa magni- 
ficent establishment : |. 44 Those’ were chapels for 
, preaching and halls for meditation, mass-rooms and 
“ chanbers for the monks, bathhouses, a _ hospital, libra- 


ries and reading rooms with pleasait shady tank and 


% 


a great wall encompassing all. The libraries were 
richly furnished, not only with orthodox literature 
but also with Vedic and other non=Buddhistic works, 
and with treatises on the arts and sciences taught | 
in India at the ingee 

The monastic libraries, as is evidenced from the 
above description, had reading rooms attached to them 
and collected manuscripts on all branches of knowledge 
both religious and secular, arts and sciences. This 
liberal attitude of a monastery glorifies the aims 
and objects of the ancient libraries of Indid of 
which Jetavana monastic library was one. 

Further the history of the Jetavana monastery 
answers the question - why there is acute dearth of 
material on the study of ancient Indian libraries. The 
Jetavana monastery and its library were once destroyed 
by fire and in the second time they were abandoned and 
due to lack of care were deserted and used as stables. 
This story was repeated again and again throughout 
the centuries all over India. 

According to the Life the pilgrim visited the 
Svetapur Monastery in the Vaigali country. In this 
monastery which had “bright coloured halls of two 
storeys" he obtained a copy of the Mahayana treatise 
~ Bodhisattva ~pitake". 

During his tour the Chinese pilgrim visited Southern 
Kosala(Vidharbha or Berar), There he found about one 


oe , 
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hundred monasteriés. ake them the , Pigeon monastery 


of Fa-hsien Thad cloisters and lofty halls. » . In the 


topmost. hall Nagarjuna deposited the scriptures of 


22 
Sakyamuni Buddha and the writings: of the Pusas . . .! 


This description of the Pigeon monastery in Southern 
Kosala is a: further corroboration of ‘the fact that 


the tionastexies by tradition maintained collections 


of manuscripts. 


After sixteen years: Hhion-Bsang returned home and 


brought with him estas many. other ° things a Aarge 


number of ' anuseripts which numbered - oa distinct 


texts in “B80 cases ', The texts ‘are as follows:~ 


: Sthavirevada Sitras and. - 


_ Sastras and. Vinaya 2 Meat 14 treatises 
“Mahasanghika — ae (eee Te: ch 
Mahisascka = ee 
Samitiya peor Paes: | Be BN 
| Bagyapiya a ye Bias ag: Ne 
ee Sravwastivada an . of | aan | 67 Rie 
“Mahayana Siitra _ :, | so _ ee ee 
Mahayana Sastra wie 192 00CisH 
Dharma Gupta ee Te 
‘Hetu Vidya 7 . ae eee 36 nt 
Sabda Vidya aS aes gg mm 


On returning | back. Hinen-Tsang madntainea contact 
with the authorities of Nalanda and ‘they, used to eX= 
‘change letters. The chinese’ piigrim lost. a bundle 


of manuscripts while shipwrecked in the Indus. In one 


o 


of his letters to Sthavire Prajiiddeva. he enclosed a 
list of Lost manuscripts. and requested him to send 
them. Re 3 

a Not only from China but Buadhist ‘wiigeing from 
Japan and Korea Visited “India- ‘for, further study as 
well as for copying and collecting Buddhist texts. 
. Abottt fifty. seven pilgrims fron China, Japan and Korea 
visited India: in between 629. A. D. and 621 A.D. with 
‘the same mission. 
| Inmediately. after Hiuen-Tsang. a Korean monk by 
the. name .of Aryavarman. came to “India. He was well 
versed in the ‘Vinaya and: Abhidhamma | doctrines and x 
Pipe iene many Sitras at Nalanda. Two | other Korean monks 
= Hyui Nich: and. Taou, Hi came’ ‘bo: Nalanda at the sate 
time. The: omer ‘atidied there. and. wrote ‘many Sans~ 
ert aca ‘Lfsing while Living at: ‘Nalanda one 
day came across ‘the Library. of this moriik echores 
which consisted ‘of ‘Chinese and Sanskrit works. Taou . 
o:. also Lived, some years at Nalanda where: ‘he studied 
the books” on .the- Great. Vehiielg ana. wrote (or copied) ~ 
about 400- chapters on Sutras. 
In 665, A.D. “during the. reign of the oe emper- 
- or Nadi, | a Sramana_ of Central India, reached China 
“with. a ‘rich, collection of. more than 1500 Mahayana 


and Hinayana. texts. 


or 


i-Tsing's account of libraries 
in the 7th cy.A.D. 


and 
the migration of Indian manuscripts 
to China and other Eastern Countrics. 

Stirred up by the great personalities of Fa-Hsien 
and Kiuen-Tsang the next tuportant Chinese traveller 
who visited India with the purpose of studying tre 
authentic VYinaya ruies and to eollect Suddhist unanuseripts 
was TeTsing, ile reached India by the sea route 
in 672 A.D. and stayed thirteen years in India. 

_The travel diary of I-Tsing furnished us with 
valuable information to supplenent she account of 
the monastic libraries as derived from the previous 
records left by Fa-"sien and Hiuen-Tsang. 

As he case from China by sea Toute he reaechad the 
port of Tamralipti and steyed there for four months 


J. 


wne-e he minutely observed the daily Lives of ths 


monks. During his time a Bhiksu named A~ra-hiela-mie 
taera(Rahulamitra) was living in the monastery and 
he used to read Ratnakuta-sutra every day, which 
contained 700 verses, The Shikshu was not only a waster 
of the three collections of the scriptures but also 
shoroushly versed in the secular Literature of the 
four. 

With reference to tle rules of ordination and 


dehaviours between teacher and the taught I-Tsing 
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informs us that a student. after knowing the larger 
Vinaya-pitaka reads the siitras and Sastras. Thus 
reading was largely practised in the monasteries 
during the time of I Tsing ard ‘there ‘were regular 
text books both for primary as well as specialized 
etn EEO | ute eee ; 

Regarding the common: prcpedbige of the Sangha 
and" how the properties should be used he maueates as 
followsi- = a 

i Medical substarices are to be Kept in a consecrate 
ed‘ store, to be supplied to ‘Sick persons when needed. 
Precious stones, gems and: the ike ‘are divided into 
two: portions, ‘one being. devoted to pious objects (Dnam- 
mika), “the other. to ‘the priests. om use(Sanghika). 

The AOEREE, portion is spent in. copying the scriptures» 
and in. tmilding or decorating the "Lioneseat". The 

' other aoa is distributed ‘to. the: ‘priests who are 
present. . oe | 

Wisodeir chairs are be ie common property. But. 
the scriptures and their commentaries should not be 
parted with but be kept. in’ the: library to be read by 
the members of the orders Non-Buddhist books are to 
be. bold and (the maney acquired) should be distributed 
aming the priests. then tesident. = 

We can, conclude from the above narration that 
monks at. uae tine used ‘to. maintain. their private 


Libraries atid besides these each monastery for the 


use of members of the’ order used to maintain a gener- 
al library. |  s | . 

“After I-~fsing niany Chinese pilgrims also visited 
India and among thei Taou-Lin, a native of Kingchau 
(in, Hupeh) studied. ‘Sanskrit three years at Taaralip- 
ta anda f¢ few years: he stayed at Nalanda for study of 
Kosa. 
. Tan-Kwang, the next ‘pilgrim came * by sea-route and 
_ Feached Arakan. He received the - patronage of the king, 
who- had, a Buddhist temple: built, books ‘written and 
images of: Buddha made. atter ‘hin, Hinen~Ta reached 
Tauralipti. He: came to Nalanda. for further study and 
oa his way back ‘home he éartied all his books and tran 
slabions about 1000 "roumeae oe : 

in. 759. a De U-K' ong (Sharmadhaty), a chinese pil- 
grin reached Kashmir via Central Asia. He ‘stayed at 
Nalanda: for’ ten years.’ He returned to China in 790 
A.D. and brought with him the, Sanskrit texts of the 
Dasabhumi- and Dasabala, Sutras and other eee 

Between 964, and: 976 ALD. the Chinese ‘emperor 

sent a body of thee hundred monks. vunder the leader~ 
ship of Kicne, to India in search of. Buddhist relics 
and Indian: palm leaf namuséripts... 

Tn about 969-A.D. a Buddhist priest of India 
brought some Sanskrit books and envoys continued to 
bring them from. bes In 996 A. Dea batch of 


Indian priests who arrived in _ ships as’ far as the 
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mouth of the river (checgat) bringing to the sient 

or a brass bell, a eopper bell, a statue of Buddha 

and some Fan (Indian) books written upon leaves of 

the pei-to tree(palm ieeey The next. group from 
Western Yin-too. came to China between 1025 and 1081 A.D, 


and brought Fan, books as presents. 


- ‘Tae last year in which a fingn monk came from 
India: ‘was: 1053. Che-Kisiang, a graman of West India 
' game in ‘that year with his. companions Srideine pro= 


bably the last book to China. | 


In this chapter the patterns and characters of 
traditional monastic libraries and the story of the 
migration ‘of India manuscripts to China and other 
eastern countries were discussed. These historical 
evidences seoyeubeyond aeabe that since early times 
India maintained the tradition of writing, copy ing 
and producing manuseripts and as a result there must 
have grown innumerable primate and institutional 1i- 


braries all over India. 
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Libraries 
attached to inportant centres of 
education in Eastern and Central India. 


The Buddhists of India Like the Benedictines 

of Europe placed special empkasis on writing manus- 
eripts and their collections. The Jains and Hindus 
also made their respective contributions in the fle- 
1d of learning. They patronised education and liter- 
ary activities, established. innumerable upasrayas and 
temple colleges. From the. archaeological as well as 
literary evidences it is clear that. all these insti- 
tutions maintained their respective libraries. 

_ Buddhist monastic institutions of Nalanda, 
Vallabhi, Vikramagila, Odantapuri ete. attained 
great reputation and became important centres of 
advanced learning in India. These institutions, besi-~- 
des teaching, encouraged writing, diting and transla- 
bayig manuseripts as well as progarated Indian culture 
in far off countries. All these institutions main- 
tained suitable libraries ‘to facilitate the studi- 
es of thousands of students both Indian and forei- 
gene _ ; 
Besides the Buddhist institutions, altura 
Hindu rulers like Bhoja and Udayaditya of Malwa and 
centres of Bramhinical culture like Mithila took great 
initiative in establishing libraries. 
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Here we shall discuss about the libraries atta - 
ched to important centres of education in Eastern 
and Central India as Nalanda, Odantipura, Vikram- 
gila, Somapurt, Jagaddal and Mithila as well as li- 
braries of Western a India like Vallabhi, Kanhery 
and Bhoja's imperial library. = 


NALANDA? . 

Among the reputed centres of Buddhist learning 
and teaching of Central and Eastern India Nalanda 
occupied a unique place and played a dynami¢g part 
in the field of anciont Indian education. Nalanda, 
which is about 40 miles to south-west of Patna was 
an unimportant village in the beginning of 5th cy. 
A.D. The continuous patronage by the Gupta emperors 
as well as by the Pala and Sena rulers of Eastern 
India Largely contributed to the rapid growth and 
development of this university. . 

. During the time wheh Hiuen-Tsang visited the 
place the establishment was in its full glory and 
these were about 5000 students studying there, I- 
Fsing also lived at Nalanda(675 A.D.) and during 
his. time the university was a reputed centre of 
Learning and there were more than 3000 monks resid- 
ing in the. establishment. 

Students from all parts of India as well as 
from foreign countries like China, Korea, Tibet 


etc. used to get admitted and the standard of 
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admission test Was very high. 

_ According to ‘the Tibetan accounts Nalanda was 
Soanae with a vell maintained and- nize library cal~ 
Led ‘Dharmagattja or Peity ee It consisted of 
three huge buildings called (1) Ratnasagara (2) Ratna- 
dadhi and (3) Ratnaratijakea. Among then Ratnadadhi 
Was Him a nine storied building which housed the sa- 
ered manuseripts - Prajfaparamita Sutra and Tantric 
works such as Samajguhya ete. 

. The University was at it its highest reputation 
and international glory in the 9th cy. A.D. Fron the 
Nalanda copper-plate grant of Devapala es we come 
to know that Devapala Dova in compliance with the 
request of the ruler of Suvarnadipa (Java) Balapu~ 
tradeva which was made through an ambassador, granted 
five villages, .four of which lay in the Rajagriha 
(Rajgir) and one in the Gaya District of Sri Nagar 
Bhukti (Patna Division) for the increase of merit 
and fame of his parents and himself and for the sake 
of income toward the blessed Lord Buddha, for various 
comforts of the revered Bhiksus of the four quarters 
and for writing the Dharma ratnas or Buddhist texts, 
for the three ieuels and for the upkeep of the monas- 
tery built at Nalanda at the instance of the said 


king of Suvarnadipa." 


From the above evidence it is clear that the 


‘King of Java and Sumatra being attracted by the 
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nagniificeneé of ‘the university, erected a monastery 
there and induced the ‘ing of Bengal-Devapala to 

, grant five ‘villages towards its maintenance, It is 
_Antetesting to. note that there was the regular prae 
etice, of copying manuscripts as a partion of the 
said gift. was’ made reserved for copying. manuscripts 
of the university Library. (Dhamaratnasya lekhana~ 
vtham). - 


; “Towards thé: ‘elose ‘of thie 12th ey ASD. the 
Sivendten and its: ‘magnificent brary were, dastroy=- 
ad by the Magli m invaders. ‘Netording :to the Tibetan 
sources she temples and monasteries’ of Nalanda were 
repaired oy a sage called Mudie jan bhaidta after the 
Turushka invasion had. passed. OF. Bat ‘the final 
destruction ¥ Was ‘prought about | Py living enhbers 
thrown into ahs establishuent by two very indignant 
‘Tirthaka nandicants', who were” insulted by some 


- young novices at ‘Nalend. this coriflagration consum 
43, ; 


ed Ratnadadhi. 
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Vikramgilas 

King Dharmapala founded the Vikramsila 
monastery in the 8th Cy. A.D. which was a reputed 
centre of learning for more than four centuries.It 
was situated 24 miles to the east of i cpeipessaiha. 

The fame of the university attracted 
students from all parts of India and a large number 
of scholars from Tibet. From the Tibetan sources 
we come to know that Buddha, Jnanapada, Virochana. 
Rakshita, Jetari, Ratnakara Santi, Jnana-gri-mitra, 
Ratnavajra, Abhayankaragupta, Tathagata-Rakshita and 
other scholars of this university wrote nunbers/manu~ 
eereees Sanskrit and translated many of them into 
Tibetan , The most famous scholar of Vikramasila 
Dipankar Sri-Jnana wrote nearly 200 volumes and went 
to Tibet on the invitation of Tibetan icing Chan 
Chub to reform Buddhism of that country. 

From the same sources we further know 
that in the 12th cy. A.D. there were 3000 scholars 
residing at Vikramasila and there was a. splendid 
library attached to it. 

Like many other libraries and education- 
al centres of India Vikramsila university and its 
library were destroyed by the mohamadens under 
Bakhatiyar Khilje who seemed to have mistaken it 
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for a fort. . 

Regarding the library of the university we gather 
the following qeeormets on from the. author of Tabakat - 
i-Nasari = | . 

. "There were great number of bookes on the religion 
of Hindu (Buddhists) there; and when all these books 
_ came under ‘the observation of the Massalmans, they 
‘summoned a- nunber of Hindus. that ‘they might give 
then: information respecting. the import of these books; 
put the. whole of the’ Hindus had been Killed. On becom= 
ing (with the. contents of. these books) it was’ found 
| that ‘the whole-of that fortress and city was a college 
and in the Hindu porate they” call. « a _ college a Bihara 
or vanarar 

“The, Odantapuri university probably near the town 
of Biharsharife, existed long before the Pala kings 
came bo power: in Magadha. This. university was also 
a ‘reputed centre ‘of learning and it served ag a model 
for the first. Tibetan monastery Bgam-ye which was 
built. in 749 A D, under: the supervision oF the great 
Buddhist author Schtabahiten 

The: possession, of Magadna by: Mahipala I gave 

then 3 mastery over the Mahavihara Odantapuri. and these 
kings expanded “the university by endowing At ee a 
good library: ‘of Buddhist and Brahhinical works « 


~. 
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The desknustiae fury ‘of the conquests of ‘inhamnad 

Bakhatiyar Khilji destroyed this monastic university 
and the TurtoeAféans raised 2 fortress on the site 

£ the University. | : 
SomSpurt: | 

The university of Somapuri(Paharpar in orth 
Bengal) eceupled a position like Vilramasila of 
Magadha since the days of Diarmapaia(769-827 A.D. ). 
Atisa’ Dinankar lived here and translated into Tibetan 
in ‘eqllaboration with other scholars the Madhyamakaratna- 
predina of Bhavavikeka.. this university like Vileramagila 

and N&landa mainteined its own library. In the 
mitdle of the Lith ey. A.D. this “university was 
destroyed by fire. “1% was venovated by monk 


Vipuiseimitra mut it failed to regain its foraer 
SL 


glory. 


Jagzadals 


About this: tine King Panpa&la who reiened between 
1984 to 1130 A.D, established the Jagzadal monastery 
in Varendra, North Bengal in the city of Ramavatil. 
This a miversity produced many reputed seholars and 
authors Uke MahSpandite .Vibhitiehandra, author 


gad’ trangintor of a large wmber of Vajrayana and 


ee = ~ 7 
Kalachatrayans works; Danashila, the famous author 


- oF fTontiric¢c Buddhism and translator of about fifty 


oS 


2 


\ Sees into ‘Rdetans Moksnakara Guota, the logician, 


~N 


a7 


Subhakar Gaptay Dharakar Gupta ote. According 
to. the then pattern of educational institutions this 
university, a centre of ereat seriptural activity, ~ 
possessed a magnificent eollection of manuscripts. 
From the ‘travel diaries of the. Chinese pilgrins 

it ‘is evidently clear that there: were innumerable 
monasteries all over’ Endia. and we have discussed pre ~ 
. viously ‘the ‘nature and character of those nonastic 
libraries. | a eo 

Attiong “the many . other. Less ‘now Viharas os Bene 
pane of, the itita and 12th: oy. As De Devikata in. North 
“Bengal and ‘Pandita, vihara in, cthe Chittagong district 
of Eas’ ‘Bengal deserves special mention as seats of 
Buddhist learning and culture, ae 

Besides teaching there. were regular provisions 
in ‘these institutions for. writing, editing and trans~ 
lating anuseripts and this, necessarily involved the 
existence of" ‘Libraries and: ‘efforts’ for their preser~ 
7 vation in Line “with oe tradition of other conten- 


porary universities,’ : 


wena 


Meena, a centre oft Sranhinical culture of 
high antiquity ‘flourished again during the rule of 
Kamatake dynasty (1159-1395) and Kamesvara dynasty 
which ruled: between Ce AD... 1350-1515 This centre 


af Yearning produced ‘remarkable schélars Like 
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Jagaddhara, Gdhgesha, Vardhamana, Sankara Mishra, 
Vachaspati Misra ete. Jagaddhara wrote coumentories 
on a variety of texts, the Gita, Devi Mahatmya, 
Meghaduta, Gita Govinda, Malati Madhava ete. and 
original treatises on E rotics,. such as Rasike~ 
Sarvasva~Saiigita-Sarvasva; Gangesha, the founder of 
the Navya Nyaya school wrote the monumental work 
“fattava-Chintamoni", Sankara Misra added to the 
List several learned works | on Nyaya and Ethies and 
Misaru Misha wrote an original book on Vaigeshika 
inown, as "Padartha Chandra", a | ; 

Thus Mithila develoved in keeping with the then 
tradition, a very important Library” and it rigidly 
guarded, all the. manuscrips with special love and 
care. They were so passionately ih Love with the manus- 
cripts that they did not allow the students to take 
back their elass notes and copies of manuscripts done 
with them after completion, of their. study. Later 
Nadia maintained this tradition. . -” 

”. Vasudeva, the founder of: the New school of Logie 
of Nadia after completion of his study at Mithila con- 
mitted to memory the entire ‘books Tattva Chintamont 
and kusimanjali (the metrical’ part) as he was not 
permitted, to. take back with him the copies e# he made 
. during his study period at Mithila. Thus by enforcing 
the practice: ‘of preserving manuscripts, for ‘some rea~ 
sons or other, Mithila: developed a very good collec. 


tion of manuscripts. 
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Farther aaniserinta formed an important fea- 
ture of the final examination of Mithila, They intro- 
duced a process of examination known as Salakha Pari- 
ksha by which an examinee had to explain any page of 
a wanusceript which was pierced last by a needle. 

_ Mithila maintained its all India importance 
till the end of 15th Cy. A.D. 
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Libraries attached to _ 
important centres or 
education in Western Indias 


Like Northern and Eastern India there wore 
innumerable monasteries and Maths all over Western 
India. Among: then the Hahavihara of Vallabhi which 
was situated on. the, western coast of India near 
modern Wala in. Kathiwar and ‘the Karthiery monastery 


deserve special ‘mention. . 


Vatiabnit 

- The Mahawihara of: Vallabhi flourished under 
the royal. patronage of the Meitrala kings during 475 
to 775 A. De. and. did maintain 2, nigh reputation and 
ae naated seheol scholars’ from ail parts of India. ef 
As Nalanda ‘specialised in Mahayana this university 
"was famous in the 7th oy. for.1ts Hinayana courses of 
study. Besides Yoligious, training and education it 
* also provided for secular subjects like Silpavidya(art) 
Abhidhaimakoga (Metaphysics), Ciki tsavidya (Medicine ) 
Hetuvidya (Logic) and. probably Arithaetic. From the 
. Statement of Hiuen Isang | we, come to now that Sthira- 
matL ‘ahd Gunauati were once in charge of ‘the monas= 
tery which consisted ‘of "gone hundred Samgharamas 
with about 6000 priests." Bagh of these Sangha~ 


ramas was Like -a separate ‘colleges 
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Tt is very natural that such a reputed centre 
of learning had an well equipped. library. This is 
corroborated by the grent of Guhasena: dated A.D. 559 
where we Pina a provision is made -out of the royal 
grant for the purchase of books for ‘the library 
. (Sadaharanasya’Pustaliepachyarthan) 

‘After the’ Maitrakas the university was paraly- 
“sed for some tine due to Arab attack | but the success- 
‘ors of wALtrakas continued thoir support. Thus this 
| wiiversity maintained its tradition attracting soe 


ates from patarent Bengal down to the 12 cy. A.D. 


Kanhery : a 

Kanhery monastery, ‘the’ other important centre 
of learning on the West seuae considerably flourished 
in the Oth cy. A.D, during the reign of Amoghavarshae 
Being akieneted by the fame of the institution people 
from. Bengal used. to visit the place and made suita- 
ble grants’ for’ the -establishment as well as for the 
Library attached to ite 

Bpigraphical sources inform us that Gonin 

Avighnakara, a devout worshippper of the Sugata came 
there from the Gauda eountry.and made suitable endow-= 
ments for the development of this institution." out 
of the great kindness twenty (Dramias) to please the 
“illus trous holy one, three (dramas) for the repair 
of what may be damaged ‘or riined here in this monase 


tery.- For clothes of a worshipful community five 


- 62 


(Dranaas) ‘shal pe’ expended - ~ for. books one Drama; 
1 


The perpetual endovinent aniounts to. forty peanaea® 


“The Anseription records. abe ezrection of sone — 
_pataings: at ‘Kanhery and the. “grant of certain sums 
of money to’ be expended for the benefit. of the resi~ 
, dent monks of the monastery. ‘Library had an impore 
tant position within the establishment and the doner 
aia not forget to allocate. some money for the. pur = 


chase of books . for tHe library. 
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-The Imperial collections 
of Manuscripts. 

Frou the earliest times the kings and nobles 
of India patronised education and encouraged writing 
manuseripts and their preservation, The tradition 
continued uninterupted till the 19th century when 
the princes. of native states like Alwar, Bikaner, 

J Qumnu, Mysore, ‘Janjore ates maintained their rose 


pective manuscript Libraries. _ : 


Kashmint 

We have snag eaaay: discussed about the royal 
Library of ‘Kashmir where Hiuen~Tsang worked for two 
‘years. The. king of Kashmir appointed twenty seribes 
to copy jaonuseripts off the royal library for the 
Chinese yk pilgrim.. — 
Keune (Assan): 


tn the 7th ‘cy. A.D, Kamrupa (Modern Assam)pro=~ 

duced a very ambitious ing Bhaskaravarman who was a 
great: patron of learning. ‘Bhaskaravarnan's elLose 
association: with Harshavardhana of Kenauj and the 
Chinese pilsrim Hinen-Tsang led to his association 
with the famous Buddhist university - Nalanda. 

‘From thé Hargha-Charita of Bana we find a list 
of presents which Bhaskaravaraan sent to Harshavar~ 


' dhana through his trusted envoy Hangshavega. The list 
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ineluded among many other precious things volumes 

of fine writing with leaves made of Sachi bark and 
of the hue of the ripe pink cucumber, (Agaru valka 
Kalpita saneayani subhasitabhanjit pustakani pari- 
nita patala potolavimsi), Thus we can conclude 

from the above evidence that in ancient India libra~ 
ry intercourse and gift of manuscripts were commonly 


used as token of friendship between two states. 


Malwa s 

This history of the Paramara kings of 
Malwa (10th and 11th cy. A.D.) furnishes us with 
another distinguished case of royal patronage to 
education, The kings were great bibliophiles and 
during this time Malwa beeame famous for her liter. 
ary and cultural activities. 

Special mention should be made of king Bhoja 
who ruled from 1018 to 1069 A.D. He was himself an 
author of great per sas eas Sa Learned 
men and seekers after knowledge. 

During this time many educational institu- 
tions were established in Malwa. King Bhoja founded 
a college(modern Kamalmavla Mosque) at Dhara, the 
capital eity and caused the image of Vagdevi to be 
erected in 1033 ange Even to-day the Kamalmaula 
mosque is known to the public as Bhojasala or Bhoja's 


school which contains charts depicting alphabets 
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and rules of grammar. In the same building the king 
established his famous library which memusksx contain- 
ed the works of kings, poets and scholars of Malwa. 
In 1160 A.D. king Siddharaja Jayasimha conquered 
Malwa and transferred the royal library to Anhilvad. 

In keeping with the tradition in 1059 A.D. Udaya- 
ditya built the beautiful Nilkanthegvara temple at 
Udaypur and established a library here, In the libra- 
ry there were arrangements made for reading the manus- 
cripts. ; 

Udayaditya built besides the main temple four 
smaller temples on the four corners of the courtyard 
and four square vedis for reading "Vedas" in, one of 
the middle of eagh side of the courtyard. "Each hall 
for reading Vedas is a square building, the roof of 
which is supported by four massive pillars. The ceil- 
ing is, as usual, built 2 of overlapping stones. 
There are four balconies, one on each side of the hall, 
two of which are closed with massive trellises. Hach 
of these balconies is provided with a pateew ee? of 
Stone which served as a seat for the reader. 

The corner temples and reading halis were partly 
destroyed by Muhammad Tugluq who errected a mosque in 
their place. 
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*e Librarioes 
of 
Western India 
(Jnan Bhandars) 


The foregoing accounts show that Western India 
was an important centre of learning since the ancient 
times and there were many monastic-cum-educational 


institutions, sone of them had attained great reputation. 


During the Maitraka rule(from Sth to Sth century 

A.D.) Western India became a stronghold of the Jains 
and a scene of great scriptural activities. The period 
extending from the ninth to the thirteenth century 
of the Christian era was marked by a vigorous outburst 
of literary activity on the part of the Jaina writers. 
During this age works in various branches of 
Literature both religious and secular were written by 
a host of authors and as a result innumerable 
libraries were established at Jaisalmere, Pattan,Surat, 
Cambay, Ahmedabad, Dholkar, Karnavati, Vijapur ete, 
These libraries were known as Jnana Bhandars or Store- 
houses of knowledge. 

It is stated in the Xm Jaina Chitra Kalpadruma that 
as a result of a terrible famine which occured in the } 
“5th oy « 4,.D,. Jain libraries grew up in order to fulfttt 


the void caused by the death of a large number 
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of Jaina iionks who were the custodians of the Jaina 
sacred literature. A ‘eouncil of the Jaina monks was 
called: in Vire Sanvat 980 Vises 453 or 513 A.D. ) at- 
Vallabhipur in Kathivar.to arrange. the writings of 
the Jaina sacred lores and other literature. The 
council was “presided. by Devardhigani-Kshma-Sramana. 

This event As known as "Pustakarohana of the — 
Jaina Aganas" or réduction of es Jaina saa? This 
event. marked with the end of the. dark period of 
peers in. Northern India and the canonical and 
other Literature “of the Jains ‘were put into writing 
where Sramana- Devardhigani: stands Like a light house 
to end darkness of the unrecorded period and usher~ 
ad: a’ new age of Library development. all over Western 
India. 

This terrible: experience compelled the Jaina 
gonevars to give up the practice of transmitting know- 
Ledge orally when it was realised ‘that manuseript 
writing of the canonical and other: ddsezuatuve liter- 
atures was absolutely necessary. Thus during the 
Maitraka rule Western India was. pulsating with scrip- 
tural activities. Scholars’ like Dhaneswarasuri, the 
author of Satrinjaya-Mahatmya; Jitayasas, the author 
of. the commentary 6a Visranta-Visyddharavara;Yaksha, 
the author. of Nimittaskanga Bodhini; Malla who wrote 
> Nayachakra and others composed, ‘edited and transla- 


‘ted innumerable Jaina manuscripts. Further to encou- 
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~rage ‘reading habit it Was made compulsory in the 
Jaina monasteries that the monk should read Jaina 
seriptures: at. ‘least. three hours a aay. 

Farther from the eulogies | of the Susient Jaina 
manuseripts, ‘historical’ ‘biographies such as Dharma~ 
bhyudaya-mahakavya, Prabhavaka, Kunarpalaprabandha, 
Sukratsamgraha Kavya, Upadesha Tarangini, Kumarpala- 
rasa, Vastupala Tejapalardsa, ete. it is evidently 
clear that the’ Jaina. Sramanas. have aecepted the 
all pervading convention of: ‘preaching for the deve- 

lopment of- their libraries. Thus: all the people of 
“the socisty who craved for fame were attracted 
towards this activity. To educate -the people the 
Ujanang and Jhanowja festivals were introduced Thus 
the infusion of a spirit of piety and religiousness 
was among, the important factors which contributed to 
the educational and cultural. development of Western 
India. 

“an the history of: the. Jaina Library movement 

‘thie names of ile fonarchs Siddharaja Jayasingadeva 
(1994-1148 A.D. ) and Sri ‘Kumarpaladeva (1143-1174 A.D.) 
will remain ever famous. ‘During this time Pattan, 
the capital city became a er cat-ccntee of library 
activities and it continued its tradition till the 
16th CY» A. De . ; 

Sri Siddhaza ja had _sppotnied three hundred scribes 
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who were. engaged in writing manuscripts on each 
branch of philosophy. It was this king who ordered 
for. 1425,000 copies of Siddhahena-. Vyakarana to be 
presented to the students. The PrabhavawCharita and 
Kunarpala Prabandha abound with. references. 

In the ‘Tapagachha Tae library of ‘Pattan only 
one illustrated manuscript of Siddiahemavyakarana 
Laghuvritti written on palm leaves was found. The 
illustrations of the Sala: wanncetioe vorroporate 
the facts stated in the PrabhavexCharita. One of them 
has a sentence reading ~ my teacher, teaches the 
‘graiuiar to the students" wit a yeeeeor at representa- 
tion of ‘the same. . 

Moreover, Siddharaja-Jayasinha on the conquest 

“of Ma‘lwa (about. 1140 A.D¥) transferred to Anhilvad 
the - royal ‘Library. of King Bhogal Dhara and there Lt 
was amalgamated with the - court library of the Chalue 
kyas. The ‘Bharati-Bhandagaras: of the: Chalukya Visal- 
deva or Viswamdlla (1242-1262 Ae D. ). furnished, accord~ 
. ding to ‘an unpublished Pragasti,. the copy of the Nai- 
‘sadhiya; on which Vidyadhara wrote the first commen- 
tory of the. poem, and the manuscript: of. Kama sutra, 
according to which Jagodhara composed his Jayaman- 
galatika. . One (of. the ‘manuseripts of the Rimayana 
“in the Library of the university .of Bonn has been 


“derived from a copy of Visaldeva's collection. | 
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Tt is ‘sata that king Sri Runarpala Deva estab. 
lished 21 big ‘libraries ‘or treasure houses of know- 
ledge and ordered to, write. golden Lettered manuscripts 
of which ‘there is a reference in Kumirpala Prabandha 


_ and Upadesha Tarangini. 


Aong the Jain aiaidescs aneescsted aa the 
activity of writing books’ = the name of Sri Vastu- 
pala-Téjpala, Pathadashah and Madannantri are famous, 
Besides | them the: other ministers who also inspired 
the manuséript writing activities and establishment 
or. Jain treasure houses (of knowledge are Vimalshah, 
Amar Bhatta, vag Bhatta and Karauashil. Vastupala 
ae, three big EareETS® at the cost of 18 
Crores. 

"the active interest of kings and princes stimu- 
‘lated the ‘elite of. the goolety who also took active 
interest in furthering the’ ‘tause of establishing 
libraries. ; 
aoe We’ have already mentioned. that religious fanati-« 
cism abe sectarian jealousy was ‘an important. factor 
in the ‘destruction of ancient. ‘Indian libraries. Here 
in relation: to the libraries of Pattan we find a 
concrete ease which corroborates the statement. 

Ajayapala, the successor of Kumarpala being a 
hater of Jainism tried to destroy all traces of the 
religion. AppPehending the danger of the priceless 
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Jain libraries Udayana, the minister and others tried | 
to transfer the manuscripts from Pattan to Jesalmere 
and other pr os Whatever is preserved to-day at 
. Jesalmere are the renanants of the palm-Leaf manus= 
eripts. transferred from Pattans . 

Many of ‘the Jain libraries founded by Vastu- 
pala were ruthlessly destroyed by the cea 
At the end Of ‘the 13th century when Gugrat passed in- 
to the hands OF the Muhamadens many -valuable collec- 
tions of manuscripts were burt as a- result of the 
devatations caused by the Mleéchas. | ‘Hindu Parneves 
also. joined hands and burnt Jain. colléetion of manvus- 
seripts. he - a 

Last but not the least ‘ginee the time of Col. 
Tod Guzgrat. particularly Patten became the centre of 
attraction for manuscript hunters. Being ‘lured by 
money the keepers of ‘the Libraries sold their collec- 
tions. As a result many of the Jain manuseripts have 
gone to the foreign countries and ‘to other provinces 
of India. oe | | 
| But inspite of so many vicitudes. even today 
there are many important private collections in 


Guzrat,. Rajputana and also. in Pattan.s 


A list of” the existing Pattan libraries based 


ae : 


on the information as: supplied by Sri Lalchana Bhaga= 


vandas Gandhi in his descriptive catalogue of manus< 


eripts in the Jain Bhandare. of Patten, 4 is given bdelowt- 


1. 


Ze 


Be. 


.The Sanghawi's Pada collection which belongs to 
the - ‘Laghuposal ica branch of. the mapeencene: The 
collection contains 413 palm-leaf Mss. 

The collection of 26388 paper Mss. and 137 palm 
leaf Mss are’ deposited. in akhataji’s Seri, Fefalia 
Vada. it is the’ largest collection at Pattan. 

The collection ‘of 744 paper Mss and 4 palmeleaf 
Mss. preserved, in, Vadi Rxe Parshanath!s temple. 
The paper Mss. are copies ‘of the old palm leaf 
iiss. and | they are translated about 1480 - 1490 
Sanvat under the. orders of .the one existing 1 _pen= 
tiff of ‘Kharatara. Gaccha,. - 


3085, paper Mss« 22 paln-leat Mss. ana one (1) 


“cloth Mss. in the: collection’ of: Agaligeri. The 
collection contains the sacred books of the Jai- 
nas and “many Mss. of Jaina RasAs. -in old Guzrati. 


The Sagar’ ‘a Upasraya | collection and the Bhavazm 


Sagar. collection contains. "1309 and 108 Mss.res- 
pectively. : 
The. Maka Modi collection consists of 230. paper and 


2 Pain leaf Mss; ‘Dr. Kilhora purchased in the year 


: 1830-91 A, De 25 oe eat Mss. for the Bonbay Govt. 


which -p¥eviously saloneed to the above collection. 


Now the collection is ge a with that of 
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Saear' 8, Upasraya. 
7. ‘The ‘library at phabha' s “Pada ‘contains 522 and — 
1814. = 2336 Paper: Mss.- 

8. The Vasta Vanek ‘collection at: piSscat amalgamated 
with. Sagar! s Upasraya contains 521 Mss. 

9, The Khetervasi collection ‘contains 76 paim-leaf Mss. 

10. The Mah&luxmi's PAA ‘collection contains. 8 palm 
“leaf Msse and few paper 1 Msse One of them a copy of 
‘an anthology by. Laksinand «. 

L1.. The Advasi's Pada collection cotitaing 2 paim leaf. 
Msse and Some, paper Hsse : x 

12. The private ‘collection of ees 

13. The paper Mss of tavaiyerijaveji 


“A critical study. of. the Jain Bhindars shows that 
they not only’ contained religious literature but also 
manuscripts. of . other. faiths and of varied subjects. 
The detailed 2tuag of the Library systens of the 
Jains regarding problems of administration, methods 
of preservation and the materials used for wating 
will be discussed jn the following chapters, 

The manuséripts of Jain Bhandars which vary from 
36" x 2b" to 44" x 1b" in sizes were mostly written 
during the reigns of Siddharaya, Kumirpala, Vasaldeva 
and Sarangadeva. The Sidesti dated manuscript so far 
found belongs to 1062 A.D. a but earlier undated 
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manuscripts were also found, The latest palm-leaf 
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manuscript is dated 1497 A.D. 


Thug it can be safely said that like Buddhism, 
Jainism also largely contributed to the growth and 
developuent of Libraries of Western India and 
passionately sncovraged writing and reading of 
mangseripts on a large scale. Jainiga failed to 

produce important educational centres like Nalanda 
| and Vilramsila but througn festivals like IXdnpuga 
aad Ujssanw they tricd to democratise ‘mowledze and 


Later encouraged imparting education shrouzk aonas~ 


teriles. 
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Libraries 
of 
South India 
(Saraswati Bhandars) 

South India has been one of the most dynamic historical 
regions of the past but fron the earliest times she 
maintained the fundamental unity of Indian culture. In 
the field ‘of education and learning she also followed 
the characteristic Indian spirit and pattern and produced 


innumerable centres of learning. ° ; 


All these centres attached to Buddhist Viharas, 
Jain Pallis and Hindu Maths played important part in 
propagating Knowledge and culture and all these institutions 
had their "libraries of books in all branches of learning 
which were being cer from time to biases 

_it is however from the 10 cy. onward the Hindu 
Matas or temple colleges became the chief centres of 
higher education. Tho innumerable tbeniple colleges which 
flourished during this time were financially aided by 
property grants made “by the kings, ‘Robles and other 
public venefactions. The heads of the Maths (Uatha- 
' dipatis, Mudaliyars or Jiyars) were vised to supervise 
the properties and were responsible. for their proper 


functioning. 
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Both spigvagnieal and - titerary evidences amply 
| furnish us with ‘detailed information about the adminis- 
‘trative set~up, hospital | and: libsay apeaneenants of 
these temple colleges as wall as, ‘of other educational 
institutions’ like Gnatika, Agrahar and Bramhapuri. 

The existence of libraries Jmown as Saraswati Bhan~ 
dirs, Sasajati Mahals or Pustaka - Bhandars is an estab- 
lished fact and -they ‘becaie~ indispensible parts of 
educational centres’ of South India, 

South Indian inscriptions No. 277 of 1918 ag well 
_ as 604,671 and 695 of 1916 record: various grants in 
| teaple-colleges. Inscription No. 277 of 1913 recorded 


that an’ endownent was made for 103 learned Brahmin 


| femilies with a provision for a Library while inscrip- 


tion No. 679 of 1915 referred toa donation for a iibra- 
ry of temple collegé at Tinhevabs district. 

The copper plate grant of king Trailokyamalla, a 
weeeene Chalukyan ruler. (1058 A.D.) furnishes us with 
détailed ‘information regarding this: educational ins- 
titution founded and maintained at Wagai with the 
help of the: royal patronage. Tt was a wessdentas 
residential institution with provision for boarding 
and Lodging of teachers: and the ‘Students and was 
equipped with a iibrary,in charge of six librarians 
(Saraswati phandarikas). The inscription further 


' furnishes as with the following details: regarding 
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distribution of land as it shoulda bers 
2836 mattar of land under the dam at Aratura and 

Disg avige (lower Cave) at Nagavavi); to the expounder 
of Bhattadarsana, 30 mattar of land to ene expounder 
of Nyasa, 45 matter to the expounder of Prabhakara and 
30 mattar to each librarian,", The above piece of infor- 
mation is a valuable data regarding the pay and status 
of the librarian and his place ina centre of learning. 
They also manned the institutions along With the tea-= 
ching. ‘staff. and oe pay “was not much less than thoge 
of teachers. ‘These. ars the facts which prove tifat li- 
brarians of. the’ ‘Sarasvati-Bhandars oveupied a digni- 
fied and, honoured position ia. the temple Golleess and 
other cultural and. education institutions. 

‘The iagséription in the Ranganatha temple at Sri- 
raagain describes. the instalment of three images of 
Saras swat, Veda Vyasa Bhagavan and ‘Hayagriva. in the 
Mandapa by the side ‘of the Wea Ne further 
states that ‘Nilakantha. Nayakd) of Palappalii was res- 

: ponstete tor the’ instalation. This: Nilakar oe was a 
conteaporary of Vira Rananatha. (1269 A.C.) 

The Pustaka phandaras: or numerous: collections of 
manuseripts which have been found in the Mathas, 
ghatikas and pathadalas testity to the fact that all | 
wise institutions maintained. their. respective libra- 
ries. This is further corroborated by the inseription 


in ‘the Arutala Perunal temple at Little Conjeevaran 
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dated Vik cara, Mes ha suai, ‘Prathama (he March, 1369). 
where: we ‘fina that one Vaishaava Dasa who was invest- 
ed with the title-Brahnatantra svatantrasJiyar by 
God, was ‘alrected to establish a. Hatha with necessary 
provision for a Libr tense To ‘nest the ‘expenses necessary 
lands» were granted. the following expression 

teva tedina postaking! in vendum. ey ere rs 
shows: that arrange.ents were: made for ‘proper upkeep 
of. the Libgary. Here "PostakangaTun" means manuscript 
bundles and. "pakeranaingalan! stands for other require- 
| ian, Tor. maki ng.a. library . =e oo a: 

' The following extract” from. the /“Annval Report on 
South Indian, Epigraphy, 1935487 pages 81-82. will show 
she keen » interest that ‘was: taken by the kcings for the 
renovation and proper: upkeep: of. a Library belonging 
$08 matha at Sringeri. : 

"& record fen from: Vantyala, a hamlet of Perduru 
in South Kanara District; ‘belongs * ‘to I Bulla , son of 
Ha¥ihara i, ‘and is dated An’ ‘Saka 1328, Vyaya (1406 
A. Ds) August. ‘The king. is ‘stated to have been ruling 
‘from Vijayanagara, while his: governor at Barakury was 
BAchappa of Goa. This Bachappa or Ba channa~Odéya was 
a governor of Mangatiry and Barakiru rajyas for three | 
years under Devaraya -I(Inseription No.609 of 1929-30). 
The present inscription records a £2 gift of the 
village Bramnara in Barakirunddu and certain incomes 


from other, villages including Kanyana, Pentama and — 
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Belamji to Puranika Kavi Krishna-Bhatta of Sringeri, 
for the renovation and maintenance of a library 
(Pustakabhandara) belonging to the Sringeri matha, 
when Narasimha-Bharati Vodeya of Sringeri who pro- 
bably succeeded Vidyaranya-tirtha, was its protiff. 
This guru referred to as the donee in another record 
(No.369 of 1927) from the Kundapur taluk dated in the 
same year Kavi Krishna-Bhatta's son named Kavi San- 
kara~Bhatta figures in another record (No.284) from 
the same village dated in Saka 1954, Virodhikrit(A.D. 
1431) which registers or gift of land made by ‘him by 
chaudapa, governor of Barakuru and Tulu rajyas,under 
the order of the king. Devaraya-Maharaya ruling from 
Vijayanagara,. This governor is already known from 
other records copied in this locality. It is leamnt 
that the descendants of this Kavi Krishna-Bhatta have 
been in charge of the Puja of the Sivalinga installed 
at the place where Vidyatirtha, the guru of Vidyaratna, 
attained samadhi", 

The above extract clearly says that King Bhkka 
Maharaja in the Saka 1328, Vyaya, i.e. 1406 A.D. 
August gave some villages to Puranika Kavi Krishna 
Bhatta for the renovation and maintenance of the lib- 
rary attached to Sringeri matha. The above informa- 
tion further furnishes us with the names of the libra- 
rian. One is Kavi Krishna Bhatta and other is his son 
by the name of Kavi Sankara Bhatta referred to in 


another inseription from the same village dated Sake 
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Saka 1354, Virodhikrit (1431 A.D.). 

Dr. Burnell described the Tanjore Maharaja, Sarabhoji's 
Sarasvati Mahal Library to be perhaps the largest and 
most important in the world." The unique and rich 
library was till recently the private property of the 
Rajas of Tanjore. 

The Telegu Nayakas who ruled Tanjore in the 16th 
and 18th centuries were epene pat ocana of learning and 
they started the library by collecting the sanskrit 
Msse written in Telegu character. The library increased 
in volume when the Maharathas conquered the “country 
in the 18th century. Tagjjore Maharaja Sarabhoji though 
deprived of his sovereignty in 1799 made his court the 
eentre of cultural activities and greatly patronized 7% 
the library. He added valuable collections during a 
visit to Benaras in 1820 to 1830. The valuable Mss. 
collection of Jambunath Bhatt, a Maharatta Bramhin of 
Tanjore and his scholarly family was added to it in 
1921. 

From the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1898-99, 
I quote the following details about Jambunatha's col- 
lections~ 

"He is the eldest of the three brothers and is 
descended from a family whose influence is reported 
to have been very great when the Maharatha Kingdom of 
Tanjore was in existence. When manuscripts were ob- 


tained for the Palace Library from Benaras and other 
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‘places in Northern India, thie ancestors of  Jambu- 
natha Bhatta ‘appear to have systenatically used 
‘their influence to make their collection of Sans- 
krit works. This accuunts for the existence nf in 
this collection of a large number of ancient manus-= 
eripts evidently copied in Northern India. The 
texts were transcribed by. the members of the family, . 
‘who appear to. have been learned men. This ,accord= 
. ing to the present owner ‘of this ‘Library, ‘was how 
oe ‘collection came into existence. The manuscripts 
are ‘all written in Nagari characters and on ‘Loose 
sheets. of paper." e 

Regarding: ‘the mx rich eoliection of ‘the Saras- 
vati Mahal ‘Library greatly. patronized by Sarabhoji 
we ‘gather the following interesting records from the 
writings of Mr. Robinson who accompanied Bishop Heber 
to Tapjore. | i aan 
“The Rajah received us in his Library, a noble 
' room with: three, rows of pillars and ‘handsomely fure 
nished. On: one side. there are ‘portraits of the Maratha 
dynasty . from Shahja to Sivajdy, ten book cases con- 
taining. a ‘fair collection of Frenchy, English, German, 
"Greek and Latin’ books and two others of Maratha and 
Sanskrit. manuscripts. In the. adjoining room is an 
air pump, ‘an electrifying, machine, an ivory skeleton, 
astronomical instruments , and, several other cases of 


books, many Re which are on ‘the subject of medicine, 
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which for some years was his favourite study." 

“In 1922 the collection was further supplemented 
by very Yrare additions known as "Kagalkar" and the 
"Patanga Avadhuta" collections made by Kagalkar and 
Patangaavadhuta families of ‘Tanjore. 

"The former is about 150 and the latter, about 
100. years old. The collection made by the Kagal~ 
‘kar Family- of learned Sanskrit +Scholars of Tanjore 
especially versed in Sanskrit Grammar : 
contains the autograph copies made by some of them 
of the works’ composed by themselves and other's. Its 
prominent, feature dis the collection of works on 
Sanskrit Grammar. The collection made by Patangava- 
dhuta- whose descendant settled at Tiruvadamarudur in 
Tanjore, District contains a: ‘large number of works 
on Vedanta and Bhakti. Both these seisetions comprise 
several Manaseripts which do not already exist in 
this library. . 

The attention of the eae of India and 
through. it of the Government, of Madras was directed 
“in 1868 to the importance.of the examination,purchase 
or transcription of Sanskrit Manuseripts in Indian 
Libraries: and the framing of printed lists or cata- 
Logues of. the same. (Procesaings of the Government 
“of. India in the Hote Department (Public) ,No.4338-48, 
dated Simla, ard November, 1868, )- 


"an respect of magnitude as well as the range of 
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subjects dealt with not to speak of the diversity of 
languages employed, the, Tanjore Library is probably 
second to none among Oriental Libraries in India." 

Through untiring efforts made. by learned scho= 
lar Dr. Burnell wh classified index to: the Sanskrit 
Mss. in the palace at Tanijore Was published (3 parts) 
ari between. 187830, in London. Previously Mr, Pick- 
ford, Professor of. Sanskrit ‘atobted cetaisauie the 
manuscripts but kor ane EO. ae health. he Left this 
country in 1870. ‘Dr. Burn@ll's catalogue. is now 
the only guide of ‘the Tanjore Library yet itis not 
complete. He omitted entering in his catalogue about 
4, 000 manuseripts. ie 

The total number of manuscripts of this library 
is likely to be 25,000.' Besides these are also books 
in European Languages. Pye mamiseripte of this col- 
tection are written in about eleven alphabets and are 
either on pal leat Or on paper. © 

Regarding the importance of ‘the iahpasy Dre 

Burnell wrote the following to the Government of 
Madras in 1878 - So ee 
"It may perhaps be Sasa if the Library is 
worth the Labour spent on it. I aan answer unhesita~ 
tingly that it is. It is now a ‘recognised fact that 
nearly all sanskrit works of importance: exist in 


different recensions. The Tanjore library is 


ee 


unrivalled in this respect; it contains several good 
manuscripts: of all the most important ones known as 
yet, including a few that are now new . « . The 
Tanjore: Library however, contains Bdge coe manus— 
eripts of most- of the -works. which. 7 had discovered 
elsewhere, and this is.a ‘matter of peest importance. 
I believe that this library must, sooner or 
Later escheat to the Government. The preparation of 
this library catalogue will therefore protect proper~ 
ty on enormous value. Sanskrit ‘Manuscripts have long 
been very dear and the cost’ of making proper trans- 
sists is now very heavy. As far. as I can judge,it 
would not be possible to form: a collection like that 
. at Tanjore at a. less cost than £ 50 4000 but mapy manu - 


seripts are unquestionaiity unique." 
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Royal and Important Private Libraries 
of 
-. the Sultanate Period. — 
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We shall now narrate the history of Indian 
libraties after the advent and conquests of the 
Musalmans. 

We begin first with the history of the Turko- 
Afgan period (1206 to 1526 A.D. ) when the Sultan was 
the ruler, protector and benefactor of the people, 

"The Sultan controls affairs, maintains rights, en- 

forces the criminal codes; he is the Pole Star round 

whom revolve the affairs of the world and the Faith; 

he is the protection of God in his realms his shadow 
extends its canopy over His servants, for he forbids 

the forbidden, helps the oppressed, uproots the oppre- 
ssor and gives security to the ivan From the « 

above saying of Ahmad bin Muhammad bin'Abd Rabb, the 
eminent jurist it is evidently elear that the Sultan 

was the mainspring of the entire administrative machinery, - 
religious and cultural activities. He was the supreme 

head and his literary tastes and encouragement for the 
cause of education gave impetus to the general support 

of ‘the poets, philosophers and scientists as well as to the 
establishment of schools, colleges and libraries all 

over the domain. On the contrary his dislike did 
considerable harm to the learned men and institutions. 


In those days Royal help and encouragement could only 
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nelp the growth and | developtient of the cultural 
activities and institutions arid as the Sultan was 
the state ‘personified, the ae played by him was of 
immense value. : 

Sultans . of Delhi, minor ‘mus]im: rulers and nobles 
‘eenexiaiy’ encouraged ‘Islamic. Learning and establish- 
nent(leaktabs (primary schools) Madrashas (schools of 
higher: Learning); Libraries and mosques. The capitals 
of the ezrly Muslim- rulers transferred from Ghagni 
a Lahoré ‘and from: Latiore to: Delhi became the centres 
of leaming” ‘in the ‘traditions and patterns of Ghazni. 
Scholars from different parts of the Muslim world 
assenbled. in. Delhi, Jullendhar, Firozabad and other 
places “which became fanous educational. and cultural 
centres. The Khil ji Sultans were great patrons of 
these activities and. founded Libraries, the most impor= 
tant of them is the Imperial. Library of Delhi. Tn 
coursé of time "the capital of Delhi, by the presence 
of these. unrivailea men of: great talents had become 
the envy of Bagdad, the rival: of Cairo and the equal 
of constantinipole.". a” Ahong the Tugblug and Lodi 
rulers Muhatimad bin Taghiua y Firaz Shah and sultan 
Sikandar Lodi were being men: of great accomplishments 
preely helped scholars and poets and established 
colleges with Mosques attached to them, The inscrip- 
tion of (A131, Darwazah describes Sultan ‘Alauddin 
" Khilji as ‘iUpholder ‘of the pulpits of learning and 
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and religious and strengthener oe hs rules of colleges 
and places of scvenie’. Like the churches and monase 
taries of medieval Europe , these mosques and <hangahs 
provided for ‘education in medieval India. 

| During the period under discussion great progress 
was made’ in all fields of knowledge. Political conditions 
‘did not materially affect Sanskrit literature and . 
Literary works continued to be produeed due to patronage 
/ of the rulers of Vijoynagar, Warrangal, Guzrat etce 
Jains Aiea: mide: cubstanties contribution durinz this 
age. ; # a ‘ 
| Arabic and Persian Literatures in all branches 
of learning produced in India during the xext reign of 
‘Sultans occupy avery important place. Pefsian writings 
‘on History, literature and religion influenced the 
Indian thoughts and introduced systematic historical 


writings. Several Sanskrit works on Music,dancing, 


. astronomy and romantic poetry were translated into 


persian. As a result of these .cultural activities 
innumerable manuscripts were written and collection of 
these records were accumulated in different parts of 
teavesineey, ) . 

The oie of Turo-Afgan rulers thus marks a period 
of literary and education efflorescence but it also 
beeame the occasion for the destructionm of many Hindu and 

Buddhist libraries in existence as in Europe the Reforma- 


tion movenent in its fight against ehurch of Rome 
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inflicted heavy loss: on : the monastic Libraries 

i Minor ruling dynasties ‘of. Bengal, Jaunpur, Malwa, 
Golkmda, Ahmednagar and Bijapur followed passionate= 
ly: the footsteps of the Delhi. Sultans. Of the inpor- 
tant men of letters of this ‘period ‘special mention 
should be made’ of the great. ‘Persian scholar, Ady 
diisan) the Librarian of the ‘nperial satee Mire 
nAjeuddin. and. 21a addin Barni ‘the. Panous historians 3 
Houlana Huadyyan-ud din Unrant y the author ef the 
commentaries on the Tusaini” Talkhis and Mufti ete, 

Muhamaad ‘Ghiord - and gone of: the: earlier Sultans 

Like qutubadaam: and, Bakhtiyar out of fanatic zeal 
— eansed donsiderable ‘harm to the Rindu and Buddhist 
elueational, centred: oy destroying the teaples, monase 
tertés, . universities as ‘Libraries and killing all the 
‘monies | and students ‘ag they. also tried to compensate 
_ these destructive ‘acts by" erecting mosques, colleges 
and Libraries to spread Islamic religion and learn 
. During the socalled Slave dynasty ‘the reigns of 
‘sultin Firiz Tughlug, Iltutmish, Sultan Raziyya, Nasi- 
rad@in and Balban were important for their patronage 
> and zeal for learning. sultan Nasiruddin ig said to 
nave “earned his personal expenses through the sale 


proceeds of penmanshi ‘ Salban's Reign was noted for 


ea extraordinary Literary achivities when aoe fugiti— 


- "ve. prin 1ceg of. ‘Igaa arid. Khorasan who were iliustrious 
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_men of letters took shelter in Delhi due to the- 

on rush of: the infidel Mongols. Innumerable Literary 
societies grew up due to cd patronage’ of Prince 
Mahamnad, the. eldest son of ‘Nosiruddin who used to 

hear Fecitétioas fron Sha naan, ‘éhe Diwani~Sanai ,. 

Diwani RhEgdini etc, It is evidently clear that dur'ing 


the Slave dynasty through ‘the irect patronage of the 


Sultans Delhi becatiie a- place of lear ning. Penman- 
ship had.a very important place’ in the society and 
‘as a result imunumerabe books were copied. and preser- 
ved in the libraries with, dus czre.” ° 

h peep into-tnhe administration of the royal house- 
holds will give us an idea of the regular patt8rns of 
their ‘lives ‘and theiy Likes. and dislikes. They used 
to nointatn: a large establishiiont for the maintenance 
of the Imperial household which Was divided into 
various sections or depart tnents. Bach of these depart. 
ments were known’ as ths Karkhand and distinguished 
men of: rank and file of the court were generally app- 
ointed as officers ~in-charee of each. Karkhana. 

During the time, of “Pirug. Shah the number of these 
Rarkhanas maintained within the Tuperial household 
was thirty six but from tine ‘to time the numbers 
varied: Aniong the Karkhanas tentioned by "Afif",Kita~ 
eieas was under a Kitabdar or Librarian who was also- 
known sm ag Mushatbastan. 


We can conelude from the above | two paragraphs that 


the Sultans rogularly maintained libraries in the 
palace under the direct crnarge of a full time 


LLorarian. 


The Sultans of Delhi maintained the great. 
tradition of Mahmud and the Gagnavid dynasty for 
keeping up the traditional glory and srillianee of 
the court and the growth and devyelonnent of Islamic 
Learning. 

fhe name of Jalal-U'd-din “hilji deserves special 
mention who Pimself being an author and poet renained 
surrounded by eminent men like Amiz Khusrau,Tajuddin 
Iraqi, Khwajah lasan, Muyyid Diwanah, Amir Assian Quli, 
Tkhtikharuddin Razi and 3aq1 matin. During the tine 
of the new sultanate cultural activities received Royal 
patronage and help to the extreme and made a long 
headway e 

Jalal-U'd-din established the Imperial library at 
Delni and appointed Amir Khusrau as the librarian. 

The Sultan gave great importance to the post and 
‘selected the right person in the right place. Not only 
he appointed him the librarian of the Imperial library 
but he also made him the keeper of the holy Koran. 

Amir Knusrau, the librarian who was regarded as a 
great scholar and poet was held in high esteem by the 
Sultan who raised him to the peerage and allowed him 
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to have a royal distinction of wearing the white 
garment. Even as a prince, during the reign of Kai- 
qubad the sultan sanctioned a pension and rewarded 
Amir Khusraw with princely awards. It is evidently 
_ clear from the above lines that the Vinmrias of 
the Imperial library carried much prestige and was 
considered a valuable and very responsible es 

Alauddin, the next Sultan in the first stage of 
his career did not encourage education but latter he 
helped the cause of learning and became the "streng- 
thener of the pulpits of learning ahd religion, 
strengthener of the rules of colleges and places 
of Jouscisn 

Among ma the many poets and philosophers who 
flourished in this time, the mame of learned saint 
Nizamuddin Auliya is very important. His tomb at 
Delhi is even today considered as a very sacred place 
by Muhammedans. He had a library which was the pro-= 
perty of the waqf and was open to every man of learn- 
ing. The library was housed in his Khangah in Ghiya- 
thpur in Delhi which is known today as Nizam-ul- 
Auliyae 

Shaikh 'Abdul-Haq, the Muhaddith of Delhi while 
writing of Shaikh Siraj 'Uthman says, “After this, 
he acquired profeciency in Kafiyah, Mufassal, Qaduri, 
Majma~-'ul-Bahrain under Maulana Rukruddin's supervi- 
sion. And after Shaikh Nizamuddin&s death he acquired 
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other kinds of education for three years and carried 
with him some books from the Shaikh's library which 
was a waqf, and the clothes and Khilafat-Nama which 
he had obtained from the Shaikh. Shaikh Siraj 
‘Uthnan known as Maqdum Sirajuddin was the first dis 
ciple of the saint and when he removed to Lucknow he 
carried along with other things some valuable books 
from the library of his eer 

The Tughluq dynasty opened a new chapter. The 
first sultan Ghiyas-ud-din brought peace and order and 
tas fond of men of letters. He extended his syapathy 
to the learned institutions and persons but for his 
short period of reign he failed to do something of 
permanent value. 

Muhammad Tughluq, the second sultan of the dynas- 
ty was famous for his learning and mastery over cali- 
graphy .« « « 

"The varsatility of his genius surprised those 
who came in contact with him. A lover of the fine arts, 
a cultured scholar and an accomplished poet, he was 
equally at home in logic, astronomy, philosophy, mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with literary works like Sikandar-namah 
and the Tarikhi-i-Mahmude. No one could excel the Sul- 
tan in composition, he had at his ready command a 
good deal of Persian poetry of which he made a large 


use in his writings and speeches" This scholarly 
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sultans tutor Khan Azam Qutlugh Khan was the Khari- 
tadar, keeper of sultan's pen and paper and Amir 
Mukbah, the Sardawatdar or the custodian of king's 
ee te 

Delhi could have been, under the patronage of 
this sultan, an important cultural centres of Asia’ 
but his whimsical nature and bad temper stood on the 
way. His idea of transferring his capital from Delhi 
to Deogir brought ruin upon this city as well as 
upon all the learned institutions. IbnwBatutah who 
Visited India in 1341 saw Delhi like a desert.’ 

Firuz Shah, built a new city at Firuzabad near 
Delhi where he established his power on a strong foot- 
ing. He was a patron of learning and himself wrote 
Fatuhat-i-Firiiz Shahi. Historians like Mazhar and 
scholar like Tatar Khan gathered round him, The sul- 
tan built mosques and Madrasas and created trusts for 
them. He also repaired and revived the old public ins- 
titutions and made necessary arrangements for their 
maintenance. 

The Sultan educated even his slaves and "some of 
the slaves were to spreaiixtheie spend their time in 
reading and committing to memory the holy book, others 
in religious studies or in copying bata "It is 
evidently clear that the sultan encouraged copying 
books and certainly he made necessary arrangements for 


their preservation in a library. 
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During this time like the Muslim rulers and the 
nobles, the Hindu chiefs had also maintained libraries, 
Most of the libraries were housed within the temples. 
Similarly the early Muslim rulers of India made no 
separate buildings as libraries but the valuable and 
rich collection of bcoks and manuscripts were preser- 
ved in the Mosques, educational institutions or Khan- 
qahs. 

Firiz shah conquered the Raja of Nagarkot. In the 
temple of Jawalamukhi at Nagarkot there was a fine li- 
brary of Hindu books consisting of 1300 volumes. Firuz 
invited scholars and ordered them to translate some 
or the books. One of the translators was 'Izgzuddin 
Khalid Khani, the poet who translated one of these 
books dealing with physical sciences into Persian and 
the sultan named the book as Dala'ii-i-Firadz Shahi. 

One of the learred courtiers of Firuz was Tatar 
Khan, the scholar and commentator of Koran. "It is 
said that when he intended to write this book, he 
collected various commentaries and called for a group 
of learned scholars. And he gleaned the differences 
which the various commentators had in some verse or 
sentence, and incorporated them in his book. He has 
also given references to every commentator in case of 
variance. One will thus find all the various commen- 
kakurxin taries in this ome book. He has prepared the 


commentary with great labour and pains .. . He collected 
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‘ all the books on Fatawa and recorded all the contro< 
varsy which the jurists had muxyx on various matters 
in his book .. . reas way the Fatawa was completed 
ira thirty volumes" From the above description there 
can be mo doubt that Tatar Khan had his own personal 
library which consisted of a valuable collection of - 
the books on Fatawa. 

The coastant political struggles and foreign iava- 
Sions in between them considerably hamphered the growth 
aud development of libraries during the sultanate period. 
The death of Fifiz Shah im Sept, 1388 was followed by 
a bloodshed and urmrest. Badauni says - "Day by day 
battles were fought between these two kings." Aad all 
over Hiadusthanm these arose parlus each with its own 
Malik cing)" « At the ead of 1393 Amir Timur invaded 
India sweeping the greater part of the couatry with the 
bitter whirlwind of repime aad pillage. But he did mot 
stay for longer and after his departure " such a famine 
aad pestilence fell upon the capital that the city was 
utterly ruined, aad those of inhabitants who were left 
died, while ror tye whole mouths not a bird moved a 
wing in Delhi." 

The above picture gives a graphic accouat how times 
without mumber the Imperial cities which vied with Bag-~ 
dad aad Cairo were utterly ruimed aad as a result all 
its academic iastitutions aad libraries faced destruc- 


tion. 
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The Saiyid Sultans ruled from 1414 te 1451 A.D. 
folloved by ‘the Lodi dynasty under which writing, works 
or translations and compilation received fresh impetus 
and the Hindus spolied themselves mora to the study of 
Muhanmmadan literature. | 

Sultan Sikandar Lodi, himself a poet and aman of 
great literary acquirenents, greatly encouraged Lloarning. 
tiany foreign scholars were attracted to his court. 

During his reign a treatises on Indian medicine 
ealled Tibb-i-Sitandari was compiled and translated fron 
Sanskrit works by Miyan Bhuvah. " fle got tans eiae fine 
calligraphists and learned men, and euployed them in writing 
hooks on every secicnce. te brought books from <hursan and 
gave then to segrdica and good sien. Writers were continually 
engaged in this work," 

In 1519 A.D. Mehmud bin Shailch Ziya wrote a Persian 
dictionary called the Tuhfat-us-Satadat or Farhang~i-Silande 
and dedicated the volume to Sikandar. Besides tiese,the 
period saw further development of the Muslin sciences, 
including philosophy and several Sanskrit works were 
translated into Persian. Thus due to Sikandar's favours 
and encouragement innumerable libraries grew up all over 


his kingdom. 


The nobles and courtiers similarly patronised 


the cause of education and established their personal 
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libraries. Gdzi khan, a courtier of rbrahin had a 
personal Library which Babur took into his possession 
in 15925 A.D. The following line from Tugukei-Baburi 
will coroborate the fact ~ 10n Monday. eotte seers 
in the fort, I reached the GhAzi Khan Livrary." The 
library was housed within the Delhi Fort. 

the learned minister Hian Bhawa of Sitandar Shah 
(1489.1517) was always surrounded by scholars and poets. 
He had a vaiuable collection of Pooks on all branches 
of knowledge and had employed expert callignaphists 
to copy rare xN works. Shaikh Sulduliah, father of 
Shaikh Rizqullah Mustaqi, a historian who lived under 
the Lodis was a saintiy scholar and « great pros 
books. He possessed a large and valuable library. 

The Sultans of Kashmir emulated the ideas of 
Delhi ant were great patrons of learning. dainu'l 
Abidin(1420-70), the sultan of Kashnir, established 
many educational institutions and libraries. He consie 
derably encouraged the art of book-naking and mainly 
for this purpose he established technical schools 
where people were taught paper-making, bookbinding 


and other aliied arts. 
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LIBRARIES 


OF . 
THE INDEPENDENT SULTANSOF GUZRAT 


‘After the disruptioa of the Tughluq empire Muzaffar 
Khas established his sway as the first iadependeat 
Sultan of Guzrat im 1407 A.D. and the independent 
Sultans of Guzrat ruled for a period of one huadred 
aad eighty years. The rulers of this lime were not 
omly great administrators aad builders but biblio-~ 
philes amd patroas of learming. Im 1411 Ahmad Shah, 
grandsoa of Muzaffar Khas fouaded the historical 
city Ahmedabad. Under the patronage of the Sultass 
of Guzrat large mumber of books were writtem and 
scholars from Yamaa, Hijaz, Egypt and Persia adorned 
their courts. These foreige scholars dedicated their 
works to the rulers. 

Sultam Mahmiad Begda (1458-1511 A.D.) built 
maagy mosques aad madrasas. He was a great biblio- 
phile and had placed his owa library uader the 
coatrol of Sayyid Ushmaa, kaowa as Shami Burhasi. 
The library wes Touses at the madrasa of Osmaapur 
moar Ahmadabad. 

The mext ruler Muzaffar 11(1511-26) greatly 
' gacouraged writings and rewarded the authors 


profusely. He was so fond of good works that whea 
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‘ Sayyid Ali Khan Bara Nahar of Mandu preseated the 
King with the first available copy of the commeatary 
of Fath-al-Bari compiled by Iba Hajar Asqalaai the 
king made the Sayyid goverswor of Broach. The king 
presented two copies of the Quraa to the cities of 
Meeca ane Medima written with his owa hand im gold 
‘water. 

Nobles and statemen of Guzrat followed the tra- 
@ition set up by the Sultass. Im 1548-49 Sultan 
Mahmiid III recalled Asaf Khan, the scholar statemen 
from Meeea to take charge of the chief ministership 
of the troubled state. Asaf Khaa had left behiad him 
a high reputation m for admimistrative capacity and 
he was a great lover of books. When he was returne 
ing from Meeca he was carrying a good collection of 
selected books with him. Unfortumately due to a ship 
wreck oa the coast of India he lost his collections of 
uate aad the most precious amomg them was ar 
autographed as of Mishkat, a reputed collection 
of traditiomus. 

Sidi Said, the famous architect who built the 
Sidi Said Masjid at Ahmedabad was @petnoe of leara- 
ing. He had collected a fine library. He sent his 
owa ship to Beypt for bringing the books he wanted 
for his library. But the ship om her return funy 


" Jamded at Cambay where many of the books were lost. 


During this age Guzrat produced many scholars, 
saints, authors and compilers. All Muattagi was one of 
‘them. Being a great lover of learning and a reputed 
teacher he used to supply books to the students and 
prepare ink for them. He did rearrange Suyuti's Jamma' 
Jawani’ for the help of the students and thus oer 


ved an immense service for further study of Fiqh. 
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The cultural history of ‘the Timurid dynasty is the 
culmination of the tradition started in Turko-Afgan 
period. The Moghul emperors were creat patrons of 
learning and great builders. Innumerable Mosques, 
Mausolemms and educational institutions were cons- 
tructed during this period. Except Aurangzeb all 
other emperors extended their help graciously to the 
growth and development of art, literature and music. 
Book-making as well as library development aaae 
remarkable progress during this period. 

Zahir -ud-din Mohammad Babur was a scholar,man 
of literary taste and author of several volumes 
both on Jurisprudence and Prosody. He encouraged 
calliggaphy and himself auveres a new type of write 
ing known as Babari hand. 

Babur was very fond of books and took keen inter~ 
est in the development of his library. In 1525 he 
took possession of the personal library of Ghazi 
Khan and expected to find many good books there. 

But he was @isappointed and this is evidently clear 
from his following saying «- 
"JT did not on the whole find so many books of 
value as, from their appearance, I had expected." 
“He distributed saa the selected titles to 


Humayun and Kamran. 
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Babur was always accompanied by learned and li- 
terary men who received considerable encouragement 
from the emperor. Among them the name of Khwandamir 
deserves special mention. Khwandamir who was a li- 
brarian in Hirat Bcocmpanted the king in his expe- 
dition to Bengal. ; 

During his reign innumerable schools and colle~ 
ges were built up. One of the duties of the Shuhrah- 
i-Am or the public works Departments was to build 
Maktabs and Madrasahs. Every Madrasah usually had 
its own library. ° 

or was also keen in building up the empet aa 
library as well as his own personal library ,where 
he kept selected and well-illustrated books of his 
choice. Here within his personal library he used to 
take rest and to relax. The ruler is also credited 
for having introduced the art of book-illustration 
which considerably @eveloped during the reign of 
his son and sealeiucnc? | 

Humayun, the eldest son of Babur ascended the 
throne in 1530 A.D. 

Humayiin imbibed some of the best traits and tra- 
ditions of his family and like his father he was 
highly educated and was passionately interested in 
Arts and Sciences. Moreover while he, as an exiled 
monarch, was living in Persia, he was strongly 


influenced by the literary and artistic activities 


“« 
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- of Shah Tahmaspas court. He wrote a few volumes on 
the nature of elements and loved to study Geography 
and Astronomy. The other favourite subjects of 
the emperor were literature and poetry and like his 
predecessors he used to hold discussions with the 
poets and ccavescchetes Ferishta writes that the 
emperor built seven halls and named them after seven 
planets. In the halls named after Saturn and Jupiter 
he used to receive men of letters like Khwandanir, 
the historian and ex-librarian of Hirats; Jauhar,the 
reputed author, Admiral Sidi Alii Rais, the Turkish 
scholar,poet and astronomer. In his travel diary 
Admiral Rais wrote - "I started work and finished 
my astronomical observations, working day and night 
without taking any rest..,'% There is much enthusiasm - 
for poetry and poetical contests in those days and 
for this reason I had to remain in the king's pre- 
sence." 

Humayin was a great lover of books and he was 
encouraged to cultivate the hobby by his father who 
presented him with selected books from the collec 
tion of Gazi Khan. The emperor's fondness went so 
far that he used to carry a library of selected 
works when he was engaged in battle-fields. During 
the time of his expeditions to Bengal and Guzrat he 
carried such abe Even being defeated by 


Sher Xhan when he encamped at Cambay he had several 
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. books and a librarian with nia One night during 
the fugitive period a body of forest tribes known 
as Kolis made a night attack on his camp and plund- 
ered it and decamped with the booty of which was 
a copy of the History of Aeuaviateae This is 
further corroborated by the following writing of . 
Abul-Fazl - ® Many rare books which were his real 
companions and were always kept in His Majesty's 
personal possession were lost. Among these was 
Timur Nami, translated by Mulla Sultan Ali and 
illustrated by Ustad Bihzad which is now in the 
Shahenshah's labrasy, Nizam, father of a Beg 
or Baz Bahadur was a librarian of the king. 

The emperor's encouragement in establishing 
libraries is fathers further emphasised by the 
fact that he converted a pleasure -house in Purana 
Qila of Delhi into a library shortly before his 
death. This house in Purana Qila was built by Sher 
Shah in 1541 as a pleasure-house and was named as 
Sher Mandal. It is an octagonal bullding of grani- 
te and red sandstone and is two storied. 

The magnificient buildings errected by Humayun 
at Agra was known as Khana-i-Tilism. Its main pore 
tion contained three buildings of which Khana-i- 
Sa'dat is ome insk the middle and octagonal in shape. 
In its upper room was the library where there was a 


prayer carpet (jai nimag), books, gilded pen cases 
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.(qalamdan), portfolios(Juzdan), picture books and 
beautiful specimens of sane 

Humayun fell down from the stairs of his libra- 
ry situated in Purana Qila, Delhi and omired on 
Sunday, January 26,1556 at about sun set. 

Humayun's contribution, within such a short and 
disturbed period, to the establishment of libraries 
and encouragement for the love of books is a praise- 
worthy and notable achievement. 

Akbar, the greatest of the Moghul emperors succeed-~ 
ed Humayun . The second battle of Panipat (November 5, 
1556) closed the chapter of the Afgans and heralded 
the real beginning of the Moghul empire in India. 

Akbar so long ruled under the shadows of his 
guardian Bairam Khan and the court ladies. The death 
of Bairam in 1861 and of his mother in 1562 made Akbar 
free to rule by himself till his death in 1605. With 
the fearless energy of Alexander, Akbar conquered the 
entire morthern India and brought peace and prosperity 
to & this war-torn land. This socio-economic change 
contributed largely to the progress and dscelcnaent 
of the cultural life in all its branches specially in 
painting, writing and illustrating books, translating 
books from other languages and in establishing libra- 
ries. As a result besides the Imperial library "to 
which probably no parallel then existed or even existed 


in the world" innumerable private libraries and 
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' ‘libraries attached to educational institutions flouri- 
shed during this period. 

Akbar though unlettered was a very cultured man 
with a strong desire for learning. He had refined and 
very tolerant taste and genuine intellectual curiosi- 
ty. "My father (Akbar) used to hold discourse with 
learned men of all persuation, particularly the Pan- 
dits and the intelligent persons of Hindusthan.Though 
he was illiterate, yet from constantly conversing with 
learned and clever persons, his language was so ux 
polished that no one could discover from his’conversa- 
tion that he was entirely uneducated. He understood 
even the elegance of poetry and prose so well oe it 
is impossible £o conceive of any more proficient". 

The above lines from the pen of his son and successor 
aptly proves his (Akbar's) cultural trend of mind 

and passionate genuine interest for knowledge. Not 
only he made himself fit through discussions and 
conversations but he maintained a very rich library 
and appointed experienced and learned people to read 
aloud books to him every day. In this connection Abu- 
'|-Fazl writes:- "His Majesty's library is divided 
into several parts; some of the books are Kept within 
and some without the Harem .. . Experienced people 
bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, 
who hears every book from the beginning to the end. 


At whatever page the readers daily stop, His Majesty 
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‘makes with his own pen a sign, according to the num- 
ber of pages; and rewards the readers with presents of 
cash either in gold or silver, according to number of 
leaves read out by them. Among books of renown, there 
are no historical facts of the past ages or curiosities 
of science, or interesting points of philosophy with 
which His Majesty, a leader of important sages, is 
acquainted. He does not get tired of learning, a book 
over moat ot listens to the reading of it with more 
interest." Thus Akbar became conversant with the 
aifferent philosophical ideas, literary trends and 
historical facts." 

Akbar inherited an Imperial library from his 
father and out of his love for collection of books 
he enriched the library to ZY a large extent. These 
collections came mostly from some of the private 
libraries and also from the libraries of Guzrat; 
Jaunpur, Kashmir, Bihar, Bengal and eee a: Further 
additions were made by the writings and translations 
done at his court and also from presentations from 
the nobles and high officers. 

Faizi bad a good collection consisting of 4,300 
Msse in his library. After his death = collection 
was transferred to the Imperial library, and it was 
entered and numbered along with the Imperial collec- 
-tion. Faizi's collection was divided into three 


different sections as (1) Poetry, music, medicine 
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‘and astrology (2) Philosophy, philology, Suffisn, 
astronomy and geometry and (3) Theology, law,commen- 
tarlies etc. There were several copies of the same 
yahoo neo example there were 101 copies of Nal 
Daman, 

During the conquest of Gujrat the library of , 
I'timad Khan Gujrati was acquired by the emperor 
and it was epenseetred to form a part ot the Impe- 
rial libary. When Gujrat was finally conquered 
Mirza Khan Khanan rejoined the court an@ in the Sth 
year he presented to the emperor a copy his Persian 
translation of Babar's Chegta-i-memoirs(Wagi'at-i- 
Suet). 

By order of the emperor many infortant works ori- 
ginally written in Sanskrit and other languaged were 
translated into Persian. The Mahabharat was transla- 
ted by Persian scholars like Nagib Khan, Maulana 
Abul Qadir of Badaon and Shayykh Sultan of Thanes- 
war and it contained nearly one thousand verses and 
Was named as Razm-Namat or the book of wars. In 
1589 A.D. Badauni translated Ramayan after working. 
hard for four years. Hazi Ibrahim Sirhind transla- 
ted Atharvaveda; Fapzi the Lilabati, Hindu mathe- 
matical work; Mokammal Khan of Guzrat translated 
Tajak, a wellexnown work on Astronomy; Mirza Abdur 
Rahim Khan translated the memoirs of Babur from 
Turkish into Persian and Maulana Shah Mahamnad of 
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_pshahbad translated the History of Kashmir from Kash- 
mirian; Mujam'l-Buldan, a treaties on towns and 
countries was translated by several scholars fron 
ATabic. Besides these, translations of Nal~Daman 
and Kalilawa Damna and, Tarikh-i-Alfi, history of 
one thousand years were done by learned sintaes 
It is evidently clear from the above that during 
the time of Akbar there was a regular translation 
bureau and sae volumes were added to the 


Imperial library. 


Movedver the Imperial library and his personal 
library were enriched by many original literary works. 
Among the important verse writers special mention should 
be made of Ghizali, Faizi, Muhammad Husain Naziri of 
Nishapur, Sayyid Jamaluddin Urfi of Shieraj etc. 
Jarome Kavier, an outstanding Jesuit wrote several 
Persian works on Christian religion and philosophy 
and presented them to Akbar and ee 

In order to enhance the production of beautiful 
volunes Akbar encouraged calligraphy and painting. 

He loved well illustrated books written with a fine 
handwriting. The author of AineieAkbari writes that 
during the time of Akbar there existed a eight 
modes of writing as Suls, Taugi Munaqaag, Naskh, 
Raihan, Riga, Ghubar and Taliq. Akbar was very 
“fond of Nasta'liq handwriting and the famous master 
of said writing, Muhammad Hussain of Kashmir was 
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»«honoured by the title “Zarrin-Kalam" or "God pen" 
Akbar being fond of good handwriting did not care 
for the choicest printed books presented by the lst 
Jesuit oie But he was-not so hostile to 
printed books like the Duke Federigo of Urbino 
who would neither own them nor allow them in xt. 
their collections. 

The first Jesuit mission presented to Akbar 
a huge and well bound Bible in four languages(He- 
brew, Chaldee, Latin and Greek) in seven volumes. 
This Royal Polyghot was edited by Montanus and 
printed at Antwerp by Plantyn in 1569 - 1572 for 
King Philip II. This volume, which was returned by 
Akbar to the Fathers was in the Catholic library 
of Lucknow till 1857. Thus Akbar possessed many 
European books and he showed his Eurovean book 
collection to the Fathers of the Third Mission in 1695. 
He also requested them to take some of the books as 
they required. The Fathers received from Akbar's 
library the Royal Bible and concordances, the 
Summa and other works of S.Thomas Aquinas, the 
works of the scholastic writer Domingo de Soto, of 
S.4ntonino of Forciglione, of Pope Sylvester(d. 
1003) and Cardinal Cajetan(1470-1524), the Chro- 
nies of S.¥rancis, the History of the Popes, the 
Laws of Portugal, the Commentaries of Alfonso 


Albuquerque, the writings of the Brazil missionary 
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‘of Juan Espeleta of Navarre (a relative of Jerome 
Kavier, who died in 1555), the Exercitia Spiritualie 
of 5.Ignatius, the Constitutions of the Society, 
and a Latin Grammar written by the Jesuit Emmanuel 
Alvarez (1526-1582). Of several of these Akbar had 
duplicates. 

The Jesuit Fathers, besides the European books 
presented to him Persian transiations of Christ's 
life and Christian religious books. Akbar greatly 
admired the books and he used to read them often. 

‘While Fr.Pigneiro aa vens town of Agra (1602), 
Fr.davier, who was also there, presented to the King 
a treatise in Persian on the life, miracles, and 
doctrines of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which the 
king had himself asked, and which he longed to sea, 
Hence, he showed that he esteened it much and he 
had it often read by his great Captain Agiscoa 
("Aziz Koka), who took so much pleasure in it that 
he asked the father for another copy, and it was 
already so much talked of among the Grandees that 
there was hope God would by this means make known to 
those infidels and unbelievers His only Son our Lord. 
After this, the King asked the eed for another 
book on the life of the Apostles", 

Mr, George Ranking of Oxford, ex-secretary to 
‘the Board of Examiners in Calcutte possessed a copy 


of Xavier's Persian translation of Lives of the 


| 
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: Apostles. The book in several places bears the seal 


Muhammad Akbar, Parishah-i-Ghazi,1012(1.e¢.1604) 
which shows that it belonged to the Royal library 
of ieee 

The emperor loved beautifully written and pro- 
fusely illustrated Mss. For his Imperial library 
Akbar secured a richly illustrated Ms. of Ragn-Namal. 
which costed him about £ 40,000. One such copy is 
now in the Jaipur Durbar Library. Due to royal pa- 
tronage innumerable able and master calligraphists 


and artists devoted their lives for perfection of 


_his art. 


Hbul-Bazl described eee their names and 
activities in Ainei-d4kbari, More than hundred 
painters during this time became famous masters. 
His libraries contained innumerable books ornamented 
with delicate paintings. The twelve volumes of the 
story of Hamzah contained not less than one thou- 
sand and four hundred illustrations. Volumes of 
his library Like Chingignama, the Zafarnama, the 
Razm nama, the Ramayan, Nal-Damayanti, Kalilahwa 
Damanah etc. were all mints. In order to 
encourage the art sa es the emperor establi- 
shed a royal studio. 

Akbar died = in October 1605..After his death 
an inventory of the Imperial properties housed: in 
the fort of Agra was taken. Two buropean authors 


Manrique and De Lact copied the inventory from 
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official records when we find that the Imperial 
library contained 24,000 illustrated and well bound 
volumes. The approximate price of the collection 
was %.6,463,731. The average price of each volume 
should be £ 27 to £ 30 and similarly according to 
the rate eee ee total valuation should be 

£ 737,169. 

Mulla Pir Muhammad who was one of the tutors of 
eee served as the superintendent of the libra- 
ry. 

Besides the Imperial collection innumerable 
libraries did flourish during this time and they 
were mentained by the nobles, important citizens and 
also by some of queens of the emperor#. One of his 
queen Salima Sultana Begam who vasdvery accomplished 
lady maintained a library of her own. She ere one 
many Persian poems under the non-de-plume of Makfi. 
Badauni became embarrassed as he or some body else 
lost the book <= the original "Thirty two thrones" 
or Badauni's translation which Salima Begam had 
been studying at that ees Gul Badan Begam,the 
daughter of Babur and authoress of Humayun Namal 
Was werX also a very learned td and she collected 
books for her personal library. 

Among the libraries maintained by the nobles 
_the libraries of Abdur Rahim Khanei-Khanan, who was 
the governor of Ahmedabad in the first stage of his 


career and also a scholar and the library of Shaikh 
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: Faiziderser deserves a special mention. 

Khan-i-Khanan possessed a big personal library 
which was maintained by a staff of 95 men. The per- 
sonnel included the librarian, book-binder,scribe, 
translator etc. and most of the books of the libra- 
ry were written and presented by their respective: 
authors. Many seekers of wisdom used to visit the 
library for "study and seieiverevancnet” Aine 
Ibrahim Naqgash, who was a scholar, writer, book- 
binder and gilder served as Kitabdar of Khan-t- 
Khanan's library. Mir Bagi wag the Nizam or the 
highest officer of the library. Niamatullah, the 
author of Makhzan-i~Afghani sometimes acted as the 
librarian of Khan Khanan Abdur Rehim and then as 
a historiegrapher sf at Emperor Jahangir's court. 

Shaikh Faizi had his own private library which 
contained 4300 books. After his death in 1595 his 
collection was transferred to the Imperial library 
at ee 

Sipha Salar Munim Khan, Khan Khanan, the gover- 
nor of Jaunpur during the time of Akbar was a great 
patron of learning and he built a bridge over the 
Gumti near Jaunpur. He had also a hobby of collect- 
ing books for his library. Bahadur Khan Uzbak,his 
friend presented him with a copy of Kulliyah Sa'di. 
He also purchased books like Diwan of Mirza Kamran 


for his library. 
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| Salim, after séven days of his: father Akbar's 
edith, ascended the. throne’ at Agra and assumed the 
title -~ Nur-ud-din Muhamaad. ‘Jahangir Padshah Ghazi. 
Though fond of pleasures Jahangir was a nan of refi- 
ned tastes. “and inherited some- of the: good qualities 
of his. father anid great grand father Babur, His Tuguk 
amply testifies his Literary tastes, and love of books. 
Jenangtx was Ble a patron of learning - -and promoter 
_ Siem of “the cause of education. He: ordered that the 
properties of a'rich hierless man, should be utilised 
for building and ‘repairing Wadrashas, monasteries 
and Libraries and “repaired ‘even those Madrashas that 
had for: thirty years been the dwelling ‘olaces of birds 
and beasts ‘and filled with students, and professors a 
Tis through imperial patronage - Agra maint cained her 
tradition ee being.a centre, of: learning and abode of 
scholars. . 

“The empe-cor not aay inherited a righ Imperial 
Library ‘but’ considerably enriched ‘the collection 
and added a picture gallery to nee During his time 
Maktub Khan. was the superintendent of -both the Impe- 
“ial Libary ae Picture glory. 

Besides the Inperial Library. the enperor had a 
“personal Library and of love of book's was %.so great 
that when. he’ went to. Gugrat, “his personal Library 
noved. along with him. At Gugrat he presented books to 


the. Ulemas Lux arom the library. Jahangir describes : 
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‘the presentation as follows:- 

"On the 16th, Tuesday, the elite of Gujrat came 
to me for the second time. I again gave them Khil'ah, 
travelling expenses and land and then allowed to go. 
I gave every one of them from my personal library a 
book like Tafsiri Kashshaf, Tafsiri Husaini,Rauze- 
tul-Ahbab and on the back of each book wrote the 
date fee arrival in Gujrat ahd the bestowing of 
books." 

To enrich his library as well as to satisfy his 
craving for love of books Jahangir used to purchase 
Mss at a very high price. Martin writes - "The manus- 
cript for which Jahangir paid 3000 gold rupees ~ a 
sum equivalent to £ 10,000 «= would not fetch £2000 
at a sale in Paris today. Through the following cen- 
turles, the same love for old books prevailed and 
ridiculous prices were paid for them, as high in 
proportion =e Americans now pay for Rembrandts and 
Van Dycks." 

Jahangir enriched and patronised the art of book 
illustration to a considerable degree. As Akbar had 
a great fascination for life like portrait paintings, 
Jahangir with the idea that "actual likeness might 
afford a great surprise to the reader than mere des- 
cription," appointed artists to illustrate his 
“Jahangir-Namah" with life-like pictures of animals 
that were BRouEne <0 him by Mugarrb Khan from the 


sea port of Goa. 
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In order to maintain the huge Imperial library 
he had a large staff including copyists. When he com- 
pleted writing Tuzuk he ordered the scribes of his 
library to copy the same volume and distribute them 
to the grandees of the country. Shah-Jahan received 
the first copy. Jahangir also patronised the art of 
calligraphy and honoured the eminent calligraphists 
of the age. The mupesx emperor presented the eminent 
calligraphist Shaikh Farid Bakhari with a robe of 
honour, a jewelled sword, a pen and inkstand and 
conferred the title "Mir Bakshi" on him. He said - 

"I regard thee as Lord of the sword and the Pen" 
(Sahibu - s Saif-wa-l rT ie 
Nur Jahan, the highly eultured consort of the 

emperor wes also a lever of books. She maintained 
her private library and purchased a copy of the 
Diwan of Kamran for three mohurs. The copy is now 
preserved in the Khuda Baksh Libray, Patna and the 
following lines eccur on the first page of the Diwan - 

"Three Muhur the price of this tresure. Nawab 
Nur-un- Nisa Begam". 

Shaikh Farid Bukhari was one of the grandees of 
Jahangir's court and was for a long time the governor 
of Lahor and Ahmedabad. He maintained a personal li- 
brary and bought ~ Diwan of. Hasan Deblavi" for the 
same. The vor: is now in possession of Khuda Baksh 


Library, Patna. 
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» Shah Jahan also like his pr@decessors patronised 
. learningsdnd education. ; 

He encouraged learned men with ‘gifts and presents 
and many poets, theologicians and historians flourish- 
ed in his time .- Among them special mention should be 
made of Abdul Hamid Lahori, author of Padshah-Namai;; 
Aminai Qazwini, author of another Padshah-Namai:; 
Muhammad Salih, author of ‘Amal-1-Salih; Inayat Khan, 
author of Shah-Jahan-—Namai., Under the patwonage of 
Dara Shu#kah, the didect son of the emperor many impor- 
tant books were written and translated into Rersian. 

Besides these translations and original wok 
works on various field of knowledge four voluminous 
dictaonaries were compiled and dedicated to Shah Jahan 
- a) Farhang-i-Rashidi and b) Muntakhab-ul-Lughat- 
i-Shahjahani. by Abdur Rashid -ul-Tatvi; chahar Ansar 
Danish by Amanullah and Shahid-1~Sadig by Md.Sadigq, 
which deals with religious, asia “pea political 
ethical and cosmographical matters. 

The emperor founded the Imperial college at 
Delhi and repaired the college named as Dar-ul-Baga. 
It is very natural that these educational institu- 
tions had their respective libraries. The emperor 
though was not very particular about book-collection 
and library development still he used to listen re- 

« gularly books read to him’in the late night,Sir J. 
Sarear writes- "At about 8-30 P.M, he returned to 
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harem. Two and sometimes three hours were here spent 
in listening to Songs by women. Then His Majesty 
retired to bed ata was zeae: téo sleep. Good readers 
sat behind a. “ purdah wnich, separated them from the 
“ Foyal bed chamber end read aloud books on travel, 
lives of saints and prophets and histories of former 
kings el rich’ a ae instruction, ' Among them,the 
‘tite of ‘Timur and or as os Babur were his 
special favourites. a 

Johann Albert Yon, Mandelslo,: a young German 
arrived at Surat din: April, 1628, Later in the same 
year he made’ ‘tour of Anmadabad, Cambay ,Agra and ‘Lae 
‘hore. He wrote, in hee: travel oa that the Imperial | 
Library of shah Jahan had 24, 090 posks: nicely bounds 
The chief librarian :was Imnown as Dardgha~iitab Khana. 
fhe names of 'Abdur Rehman, RashidAl, the calligra- 
phist} Mir Salih, Mir Sayyid Ali, I'tirmad Khans 
_ Inayet Khan, son of Zafar Khan are- ‘mentioned in con- 
nection, of the Ree 

‘Daring this time there were good. libraries mane 

ned by the Jesuit. ‘Fathers poth at Agra and Delhi. The 
-libraries contained books written in oriental langua = 
ges by Fathers as well as oriental documents of reli- 
gious character. The Agra college library was partly 
Looted and burnt on the advice of: shah Jahan while 
Ahmad Shah Abdali looted in 1759 the Delhi Library 


. exeept the books - - Exoeptis Libris Persicis and 


a ae: 
Arabicis et. Buropeis. 


. _ Father Henry Bust first went: to Delhi in 1650. 
His mission was’ to Pevive the cause | of the Christian 
missionaries at ‘the’ Hogti court’, in order to have 
his: purpose, fulfilled he contacted Prince Dara and 
some important nobles of “the court.’ Some of the Mus - 
; Lim nobles. maintained Libraries of: Christian litera- 
ture, “Father Bust had. a disougsion with a ‘master of 
the Muslims’ who had a large’ Library. - ‘Like an Arabic 
Eseurial! earn iine ‘books on: ae aifterent aspects 
of Christiauity. pe : ae is 7 a 

| in Juhe 1656 Auranzeb agsumed the Tmperial dig- 
nity; He was a ‘man. of high intellectual ‘powers , a oon 
Lliant writer, a skilled. adninistrator, unde unued 
soldier: ane a pious Moslem king. | 

He encouraged: Islamic learning, Founded a nue 
ber of schools ‘and colleges, repaired the old vadra- 
shas but at’ the. ‘same: tide. ordered his governors to 
destroy Hindu. schools and temples ang put down their 
religious practices, 

Aurangzeb: was highly pei veiouct ‘Every day after 
“prayer at: 2PM. “he: used either to read Quran, copying 
“it, hunting ‘through Arabic jurisprudence or aoe the 
books and. pamphlets or the Islamic ‘religion. It is 
evidently clear from is. last will that Ae saved a 
sum of “fee 305 which he earned by. eer ama the copies 


of qurin written or copied by, hime 


—_ He being passionately devoted to Islamic law and 
theology, ordered eminent jurists’ to coxpile the Fatawa- 
inAlangiri under ‘the direction of Mulla Niza and fuxk- 
collected books on Tafsirs, works on Hadis,Figh etc, - 
These Volumes enriched the collection ‘of the imperial 
Library, "He also added a new collection to the Imme-~ 
rial library by" transferring the. ee of peouned 
- Gawan from Bidare Log : 

‘Like his predecessors Aurangzeb entertained and 
konoured a erty of expert calligraphists a his court. 
Prince Dara shiktuh and princess. Zib-un-nisa were train- 
"ed in the att of calligraphy. by the famous calligraphi- 
st Aga Abdur Raghia while: the eitperor had his own train- 
‘ing under the guidance of Syed. ALi aac the Libre- 
Yian of the Imperial Lipraiy, 

Muhammad Salih, was the Nazim of the Imperial 
library and Muhammad Mansur and Sayyid Ali-~al-Husaini 
were-.the Mahatains. The former Muha ‘trim was honoured 
with. the. title of Mekramat Knane 

Emperor's daughter Zebuncnisa Was a very cul- 
tured lady. She was a poet, and eyes request Mulla 
Safiuddin translated Iman Razi's - Tafsire Kabir inte 
Persian and mamed it Zebut Tafasir. She was a “sedu- 
Lous collecter of books and had a large Library( 
Matasiri ‘Alameiri) for the use-of senolars,. 

The death .of Aurangzeb -on 3rd March 1707 heralded 


the disintegration of the Moghul empire and his sons 
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in order to get hold of the throne started the bloody feud. 
Among his successors Bahadur Shah(1707-1212) Muhammad Shah 
(1719-48) and Shih Alam II(1759-1806) being ‘cultured and men 
of literary tastes tried to continue the Moghul tradition 
inspite of the vissicitude of fortune end the invasion of 
Wadir Samak Shah in 1733 a.D 

Bahadur Shah founded some more seteess and encouraged 
the learned men of the society. 

Nadir Shah invaded India during the time of the next 
ruler and ordered a general massacre of the Delhi city.The 
conqueror carried away with him all the crown jewels, the 
famous Kohinoor diamond, the peacock throne and many valuable 
and illustrated Persian manuscripts fro: the Imperial library. 

Shab Alam II tried to revive the old glory of the 
Imperial library and he sincerely started to collect books 
for the same. "It is mentioned in the -'Ibrat-Namah that 
Ghulan Qadir, the fiend in human shape, who had most cruely 
deprived the monarch of his eyes only three days before, went 
into the jewel house and took out a chest and a box of jewels, 
several copies of the Quran and eight large baskets of 
becoks out of the Imperial ieee 8 

Among the contemporary libraries the valuable collections 
of Maharaja Chikka Deva Raya(1672-1704 A.D.) of Mysore 
andi of Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II(1686-1743 A.D.) of Jaipur 
deserve special mention. Chikka Deva's library of 
rarest Sanskrit, philosophical and historical works 
was destroyed by Tipu Sultan. Jai Singh, being highly 
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interested in Astronomy collected books on Astronomy 
even from Europe. The library of Jai Singh contained 
volumes like Euclid's Elements, books on plains and 
spherical trigonometry, La Biae ts Tabulee Astronomi- 
cal, Hamsteed's Historia etc. After his death "Jai 
Singh's son Jagat Singh gave this valuable library 
to a courtesan and it was thus destroyed and its 
books distributed among its base metega 

It will be interesting to note that during the 
days of the later Moghuls the Jesuit Fathers carried 
with them many Indian books to France mainly for the 
library of Louis# the xv(1729-1795).” 


MOGHUL ABCHIVES: 

In the tradition of Bagdad and Cairo the Imperial 
Moghuls used to maintain and preseve the important 
government documents and state papers. The Moghul Govt. 
was known as the Kaghazi-Raj or paper government as 
most of the official records and transactions were 
written on we 

The Moghul courts maintained many news writers and 
clerks a to record every official transactions and 
orders in detail. There were 14 such news writers in 
the court of Akbar, Du Jarrie and Abul Fazl's 
writings corroborate the Bruth. 

Regarding the duties of the News-writers(Wa'qia- 
Nevises) Abul -Fazkl writers - "Their's duty is to write 


down the orders and doings of His Majesty and whatever 
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the heads of the Departments ee age re Du Jarrie 
informs us the following:= 

"The king is ...+.. attended by a number of secre- 
taries whose duty is to record every word that he 
es During the time of Aurangzeb the weekly 
reports of the news writers and secretaries were read 
to His Majesty regularly at 9 P.M. by the lady offi- 
cials in order to keep him abrest to the happenings 
of his gest, Manuphj, the Venetian tells us 
that Aurangzeb, when sending an embassy to Persia 
sent with it the usual officials, a waqi'ahnavis and 
a Khufiyah-navis. 

The Moghul archives mainly maintained the follow- 

ing state acmeare 

(1) Qaqia or daily reports of the Imperial court 

(2) Royal orders (Akham) 

(3) Official correspondence includes the Imperial 
letters, letters of the royal family, letters 
of the grandees amongst themselves and address- 
ed to the Euperor$ officer's correspondence 
and field despatches (Fateh Namah, Tumar) 

(4) Govt. orders issued from the various departments. 

(5) Miscellaneous records like - will(Wasiat Namah) 
statistical accounts, official annals, news 
letters. | 

(6) Court chronicles include also the letter books 
of the Munshis. 
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All these absuve named documents and records were 
generally preserved both at the ecapttals of the central 
as well as provincial governnents during the time of 
the Moghuls. The Imperial chancery or Daftar-Khana 
was under a Daroga or officer-in-charge of the records. 
The provincial Daftar Knanas were under tne Chief Minis- 
ters or Dewans of the respective provinces. 

Even during the time of the Noghuls important re- 
cords and documents of sister states were preserved in 
the Dafter-Khanas. This is amply corroborated by the 
presence of a copy: of a farman cf Shah Tahmas of 
Persia in the Dafter-Khana of Akbar at Agra and an un~ 
dated Shah Jahani farman either possibly of Bijapur 
or Golkonda sultanates in the provincial Daftar Khana 
at Baganagar, iehaies 

The building which was used as the Dafter- 
Khana of Akbar still exists at Fatehpur Sikri."It is 
a big hall 48% feet long and 284 feet wide with an en- 
closed varandah and a frontal court. It is built on a 
platform to the south of Athar's “bedroom. 

William Finch(1611), Joannes de Lact(1503~1649) 
and Sebastien Manriyue(1640), the European travellers 
visited the Dafter-khana at es, Similar Record 
rooms were maintained in the Delhi fort and it existed 
during the time of Aurangz?b and Bahadur Shah, 


~ 
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Libraries 
of 
The 


Minor Muslim Kingdoms 


2 a 


So far we have dwelt upon the contributions made 
by the Turko-Afgan and Moghul rulers towards the deve- 
lopment of Indian libraries. But besides them, many 
small Muslim kingdoms sprang up all over India gnd 
they also made valuable contributions in this field. 

In order to complete the survey of the history 
of medieval Indian libraries we shall present here 
the achievements of those smaller kingdoms. 

The Bahamani Kingdom 3 

The Bahamani kingdom which was founded by 
AfghanHassan Sango 2am in 1347 A.D. deserves 
special mention. The Bahamani kings who continued 
their rule upto 1526 A.D. and stretched their empire 
from sea to sea were great patrons of learning and 
founded many colleges and libraries. Mujahid Shah 
Bahamani founded in 1878 a eeu Par for the education 
of the orphans, mn Ahmad Shah built a magnificient 
college near cane Muhamaad Shah Bahamani IT 
built another imposing college at Bidar which is 


one of the many beautiful remains of the grandeur 
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of the beicauac - All these colleges had their respec. 
tive libraries along wit’. them. The Bidar college libra~ 
ry ae 3006 volumes for the use of tue staff and 
students. 

Besides the college libraries, the kings and nobles 
used to maintain their personal libraries. 

Mahmud Gawan who served the Bahnani kingdom as minis- 
ter in three suecessive reigns was a very simple man 
and fond of learning. The military record of Muhanad 
Shah III's (1463-82) reign due to x wise and honest 
policy of Mahmud Gawan is indeed one of triumphs.On 
the return of Mahmud Gawan's victorious expedition he 
was promoted to high rank, the Queen-mother called him 
her brother and the king gave him a suit of his own 
robes and honoured him by a visit of three weeks. 

Ferishta tells the story of his response to the 
royal honours showered on him which shows his attitude 
to the Library:- 

"0n Mahmud Shah's leaving the house of the minis~ 
ter. Mahmood Gavan, retiring to his chamber, disrobed 
himself of his splendid dress, threw himsclf on the 
ground and wept plenteously; after which he came out, 
put on the habit of a dervish, and calling together 
all the most deserving holy and learned men, and 
syeds of Bidar, distributing among them most of his 
money, jewels, and other wealth, reserving, only his 


elephants, horses and library, saying: "Praise be to 
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God, I have escaped temptation, and am now free fron 
danger," 

Mulla Shamsuddin asked him why he had given away 
everything but his library, his elephants, and horses. 
He replied: "When the king honoured me with a visit, 
and the Queen-mother called me brother, my evil pase 
sions began to prevail against my reasons and the 
struggle between vice and virtue was so great in uy 
mind, that I became distressed gvon in the presence 
of his Majesty, who kindly enquired the cause of my 
concern. I was obliged to feign illness in exeuSe of 
my conduct; on which the king, advising ne to take 
some repose, roturned to his palace, " I have, there« 
fore," said the minister, "parted with wealth, the 
cause of this temptation to evil". His library,he 
said, he had retained for the use of students, and 
his elephants and horses he regarded as the king's, 
lent him only for a season. After this day, the minis- 
ter always wore plain apparel; when at ledsure from 
State affairs he retired to his own mosque and colle~ 
ge, where he spent his time in the society of tne 
learned and persons eminent for piety and virtue." 

Thug Mahmud Gawan retained his personal library 
which contained about 25,000 manuscripts till his 
death (i.e. April 1481) and nent open for the use 

we 


of the students and learned men. 
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Bijapur 

Bijapur and Golconda had the credit of producing 
some learned kings who patronised men of letters and 
established educational institutions and libraries. 

Bijapur in its pre-Muslim days had the repatation 
as a seat of learning and the magnificient three stori- 
ed college made of granite stands as a living exanple 
of the past. It was converted into a mosque. 

The Adil Shahi rulers were great patrons of learn= 
ing and lover of books. Rafi~ud=Din, a close associate 
and an high officer of ALi Adil Shah I (1559-1599) des- 
erived in his Tagklrateulemulukx the love of reading 
and books of Ali Adil Shah I. The Sultan "had a great 
iaclination towards the study of books and he had pro- 
cured many books connected with every kind of knowledge, 
so that a coloured library had become full. Nearly 
sixtymen, calligraphists, gilders of books, bockebind- 
ers and illuminators were busy doing their work whole 
day in the library." The Sultan was so fond of 
vooks that even during the time of tour or military 
campaign ne used to carry books with him. Once it 
happened tiat "He (Ali Adil Snuah 1) had selected books 
whieh filled four boxes which he Kept with him in 
journey as well as in his pk palace. By chance in a 
journey when he reached the destination at the end 


of the day it began to rain heavily and the streams 
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bwgame so flooded that it became impossible to eross some 
of their passages (i.e. fordable places), In these cir-~ 
ecamstances the army became dispersed. When His Majesty 
reached the destination he was reminded of the boxes 
of books. After sone investigation it was found that 
tae boxes had gone with the Royal Treasury by some 
other road and people (accompanying them) had stayed 
(at some other)place. At this he became very angry 
and said, "I have told you thousand times that the 
boxes of books should not be separated from me in any 
case, but it has been of no avail". At that very mo~ 
ment one of the nobles was sent to fetch the library 
and so long as the boxes did not arrive he remained 
much pcre a 

Ferishta, the great historian and author o2 Tarikhi- 
Ferishta was permitted by Ibrahim Adil Shah II to work 
in the royal library. 

Fro the recently discovered pair of Rug'as or 
registered governnent documents it is evidently clear _ 
that one Hindu scholar Waman Pandit bin Anant of the 
Shesh family of Bijapur was the royal librarian, The 
documents further state that as a ueasure of security 
Zor the valuable royal manuscript collection Naro bin 
Gangadhar and Husain Khan in 1567 and Manjan Khan in 
1575 each with high position in the Adiilshahi hierarchy 
stood guarantee for the safety and careful preservation 


of the important charge entrusted to Waman Pandit, the 
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librarian, The annual salary of the librarian was one 
thousand Hun or about 8.3500, It is believed that Waman 
Pandit, a grandson of Anant, the librarian left Bijapur 
as Muhanad Adil Shah (1627-1656) wanted him to embrace 
Islame 

‘Mr. Fergussen with regard to the Imperial Library 
writes in his bookt. 

" Some of its books are curious and interesting to 
any one acquainted with Arabie and Persian literature, 
ALL the most valuable manuscripts were, it is said, 
taken away by Aurangzeb in cart loads and what renains 
are literally ony a remnant, but a precious one to the 
persons in charge of the building who show them with 
moumnful pride and gee 

The remnants of the royal library can be fcund in 
the Asari Mahal at Bijapur. 

Benzal:- . 

Murshid Quli Ja'far Khan, Nawab of Bengal who ruled 
from 1704 to 1725 "possessed very extensive learning and 
paid great respect to men who were eminent for their 
piety or mat erudition. He wrote with great elezance and 
was a remarkable find penman." It is very natural 
that a very cultured Nawab who used to copy Quran a few 
hours everyday and who "maintained above two thousand 
readers, bards and chanters, who were constantly ee 


ed in reading the Quran and in other acts of devotion", 
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had ‘a magnificient library of his Owe 

ALivardd Khan occupied the Masnad ‘of Bengal. from 1740 
' to 1751. He also encouraged learning and his court at Mur- 
_ shidabad became the hone of ‘learned men. One of them Mir . 
Muhdnmad. “Ai had a Library ‘which contained 2060 Selimee 
Guér a 


-Sul tan Ahmad, the independent ruler of Gujrat(S46 AH.) 


se was @ lover of education. and | established schools colleges 


and! Libraries. Regarding the royal Library a of Sultan 
Ahmad’ it. ig written in ‘Tarikh-i-Badayuni that after his 
_ death his ‘son Muhaninad Shah taking out books from this 
* gana: royal Library, entrusted them to the students of 
Madrasa Shani-Burhanie When ‘Akbar conquered Gujrat he 
dis tributed: some of the books from the same ZADESEY to 
the nobles. ei . 

Besides the royal Libraty’ there. -were many other 
. personal Libraries. ‘Sayyid Muhanad ‘Shah Alam(died in 
389 ADs) the. great, saint of Gugrat had a personal li- 
bare.” “The Library improved during the time of his 
y suneeseue. Sayyid Jatfar Badr*am. The. former collected 
rare books ‘for his library froin Arabia and Persia. The 
latter founded a Madrashah’ and the ‘Vabrary was a part of 
the coatlegee 


During the fifteenth-century the Shafqi kingdom 
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of Jaunpur became an important centre of learning. Its 
claim to the intellectual leadership of the contempo= 
rary India is borne out by the fact that Jaunpur produ- 

‘eed a number of scholars and religious reformers who 
led men and movements. It was known as Shiraz of India. 
There at that time developed twenty schools of thought, 
each having on its roll several hundred rrr 

The Sharqi Kings were enlightened rulers and they 
truly patronized authors and scholars, Jaunpur thus 
became a eentrs of many good libraries. The cultural 

. eminence and fame of good libraries attaacted many 
scholars from different parts of India. Among the 

libraries, the libraries of Maulavi Maashug Ali and 

- of the Mufti syed Abul-Baga were well known. The 

| former had a collection of 5,000 see 

Bhandesh 

. | The Deceani Sultans failed to defend thenselves 
against the onrush of tne powerful Mughuls. Akbar con~- 
quered Khandesh but the kingdom was not finally annex- 
ed to the Empire till the reign of Shah Jahan. 

. The Farugqi Sultans of Xhandesh respected scholars, 
poets and Sufis and they also had a fine library. Ferish= 
ta visited this library and used some of its books. 
From one of the books he copied the history of the 


Faruqi rulers. The British Museum has in its possess= 
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_vion a letter written to Raja Ali Khan, king of Khan- 
desh by Malikeush-Shuna Faizi where he requested the 
king s& to send with es tte of some pages of Tughluq 
Name of the said library. 


Qudh : 


e 


-During the decaying days of the Mughal empire the 
inevitable centrifugal tendency was manifest in diff- 
erent parts of the empire and the provincial viceroys 
made themselves independent of the titular Delhi empe- 
ror. The important of them were the Subahdars-of the 
Deccan, Oudh and Bengal. 

The founder of the kingdom of Oudh was Sa'adat 
Khan who was appointed governor in 1724, The Proe 
ruled Oudh for eight generations with this capital 
at Lucknow. 

The generosity and love of wisdom of Nawab asaf~ 
ud-Dawla(1775-1795 A.D.) encouraged establishment of 
Madrasas, libraries as well as arts and crafts schools 
at Lucknow, Thus Lucknow beeame a very important 
centre of Islamic culture and began to challenge 
the cuiturai dominance of Delhi. 

Among the many important libraries in and around 
Lucknow the Imperial library deserves special mene 
tion. From the description of Sprenger, an English- 
ment who wisited Lucknow in 1848 we collect informa~ 


tion of the library which stood in the old Daulat 
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Khana near Gomti. At that time the library was in a 
neglected and ruined condition. The description of 
Sprenger runs as follows :%~. 

" I visited the library along with ‘'Allami Tafaq 
ddul Khan. It has books to the number of appzoxi- 
mately three lacs and a servant is deputed for every 
hundred books. 

"Books of different languages like Arabic, Per~ 
sian and English, both prose and poetry, were there. 
Besides Qat'at of Bemumn ponman, there were fine 
specimens of Indian, Iranina, European and Turkish 
paintings, in such large numbers that it would re~- 
quire Noah's life to see them all. I had the oppor= 
tunity of seeing literary books in countless numbers 
books like Madarik, Masalik, Mafatih, Kashkul,Bahr- 
uleAnwar, etc. 

"It has numerous books written in the hand of 
the authors themselves. On enquiry the Muhtamim 
told me that it contains some seven hundred such 
hooks. When Delhi was ruined, the greater part of 
that library came to the Royal Libary of Lucknowe 

"Tho truth is that this library 1s rare and 
valuable to such an extent that even the precious 
stones of the Tet anne Library ean 
hardly equal it." 

Mr.SeA.Zafar Nadir stated that he had seen 
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many books bearing the seal of the Royal kiuezy Libra-~ 
ry of Oudh in various libraries of Indiaa which corro~ 
borates the statement of ice 

In about 1789 Mirza Sulaiman Shikoh, third son 
of Shah Alam fled to Lucknow where he was warmly 
refeived by Nawab Agaf-ud-Dawla. He was a poet arid 
great patron of poets and authors. In his library 
there were several copies of Diwan of Shaikh Ghulam 
Hamdani Mushafi. The Rampur library has copies of 


Diwan bearing the seal of Mirza Sulaiman Shikoh. 
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. LIBRARIES 
OF 
THE MARAT IIA RULERS 


2 2 1 om on 


In keeping with the traditions of the time Marathas 
‘ercouraged. learning | and patronized the Scholars by 
Dakshana grants. Thay used. to e5end a considerable 
amount under this head. As a result of this money re~ 
werd the important cities of Maratha kingdom and the 
capital city Poona became centres of Sanskrit learning 
and howe of scholars frou different parts of India.The 
last Peshwa Baji. Rao II spent every year about four 
lakhs of rupees in Dakshana EO ais 

It is very natural that as a result of all these 

, cultural activities there grew up libraries. all over 
Maratha country, The Peshwas also oaintained their 

own libraries, ‘In: 1747-48 Balaji Baji Rao for his own 
Library collected about thirty-six manuscripts from 
Udaipur and in 1755-66 he also purchased fifteen mani- 
soripts. The Peshwas not only procured manuseripts 

bat got other rare. ana old manuseripts copied. In 
1765-66 the. ‘first Madhava Rao used’ to spend every 
ane a sum sae for i daa manuscripts of 


& 


his ‘library. 


oO 
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‘Like the-:Mughals, Harathdis also saintdinea a big 

, establishments. the imperial secretariat or Huzur Daf~ 
_ tar to preserve. ali state papers, documents and account 
vooks. with utmost care and order, complying more than 
two hundred Karkuns or a Besides these, each 
village used to maintain their own records under the 
care of. the Patil. The. vitiage record keepers were 
known as Kulkarni. The records of the Peshwas ‘from the 
points of view of authenticity ana reliability were 
ideal, ‘The Daftarekhana maintained a: high tradition 
till the time of Bajd Rao If: when - " The Duftur “was” 

not only much neglected but its establishdment was 
almost. entirely done away and people were even permi- 
_tted to carry hd the records or do with then what 


they pleased." 
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-. LIBRARIES 
ATTACHED TO 
HINDU. CENTRES OF LEARNING 


< RAE Ey 


The contemporary centies of Hindu learning such as, 
Banaras, Tarhut, Mithila ,Nadia ete. played important parts 
in the history of Indian library development, The libra- 
ries of these institutions contained huge collection of 
“manuseripts on religion, and philosophy . as well as on 
other subjects Like: medicine, science and history. Dr. 
Fryer, who. travelled in India.in the 17th ey. visited 
. such Libraries which wer re filled with Sanskkit manuscripts 
"unfoldering the mysteries ‘of their religion.” - During 
his travel in India Bernier (A.D. 1656 ~ 1668)visited 
‘Banaras. His letter to Monsieur chapelain despatched 
fron Chiras in Persia on 4th October, 1667 is important 
as it deseribées the history of Sanskrit learning at 
Banaras in the 17th cy. Denaras was then a celebrated 
seat of learning and hone of many. nopueed scholars. 

A list of about 69 pundits can be found from Kavindra- 
“ghandrodayas Kavindracarya Was _ ‘then leader and all 
these Pandits of Benaras were held in high esteem by 
Shah Jahan and his son Dara.. 

Kavindaracharya, a renowned. Vedic scholar and well 
versed in all branches of Sanskrit. learning Was porn 


on the ae a the Godavari. But ae made Benaras his. 
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abodes: He led the deputation of Hindu Pandits to Agra 
against the pilgrim tax levied by Shah Jahan on pil- 
grims of Allahabad and Bengras. He exercised his in- 
fluence and made the Mogul emperor abolish the tax. 

" ghah Jahan conferred on him the title Sarvavidyani- 
dhana ard also given him a pension, of %.2990/-which, 
was stopped by Aurangzeb. Kavindra had a fine collec- 
tion of manuseripts. The library was catalogued ina 
classified way. The catalogue was obtained from a cer- 
tain math of Benaras and it (Kavindracharya Suchi 

_ Patra) was published -in the Gaekwad's Oriental geries, 
(NosXVII)., The Library was dispersed after the death 
of the owner and many of the manuscripts of the said 
library ean be identified as’ they contain the BAMNXER 
endorsement “ug Barvavidyanidana Kavindracharya Saras~ | 
watinam Pustakam." 

‘When Bernier veached Benavde: he was warmly re- 
ceived: by Kavindra in the “University Library" rae 
he invited six eninent scholars for discussion with 
Bernier. He WEOtE oeMenee it has its authors on philo- 
sophy , works on medicine written in verse and many 
other kinds of books with which a large hall at 
Benaras is entirely filled." These libraries were 
preserved with passionate geal and love and it was a 
difficult task to procure such manuscripts. Bernier 
wrote " , . . those books being of great bulk,at 


least if they were Beths which were shown to me at 
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Benarase They are so scarce that my Agah, not withstand- 
ing all his doligence, has not succeeded in purchasing 
a copy. The gentiles indeed. conceal ‘thiom with much 
eare, lest they should fall iyto the hands of the oe 
medans, and. be. burnt, “as frequently has happened," 
The above statement is further corroborated by ano= ° 
ther traveller Theverct who writes - "They have many 
ancient books all in GaGee-O8 which they are great 
en a . . 

These collections of Manuscrlpts were preserved 
with passionate care by the learned Hindu scholars 
during their life time but after their death the col- 
lections were decentralized and some of thom were 


destroyed by the then foreign rulers. 
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With the rise of European settlements in India in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Indian libra 
ry activities received new impetus. The christian mi- 
ssionaries with a view to propagate religion made 
endeavour to promote learning, introduce printing and 
establish libraries. Thus this era was the meeting 
ground of two different sets of cultural forces, a 
link between the old and the new, It was marked by 
changes 6f far reaching consequences and in the mid- 
st of these changes which was destined to broaden 
into a new horizon, the medieval age saw its burdal ~~ 


and the modern age its birth, 


Libraries 
of 
The Early European Settlers 


of 
South India. 


From 16th cy. onwards the Christdan missionaries 
of South India studied the various Indian languages 
and written numerous books not only on religion and 
philosophy but on many secular siete. They 
patronised compiling and publishing of South Indian 
aeiveenieie and it was through cee efforts Tamil 
journalism was born in South India. But the Eng- 


lish colony at Madras had no library till 1661. 
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"" Through the energetic efforts of Chaplin William White- 


field the first library of the English colony of Madras 
was started. He had no heavy pressure of work so he 
with the help and cooperation of local merchants and 
government officers collected a sum of money. The 
collected amount was invested in a bale of calico 
cloth and the bale was despatched in a home bound 

ship to be sold in London. The sale proceeds were 
utilised in purchase of fasches The court minute book 
of the Company records the following resolution under 
date 20,.2.1662-63, - | ime here 

"It was ordered that the remainder of the pro-} 

ceeds of the Calicoes sold by the Governor, which was 
given (to) the Hinister at the Fort( of Madras) by 
the Factors and sent home to buy him books; should be 
sent (to) him in realls of 8(a then current coin) 
after the books are paid oer, 

The cloth was sold for £ 85 sterling. Books were 
purchased out of it and a remainder of 234 pieces of 
gold were returned to Whitefield. Next year the 
Directors purchased books worth £ 20/- and sent them 
to Madras for the use of the official library of 
Madras. Thus started the Company's library at the 
peeks 

Since then the Directors at intervals used to 


send books for the libraries of the Company. About 
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*-1669 they sanctioned a sun of £ 5/-={ for the purchase of 
books for the minister Mr.Thomas Bill. The collection 
was added to Fort St. George library. Walter Hooke,ano- 
ther minister died at Musulipatam and his collection 

oi vooks was purchased for the sade library in 1671. 
The new Ghaplin, Mr. Portman requested in 1675 for ..- 
further addition of books. The Directors sanctioned 

the prayer but requested the Governor of Fort St. 
George to send them a perfect catalogue of ali the col- 
lections. The above request runs as follows:- 

"Herewith you have a catalogue of such books ‘as — 
were desired by Mr. Portman to be provided, which we 
send as an addition; to our library; and in regard we 
find every Chaplin we send as desirfbus of an addition; 
you to send us by the return of these ships a perfect 
catalogue of ail your books both with you at Metchle- 
patam and the Bay." 

From the above note it is very clear that the 
Directors apprehended some danger in the form of spread- 
ing Noneconformity and Calvanism among the servants, 
became suspicious of their own Chaplins and also suse 
pected that their influence will change the ideas 
and living standards of the natives. As a cheqny the 
Chaplin had to keep a list of the persons to whom 
they (the books? are lent; who are to subscribe their 
names in the list under title obliging them to return 
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'"“the books when demanded, under the penalty of paying one 
pagoda secu The information as given above is histo-« 
rically important as it shows the first record of lend- 
ing English books on Indian soil. 

In 1695 the Directors sent 300 copies of Portugese 
litugies for free distribution among the natives of .- 
English settlements. But spoken Portugese being differ- 
ent the books failed to serve the purpose and they 
were kept in the Church library of Fort pesedoksa: 

Thus the library at Fort St.George was enriched 
and from the accouht teft by traveller Lockyer, who > 
visited the library in 1703 we come to know that the 
books on Divinity only of the said library were worth 
£ 45a, 

With the publication of Lockyer's - "Account of 
Madras" the Directors became fully aware of the impore- 
tance of the library which had been in the meanwhile 
increased by gifts of books received from many kind 
persons and aiso from society for gm Promotion of Chrise 
tian knowledge. About 1714 they wrote to the officers 
of the Fort as followss- 

We understand that the itharg library in Fort St. 
George is worthy of our notice as consisting not only 
of a great number of books but of a great many that 
are choice and valuable, John Dolben, Esquire, and 


Master Richard Elliot and others having made a 
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.. present of their books (which were considerable) to 


the library, besides other augmentations im it hath 
lately received from the Society for Promotion of 
Christian knowledge. We, therefore recommend the care 
of the library to our President and Ministers etc. 
We order our ministers to sort the said books into 
proper classes and to take a catalogue cf them to be 
kept in the library, of which they shall deliver a 
copy to our President and send a copy home to us; 
and we desire our President to order two of our sere 
vants together with our Ministers to examine thee 
books by the catalogue once a year, that is to say, 
some few days before the Vestry is held and to make 
this report at the Vestry. It would be proper & also 
to put our Chops (stamps) on the said books dea 
The above note is also historically important 
where we find for the first time an arrangement is 
made for stock-taking of the English library on 
Indian soil as well as the first instruction to stamp 
each book for proper identification. 

According to the wishes of the Directors a cata- 
logue was sent in 1716. The Directors became dis- 
satisfied with the incomplete catalogue which shows 
as the "Library appears to be a confused irregular 
heap", But in 1719 a new Chaplin Mr. Thomas Wendy 


prepared a satisfactory catalogue for which he was 
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- promptly rewarded by the Governor and the Council with 
a palanquin ssa cenne 

Mr. bandon, the Chaplin of Fort St.David which is 
a later possession of the Company had a collection of 
books. He left in 1707. The Company purchased the col-~ 
lection and started the new Company's library at Fort | 
St. Sevier The rad Was not well managed and 
many books were stolen. 

Henceforward the Directors became more liberal 
and used to send books for free distribution and allow- 
ed free pesense. They showed the same kindness dn i7ia 
to Ziegenbalg and from 1724 to 1726 to the Society 
for Promotion of Christian kdssiedees 

Mr. H.Dodwell informs us that at Madras Clive was 
shown with genereus act and he was admitted into the 
Governor's excellent library. The collection was made 
received by the French occupation and in 1754 the Di- 
rectors were requested to send periodic ee aaa 
of books but the request was not heeded. 

In between 1782 to 1799 the Chaplin repeatedly 
complained against this illiberal attitude towards 
indent of books and made applications requesting the 
Directors to send books as the Chaplins were unable 
to meet the demand of the soldiers of Wallajbad, 

Arcot ete. as well as to comply with the many 
applications that were made to from every quarter. 


The changed condition of the then situation compelled 
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“ the Directors to be unsympathetic. 

Due to growing demand the important monasteries of 
South India were furnished with libraries of theiw own. 
The English surgeon Dr, John Fryer who arrived at Goa 
during the Christmas week of 1675 says:~ "The Paulis- 
tines (i.e. Jesuits) enjoy the biggest of all the monas- 
teries at St.Roch : in it is a library, an hospital 
and an apothecary's shop well furnished with medicines, 

The political situation changed with the defeat 
of Tipu Sultan and the Directory asserted their former 
ant: wc towards indent of books at regular inter. 


vals. 
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The Library 
of 
Tipu Sultan. 


In 1782 Tipu Sultan on the death of his father Haidar 

Ali assumed the sovereignty of Mysore. = 

The Sultan was a great patron of learning and founded 
ax University with various faculties and a good library. 
Tipu was a great lover and collector of books. "After the 
first sieze of Seringapatam Tipu always sapt on .coaTse= 
canvas instead of an a bed and at his a a a to 
some religious books which was read out to him. " The 
Sultan had his own personal library within the castle. 
"In the library of the castle is a copy of the Koran, 
formerly belonging to Enperor Aurangzeb. It is said to 
have cost 90,000 rupees and is beautifully pe Mas 
the Naskh character with elegant ornamentations." The 
said copy is now preserved in the Windsor Castle library. 

With the heroic death of Sultan in 1799 Seringapatam 
fell into the hands of the British. They captured the 
entire royal treasury along with its valuable ee 
The valuable manuscripts of the royal library remained 
uncared for a long time and later on some of the manus - 
cripts were transferred to London and others to Fort 
Williams College Library and to the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. "Among the papers 
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23 
. found in his library was a register of his dreams. 


Major Stuart prepared in 1808 a catalogue of the re~ 
maining books and it was published by the Cambridge 
university. A summary of the contents of the library 
is given below:-~= 

Koran - 44 vols.; commentaries on Koran ~ 41 VOlS«3 
Prayirs - 35 vls; Traditions - 46 vls.; Theology - 46 vls.; 
Sufyism(Mystic writings)- 115 vls; Ethics - 24 vls; 
Jurisprudence - 95 vis Arts and Sciences - 19 vls;. 
Philosophy =62 vols.; Philology +45 vls.3 Lexicoe 
graphy - 29 vls; Hindi and Deccani poetry - 23 vls.7~ ™ 
eee and Deccani prose - 4 vls.; Turkish prose = 2 vis.; 
Tables - 18 vls.; Some of these books belonged to the 
kings of Bijapur and Golkonda but the majority were 
plundered at Chittur, Savanur and rg 

Major Stuart in his descriptive Catalogue writes:- 

"The library consisted of nearly 2,000 vols. of 
arabic, Persian and Hinai manuscripts in ait the 
various branches of Mohammadan Literature...Theology 
or Suffism was his (Sultan's) favourite study. But 
the Sultan was ambitious of being an author; and although 
we have not discovered any complete work of his cou- 
position, no Less than forty-five books, on different 
subjects, were either composed, or translated from 
other languages under his immediate patronage or ins- 
pection."* Thus the Sultan patronised writing and trans- 


lating manuscripts for his library. 
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The Sultan loved nicely leather bound volumes for 
his castle library and Seringapatan thus became a centre 
"good. leather binding. "ALL the volumes that had been _ 
rebound. in. Seringapatam have the names of God, Mohammad, 
his daughter Fatima and her son, Hassan and Hussain, 
stamped in the f medallion on the middle of the cover,. 
and the names of the first from Khalifs on the four 
corners. at tops is Sirokare Khodabaa (Govt. given by. 
God); and at the bottom Allah Kafy(God is sufficient). 

4 few were a a ‘with the private Bienee of the 
Tipu Sultan." . ; . 


a, 
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Libraries 


of 
The Early European Settlers 


of 
Bengal 


It is difficult task to reconstruct the library | 
activities of the early European settlers of Bengal 
due to total disappearance of the East India Company's 
records relating to Bengal partly due to the great 
eyclone of 1737 and partly to the sack of Calcutta ye 
Sirajeud-daula in 1756. 

But it is evidently clear from an account given 
by Mr. Hyde in his book "Parish of Bengal" that there 
existed already a library since 1700.Mr.Benjamin Adams, 
the Chaplin of the Bay arrived a in Calcutta on the 16th 
June,1709 and on his arrival made an addition to the 
library. It is highly interesting and historically ine 
portant that the Society for Pramotion of Christian 
Knowledge sent out a circulating library in 1709 to 
Calcutta. This is the first circulating library in 
India. The society for Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge's governors continued their help and sent par- 
cels of books to Briercliffe, which were allowed by 
the Company to be carried free of charge in their 
ieee 
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Thus started the library of Fort William which 
was in course of time considerably enriched by the addi- 
tion of a part of Tipu Sultan's library. In 1801 the 
Fort William college was established for imparting 
vernacular education to young civilians and these ace 
tivities gave fresh impetus to the development of the, 
existing library at Fort Willian. 

Since 1783 the Baptist Mission of Sreerampur 
started printing and translating books. As a result 
there fxm formed the neucleous of a library which to- 
day is pxrawet proud of a valuable collection of indian” 
eradle books. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal was founded in 1784 
by Sir William Jones, In its eavly years the society 
had no building of its own and the meetings were held 
in the room of the Supreme Court. In 1805 Government 
sanctioned a free grant of land at the Park Street,Cal- 
cutta and the Society's building, designed by Captain 
Lock of the Bengal Engineers, was completed in 1808. 

The library of the Society was skaka started 
with donations and legacies from early members. The 
transfer of a part of the Fort William library in 
1835 added new prestige to it. 
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Birth 
of 
The Modern Library Movement 

The beginning of the modern library movement can be 
traced in the first half to the nineteenth century when. 
with the active support of the Europeans, public libra- 
ries were established.at Calcutta,Madras and Bombay 

The year 1808 is significant for the history of 
Indian public libraries. This year the Bombay Govt. 
initiated a proposal to register libraries which vould 
receive free copies of books published from the "Funds 
for the Encouragement of Literature", 

The Calcutta public Liorary owes its origin to 
Mr. JeH.Stocqueler, the Editor of the Englishman.Being 
encouraged by the succegs of the Bombay Public Libra- 
ry Mr. Stocqueler took great initiative in framing 
a project for the Calcutta Public Library. The citi- 
zens of Calcutta assembled at a meeting in the Town 
Hall on August 21, 1835 and unanimously resolved to 
establish a public library. To pilot the project a 
committee of 24 men(22 members of the European commini- 
ty and 2 Indians - Baboo Rasik Krishna Mallik and 
Baboo Rasamay Dutta) was formed who actually started 
the library in 1836 by shifting the Fort William 
‘College Library in the residente of Dr. F.P.Strong, 
Civil Surgeon of 24 Parganas. At that stage the 


“a 
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‘library mainly depended on public donations and subs- 
criptions. Prince Dwarakanath Tagore subscribed %s.300/- 
at a time for the library and became the first pro- 
prietor of the inary, 
In 1841 the library was temporarily shifted to 
Fort William but finally was housed on the first floor. 
of the Metcalfe Hall. 
The library was made open to the public on the 21st 
March,1836 with Mr. Stacy as Librarian and Sri Peary 
" Chand Mitra as sub-librarian. In 1948 Mr. Mitra took 
charge of the library and turned the library ‘ete a > 
centre of debates and discussions. 

Thus the Library under the patronage and care of 
important citizens of Calcutta served the needs of the 
community till 30th January,1903 when the Calcutta 
Public Library was converted into a national institu. 
tion. The secretariat libraries were added to the 
Calcutta Public Library and the Imperial Library(now 
National Library) was born. There was thus a streak of 
light upon the horizon, which was destined to broaden 


into a new wovement for India's culture and learning. 
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Writing Materials 
Through 
The Ages 
& 
Introduction 
of 


Paper. 
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The growth and development of human civilization pass~- 
ed through several stages, each extending hundreds or even 
thousands of years. The stages in the growth of man may be 
divided into ~ speaking, drawing and painting. 

In India during the "Drawing Age" man portrayed * ” 
pictures in the caves or scratched on the sands but in 
course of time due to volume and variety of demands other 
writing materials such as leaves, bark, stone, metal,wood 
etc. were discovered, The materials encouraged the art of 
writing and its ampler use and thus helped the growth 
and development of ancient Indian libraries. The materials 
changed according to their availability as well as nature 
and purpose of writing. 

Paper making was not unknown in Ancient India but 
it was a rare comodity, The Moghuls introduced large 
scale manufacture of paper in India and thus ushered 
a new age in the history of Indian libraries, 

Daning the period under review the following writing 
materials,besides paper were mainly used in India :~, 

le Leaves of (a) Palm (Tala or Tada) 

(b) Banana (Kala) 

(c) Lotus (Padma) 

(4) Pandanus-Odoratiasma (Ketaki) 
(e) Calotropis igantia(Martanda) 
(f) Ficus bengalensis (Bata) 

(mh) Basudal 
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(2) Barks of (a) Bireh (Bhirja) 
(b)-Acquilaria agallocha (sacni) 
(c) Mulbery (Tunt) 
(a) ‘Ficus bengalensis(Bata) 

. (e) Azadirachta indica (Neen) | 
(3) 4 Wooden” board ed 
(4) Terracotta board 
(5) Slate - 

_ (6)Bamboo Chips 
(7) Cotton and silk cloth 
(8) Leather 
(9) Stone . 
(10) Brick 
(11). Earthen Seal 
22) Metals -~(a) Gold,(b) Silver 
) (e) Copper (a)Bronze, (e)Brass 
(f) Tin, 
(13) Tortoise’ Shell ~ 
(14) Dust or sand — 
(15) Chalk stick 
(16) Ink- Ordinary, Coloured and Invisible 
(17) Pens of metal, - bamboo, turg, straw or reed 
(18) Ink pot 
(19) Compass, rulers ete. 
Tala. atra, Ta tr or P . 
Palm leaves known as Tada patra, Tala patra or 


Panna (parna) were the most common writing material of 
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ancient India. These were leaves of Palmyra tree which 
grows in abundance in South India and on the sea-sides, 
These leaves are easily available, cheap as well as 
lasting. 

The leaves are generally very big in size. The 
Length varied from 1” x 3° and the breadth from 2" to | 
4", On separating each leaf from the joints they can be 
fitted into proper length according to the needs. In 
order to be fit for the use the leaves should be dried 
up in the sun, next boiled in hot water and then dried 
again. Now when they are completely dried up they~ ~ 
should be made polished by rubbing polished stone or 
conch shells. After this they are cut to the proper 
size. 

Two kinds of palm leaves are generally used for 
writing. One is known as éritala while the other as Tale 
onlye Sritala is grown only in South India specially in 
Malabar and the leaves are thin# and crisp and can be 
used as paper which can absorb ink. Ordinary Tala is 
grown all over India and the leaves are coarse and 
thick. 

The process of seasoning gritala leaves is somewhat 
different. The leaves are buried in the mud for three 
months after they are dried. For smoking the leaves 
which have already ® acquired brownish colour are kept 
in the kitchen. ee the kitchen they are taken as when 


needed for writing. 
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There are two ways of writing on the palm leaves, In 
Wouth India and Orissa letters were made incésed with a 
pointed pen or stilus and afterwards the leaves were 
besmeared with soot or charcoal in order to make the 
incised letters coloured. People in North India wrote 
with, ink. Generally on the long leaves two holes are 
made on the two sides and the short ones are punched 
at the centre of the leaf to allow thread to pass 
through and keepi it in tied together volume. During 
the time of reading the threads are loosened to remove - 
the pages or leaves one after Baaeneny Two polished and 
sometimes pointed wooden planks of the same size of the 
leaves used to serve as covers. Now the Ms. with covers 
niged to be tied with a string and sometimes wrapped in 
with a plece of cloth, This process of kyg tying up a 
Mse. was already current during tné tine of Harsha 
(7th cyeAsDe) for Bana refers in his Harsha Charita 
to Sutra vestani or tying a Ms. by means of string. 
There is a similiar reference in Vasavadatta the 


Subandhu,. 


Wrik eee: 

Palm leaf MSS. do not last iong in the hot and 
humid climate of South india but they proved to be very 
_ lasting in cold countries of North India, Nepal and 
Kashmir. It is why all te early palm leaf MSS. are 
found in Northern India. . 


We find early references of writing on palm leaves 
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in Jatakas. After the death of Buddha the Tripitakas was 
first written on palm tated. “In the Arthasastra Kautilya 
mentions in his list of forest products birch (Bhurja) ane 
palm yielding leaves which were used as writing materials. 
Hiuen-Tsang visited India in 629-645 A.D, In the life of 
his teacher, HWUI LI refers to the Indian use of pal © 
leaf as writing material as follows: 

"We cone to Kongkanapura . «. + To the north of the city 
is a forest of Talas trees about 30 li in circuit.The 
leaves of this tree are long and of shining appearance. . 
The people of this country use them for writing on and 
they are highly valued. 

During the Mughal age along with Birch Bark these 
leaves were "dressed, dried and then used as paper",Abul 
Pazl. Pyrard and Thevenot corroborate the above fact, 

In the 18th and 19th century the village school 
ehildren were taught writing in four successive stages 
~ on ground, palm leaf, plaintain leaf and paper. On the 
palm leaf they write with ink and then clean it with a 
piece of wet eloth, The practice is still continued in 
far off village. primary schools and xs in some of the 
South Indian temples. 

Among the early palm leaf MSS, the following few 
requires special mention: 

1. A portion of the drama by Asvaghosha of the 2nd 
cyeAeD. discovered by the Royal Prussian expedition from 
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Turfan in C. isis. 

2. Portion of a Ms, sent by Mr, Macartna from Khase 
gar of about 4th cy. ip: | 

3. The Prina paramita = hrdayasutra and Ushrisa Vijaya 
dharani MS8,. of Horieuzie temple, Japan. These NS3.were 
taken from Indla and may be dated in the Gth cy. re eh 
The size of the leaves is 113" x 14", 

4. MS. of skanda purana from Nepal Durbar library of 
the 7th cys A.D. | 

5. Ms. of the Parameswar Tantra (of the Harsha Era 24 
252 lees, 858 A.D.) in the Cambridge sae 

6. MS. of Lankavatar, a Buddhist work (Newan Era 28, 
ie@. 906-907 A.D.) from jee 
Banana Leaves: 

In the medieval Bengal students of the primary senools 


having finished writing with straw or reed on sand or 
dust were promoted to the rank where they used to write 
on Banana or palmyra leaves, Thus we see that Banana 
leaves were used for practising handwriting for the 
school students and the practice is 3till continuing in 
the remotest part of Banuer 


Lotus leaves 


Lotus Leaves were also used for writing letters. 
The following lines from Kalidas's Shakuntala where the 
king Dushantya says : "Here is the folded love letters 
committed to the lotus leaf with her (Shakuntala's)nails’ 
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will prove aoe writing of temporary nature was done on 


Lotus leaves. 


Other kinds of Leavest 

Thore 1s a passage of Yogini Tantra which preseribes 
that if possible books will be written also on Ketati 
(Pandunus-Odoratissma) Martanda(Calotropis = gigantia} ° 
or Bata (Fius bengalensis) leaves but whoever shall 
write on = aig la lcaves ) will face innumerable 
troublese Rajasekhara also refers to letters written 
on Ketaka flower leaves(Ketakidalalekha) in Rarpuragnjari 
(II 7). Also in |\Naishadha-charita we find letters were 
written on the leaf of golden Ketaki flowers with nails 
(vie63) 
Bhori r Birch Barks 


The inside bark of the Bhurja Tree (Baclvla Bhojpa- 
ttr) which grows abundantly in the Himalayan region was 
used as another important writing material in ancient 
and mediavel India. In order to make it fit for use 
barks were taken out and then pieces were made of it of 
various gize, According to Albertni the average size of 
the cut paecee were one ell in length and one span in 
breadth. Next those pieces were prepared lasting and 
polished by spreading o11 over them and then they are 
rubbed with. Like palm leaf MS5. a number of such birch 


bark leaves were placed one after another and were 
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pierced in the middle or on the two sides of each leaf 


in order to pass strings, through them. Finally wooden 
planks according to the size of leaves were placed on 
_ both the sides as covers. Alberuni gives us a detailed 
description m& as follows: ~ 
"In central and Northern India people use this bark. 

of the Tug tree, one kind of which is used as a cover mf 
for bow. It is called Bhurja. They take a piece one yard 
long and as broad as outstretched fingers of tne hand,or 
somewhat less and prepare it in various ways. They oil 
and polish it so as to make it hard and smooth anf“then 
they write on it. The proper order of the single leaves 
is marked by numbers. The whole book is wrapped up in a 
piece of cloth and fastened between two = tablets of 
the same size. Such a book is called Puthi. Their letters 
and whatever else they have to write, they write on the 
bark of the ieee 

From the account left by Greek historian, Q,Curtins we 
find the earliest reference to the use of birch bark as 
writing material, Curtius writes that the Hindus at the 
tine of Alexandar's invasion used the bark of Bhurja- 
trea as writing ei While other Greek ieee like 
Nearchos alludes to the use of paper made of ¢otton ,.In 
later times it was frequently mentioned as writing mate~ 
rial in Northern Buddhist works. The famous poet Kalidas 


in his work Kumar-Sambhava (Canto 1.7) gives a very 
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-interesting description of Birch bark as writing material 
which runs as follows: - ne 

"Where (in the Himalayas) the birth barks, spotted 
like the skin of an elephant, were used by the celesti~ 
al damsels for writing love letters, on which letters 
were written with-the solution of metals." 

The practice rof using birch bark as writing figtevaay 
continued till the Moghul period( as is evidenced from 
the description of Alberuni) and even today we find the 
use of writing £ on birch bark for very sacred books as 
well as to write sacred hymns which are kept folds” . 
een aide be, or lockets of neck chain, These amulets 
are known as Tabijs. 

The material is widely used in Kashmir and a large 
number of birch bark manuscripts are found in the collec- 
tion of Kashmiri Pandits. 

The earliest specimen was discovered from Khotan by 
a French traveller, M. Duthe Vit De-Rhines in 1892, It 
is a portion of Pasmmepess in Prakrit language and wri- 
tten in Kharosthi script. The approximate date of the 
Ms. is 2nd or 8rd cy. A.D. Another Ms. of Snyaktagama 
‘sutra written in papers was found from Khotan while 
belongs to 4th cy. A.D. Next comes the inscribed 
"twists" which were discovered by Masson from Afganisthan. 

Other important early birch bark MSS. are the Bower 
And Godfrey collections of about 5th cy. A.D., the Gilgit 


MSS. of Vinayapitaka of Sarvastivada school of Buddhism 
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and 
of about Sth cy. A.D./the Banshali (Near Mardan) MSS. cone 
taining peace mathematical treatises in the seript of 
about 7th ey,.A.D, 
. 7 ae ) 
In peaen barks of Sachi tree or aloes were used for 
writing. ; 
The Sachi tree is known in Bengal as Agar which 4s 
specially utilised for perfumed chips. 

The detailed process of preparing the leaves for wri 
ting is given below:- a . 

"A trec is selected of £ about 15 or 16 years growth 
and 30 to 35 inches in girth, measured about 4 feet fron 
the ground. From this the bark is removed in strips, from 
6th to 18¥ feet long and from 3 to 27 inches in breadth, 
These strips are rolled up separately with the inner or 
white part of the bark outwards and the outer or green 
part inside and dried in the sun for several days. They 
are then rubbed by hand on a board or some other hard 
substance, so as to facilitate the removal of the outer 
or sealy portion of the bark. After this they are exposed 
to the dew for night and next morning the outer layer of 
the bark (Nikari) is carefully removed and the bark proper 
9 to 2? inehes long and 3 to 18 inches broad. These are 
put into cold water for about an hour and the alkali is 
extracted, after which the surface is s¢raped smooth with 


a knife. They are then dried in the sun for half an hour, 
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and when perfectly dry are rubbed with a pair of burnt 
brick, A paste prepared from matimah (Phaseolus aconi- 
tifolins) is next rubbed in and the bark is dyed yellow 
by means of yellow arsenic, This is followed again by 
sun-drying after which the strips are rubbed as smooth 
as a marble. The process is now complete and the striys 
are ready for uae 

Big sized leaves were used for writing of classics 
and seriptures and also for writing ‘iss. specially for 
the kings and ee 
B i N 


ya = 


Besides Birch and Sachi barks ## many other barks 
were used for writing in India. 

The barks of Tunt or Mulbery(Morus indice), of 
Bata(Ficus bengalensis) and Neem(Azadirachta indica) were 
used ge weiting special religious sayings and Mantras 
on thei. 
wooden Boards: 

The practice of writing on wooden boards was in vogue 
in India from the earliest time and even today in some 
parts of India shop-keepers make she rough accounts and 
calculations on wooden boards, students use them in the 
class, the astrologers use then for their calculations as 
weil as some poor people of North West Frontier province 
copy sacred books on wooden planks with aloe 


The earliest reference is to be found in a passage 
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of Vinayapitaka which shows that Buddhist monks in the 
Pre-Christian Era used to write precepts on wooden boards, 
The Jatakas furnish us with further materials. The wooden 
boards used by the primary school students as writing 
material was known as "Phalaka" in yataugse Sandal-wood 
boards were used as slates by the beginners is to be °° 
found in the piece: An inscription of the Saka 
king Nahapana refers to the use of wooden boards as 
writing material. The epigraphical record further informs 
that those Phalakas or wooden boards were used by the 
guild-halls for writing agreements regarding loans. 
Katayayana in his work on legal procedure prescribes 
that plaints should be written on boards with chalk or 
panawlekha’= Writing on varnished wooden planks was also 
in practice as we know from the Sanskrit fiction "Dasa~ 
kumarcharita" which tells us of a royal declaration 
written on varnished Bead MSS. were written on wood- 
en boards in anct. India like the Burmése Mss. and a Ms. 
of wooden boards was found in Assam which is now housed 
in the mkt Bo@elian library, Oxford . In medieval India 
black boamds were used as described in Naisadha charita 
(XXII.52). In the 18th cy. students of South India used 
a common oblong board for writing. They were about 2 
foot in width and three feet in length, These boards 
were smoothed first and then smeared with a little rice 


and pulvarized charcoal. They also used other kind of 
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boards made of cloth and stiffened with rice water, Then 
the stiffened cloth was covered with a composition of 
charcoal and several gums. These boards when doubled into 
folds, looked like ce 

Besides boards bamboo chips were used in anct. India 
for writing alee ‘ 


7. ee ke 
Sriharsa in Naishadha-charitaZX(XIX.61) stated that 
people of medieval India used Slates for writing. 


Cloth: 


Pieces of cloth made of well-beaten cotton indy as 
Pata, Patika, Karpasika Pata or Kaditam were also used 
as writing material in ancient India. But they were not 
so widely used like palm leaves or Birch barks. 

In order to make it suitable for writing as well as 
smooth and non~porus, a thick layer of wheat or rice pulp 
Was applied first. Then when it became dried the surface 
was rubbed with conches or polished stones and thus they 
beeame glossy and suitable for writing. In Mysore people 
paste the glue of the tamarind seeds over them and then 
make them black coloured. They used to keep their accounts 
on books made of these sheets and write with chalk on 
them, They are known as Kaditam. Such a record has been 
found from the Sringeri-Math and the record is nearly 
390 hundred years an 

These pieces known as Kaditam were used for writing 


down the accounts of the Mathas, for maintaining list of 
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the coples of $114-lokhas or Tamrapattas and the list of 
the Gurus ete. MSS. written on such sree were found at 
Jesalmir, Anhilvadpattan and other places. 

The earliest mention of cotton cloth -as writing mate-~- 
rial is found in the writings of foaeerae and also in 
sone of the matrieal Smrtis., The Naxkkx Nasik inserip- 
tions of the Andhra period furnish us with the informa- 
tion that documents both official and private were written 
on Pata, Patika or Kérpadtea, | 

Besides these two more MSS. ga cree are preserved in 
the Pattan Bhandars. One-of which is written in 148 Samvat 
and consists of 92 leaves measuring 25" x 3g". In the Jain 
Bhandar at Baroda there is a breescrape of Jayaprabhzata 
written on tracing’ cloth. The el Loth leaves are ponent 
made by. pasting two thick khadi cloth pieces together. 

From a Jain temple of Pattan at Anhilvad a boolt cone 
taining such cloth leaves was found. The book is Dharna- 
vidhi and it is written by Sri Prabhusuri, It contains 
a commentary by Udaysinha. It covers 83 leaves and each 
léaf is 15" x 5" ahd ig dated 1418 VeE, 1,¢.1361-62 A.D. 

In Assam, besides aloe wood, tula-pat was used as 
writing material, The leaves of which were made by pres~ 
. Sing cotton, 

‘The Jains during the festive occasions used to make 
Toranas before the temples and ‘prepare coloured maps by 


pasting coloured grams and rice§ an cotton clothes. 
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Bilken cloths 


Like cotton cloth silk also served as a medium for 
writing but being costly they were not used for ordinary 
purposes. Alberuni informs us that he had been told that 
the pedigree of royal ht written on slik existed in 
the fortress of Waacot. Dr. Buhler found in a Jain 
library of Jasalmer known as Brha j jnanakosa an index of 
Jaina Sastras written with ink on atte. 

Leather: 
¥- - 

Socrates, on being asked why he did not compose 
books replied as follows :- 

" I do not transfer knowledge from the living hearts 
of men to the dead hides of sheep." 

The above statement and actual remains prove that 
Greeks and Muslims used to write on hides but the Indians 
as they héd enough of natural writing materials rarely 
used hides. In ancient India except tiger and deer skins 
all other hides were considered as impure. 

It is why we find mx very few references to hides 
being used as writing material. 

In Subandhu's Vasavadatta ere aS a clear refer~ 
ence of hide used as writing material. Buhler found one 
Mse written on hide in a Jain library known as Brhajjnana 
Kosa of jeviaee. 

Stein discovered many ancient records, correspondaénce 


etc. written on leather and wood during the exploration of 
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the Nava ie and some of which bear the date of the 3rd 
Cy» AwD. Ag these documents contain Indian characters 
it is possible that they migrated from India."The finish 
given" Stein says, “to the Leather of these ancient 
documents indicates extensive practice in the preparation 
of the materials." Leather when onee prepared, was thus 
not objected to by the Buddhists of Khotan any more nae 
are the leather straps of the sacred books used by the 
Orthodox Brahmans of today in Kashmir and India genera~ 
os 


Stones 

In order to make the official records which include 
mainly treaties, land grants, agreements, royal proclana- 
tions and orders as well as dedications and commemorations 
and sometimes religious and literary works more durable 
and lasting stone was used as the medium of writing in 
ancient India and the practice is still mankimumt conti-~- 
nuing all over the world. 

Writings were made inscribed on slabs of stone, 
rocks, pillars, walls of civil and religious buildings, 
eaves, on the lower parts as well as on the back of stone 
images and also on stone vassels and pots. 

The great Indian emperor Asoka(3rd cy.sB.C.) who 
issued innumerable edicts all over India clearly stated 
the purpose of engraving them on store. The chief pure 
pose as stated in his edicts is to make them last long. 


{(Asokan P,E.,11.,Topera Version). 
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The inscribed writings on stone are known generally 
as $ild-lekhas. And those Sild-lekhas which contain the 
description of the good deeds in terms of praise of the 
kings and the grandees are known as Prasgasti. 

To make the material fit for writing first of all 
the slabs are chiselled according to the sizes required 
and then by rubbing with iron or stone slabs they are 
made polished. Next, if the slabs are too big then with 
the help of a thread mixed with coloured dust or chalk, 
if not with a wooden rule the lines are clearly made 
marked on it. A good caligraphist then writes the-sub. ~ 
ject matter neatly and decently with ink on the slab 
woen it gets ready to be chiselled. 

Sometimes slabs of stone after writing done on them 
are made fixed on the facade of religious or civil build- 
ings and in cases several slabs are required they are 
made Pixed one after another naintaining the continuity 
of tne subgect and uniformity of the sizes. Margins are 
kept on four sides and sometimes the margins are marked 
with Lines, Sometines the sides are made slanting upto 
¢" and the area to be engraved was made lower than the 
rims on the four sides. 

If through carelessness during the time of chiselling 
some portions was chipped off, it is made filled mxk up 
with metals of the same colour and then writing or engra~ 
ving done on it. Similar case of filling were found in 
the stone recordings of Harikelinataka of Chahumana 


king Vigraha IV and Lalita Vigraharaja nataka of his 
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court poet Samadeva. These records are at present housed 
in the museum of Rajputana,. 

Many of the stone inscriptions at the beginning as 
well as at the end contain the signs of Swastika,karka 
Chakra, Trident, Om and the words as - Siddham,Swasti, 
Hari Oi, Swasta gree etc. The calligraphists did not myx 
maintain a strict rule of punctuation and continued wri- 
ting lines after lines without a stop. But sometimes some 
of the words were made separated. To denote a stop the 
ecalligraphists used one straight line and two such lines 
side by side at the end. Sometimes when they write’verse 
they indicated a stop by introducing a figure as is evi-~ 
denced from the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta. 

It was also found that at the end of a chapter or a sub-e 
ject the signs of lotus, flowers, circle etc. were used 
as punctuation marks. 

On precious stones like marble etc. writing was done 
generally with small letters in order to accommodate more 


words on comparatively smaller slabs. 


Bri : 

Though less used, bricks like stone also served as 
a medium of writing of religious texts, dedications etc. 
in ancient and mediavel India. Inscribed bricks of xaxxa 
varied sizes and shapes were discovered in different 
parts of India, The letters were chiselled or scratched 


on wet clay and then they were baked. 
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Some intact brisks with writings of Buddhist sutras 
were found in the Gapalpur village of the Gorakhpur Dist. 
U.P. The length of the bricks are 113" x 9%". Some of 
them contain 12 to 10 lines while others 12 to 9 lines 
and they can be assigned to 3rd or 4th cy. ao pees 
are some earlier specimensin Mathura Museum which can. 
be dated in the lst cy3B.C. on paleographical ground. 
In the province of Bengal innumerable brick temples 
contain at their facades inscriptions on brick which 
records tne date, name of the donar,the name of the 
architect as well as the purpose of eeeen ea Some 
other specimens of writings on bricks were found from 
the old fort of Ujjain near Kashipur in the #a Tarrai 
area of Nainital Dist. U.P. 

Besides bricks earthen seals as well as pots and 
wares were also seived a the iesegae The writing 
on the seals is generally protruding like the press- 
typese 

In ancient India like wooden boards terracotta 
boards were also used for writing. Two similar boards 
were identified by Mr. Mackay from the finds of Uohenzc~ 
Daro.e The size of one of them is 7 inches long by 3 
inches wide with a thickness of 0.4", They have no 
slips. There is a hole through the handle for suspen- 
sion. 

These boards are first prepared with a i aed 


coating which is washed off when finished with. 
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Metal Sheets: 

Writing on metal sheets was very popular in aneient 
India as they were lasting as well as handy. There were 
two ways of writing on metal sheets - either the sheets 
were cast into a mould of sand into which letters have 
been previously engraved or the letters were inscribed ; 
on them with the help of chisel and hammer. The rims of 
the plates were thickened and were made raised in order 
to protect the writing. The following metals, so far 
found, used for writigg om gold, silver, copper,brass, 
bronze, iron and tin. 

Golds 
there are references of writing edicts, literary 

works, letters, land grants and Sn ara on gold in 
Ruru, Kurudhamma and Tesakun Jatakas. Surnell in his 
elements of South Indian Paleography further substantia~ 
te the pata Sometimes they are written in incised 
letter and sometimes with vermillion on gold plates. 

From a stupa named Gangu near Taxila General 
Cunninghum anecoveree a piece of writing on gold m in 
Kharosthi Seript. : 

As it was a costly metal, writing on gold was 
very rare. 
Silvers 

Like gold, writing on silver was also very rare. 
MS. a silver plagues or plates were found at ee 


Bhattprolu and official documents were traced at Taxila. 


~ 


~ 
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In the Jain temples they generally keep with the images 
wax silver plaques which are round and whieh contain the 
Mantras incised on them, In the temples of Svetambar 
sects of Jains in Ajmer four such Navapada plaques 
with Mantras and one plaque meas urene 2 x 11" with 
Rishi Mandala Yantra were preserved. In the British» 
Museum Se written on gilded and silver Pan 


ted palm leaves. 


Coppers 

Copper plates were widely used as writing material 
in India mostly from the 6th cy. A.D. 

The kings, governors and nobies used to make £x 
gifts of land and money to the temples, to learned Bra~ 
mhins and devout worshippers for patronising learning 
and religion and the transactions were made on copper 
plates. These plates were known as Tamrafdsana,Tamra~ 
phad hs, Lauran aes) Tamraphalika, Sashana patra and Dana 
patrae There were special officers appointed by the 
king to supervise that these grants were properly exe~ 
cuted and made permanent. The man who carries the orders 
of the kings or the governors regarding execution of 
the grant were known as Dutakas. Sonetimes the names 
of the "Dutakas" were included on the copper plate 
grants. According to Kalhana the Kashmirian kings main- 
tained a special class of official known as "Pattopadh- 


yaya" who were charged with the preparation of title 
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deedse 


Writing on copper plates was done mainly either by 
a cast in a mould of sand into which letters were previ-« 
ously engrayed or the letters were inscribed on them by 
a chisel and hammer. The Sohgaura coppereplate, the eare 
liest find so far discovered was a east in mould of sand 
after the letters, architectural designs and emblems ware 
seratched with a pointed stylus. 

First of all some expert calligraphists write the 
subject matter on copper plates with ink and then the 
engraver engraves the letters on the plates. Some of thee 
writings were made by dots in liau of ieee 

Writing on some of the South India copper plates is 
not deeply incised. Probably they were first of all past- 
ed with clay then were written with some iron pen and 
finally engraved with some sharp instruments. 

In South India sometimes the copper nlate grants 
contain many leaves while in North India they do not 
exceed more than two. The copper plate grant of Venka- 
tapatideva of Vijaynagar found at nese Saree gala ura 
1508 i.e. 1586 A.D. contains nine pages while the 
Danapatra of Rajendra chola issued in his 18th year of 
his reign and housed in the musaum of London Univer- 
sity contains twenty one ee ie 

The copper plates vary in thickness and size. Page 
marks were given either on the left side of the margin 


or on the top of each page. The pages were kept together 
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by incising a ring through holes and at the end of the ring 
a royal seal was made incised on a small piece of copper. 
In some cases the royal seal was made incised on a blank 
page of the grant and sometimes the royal signature at 
‘the end. The required size and thickness of the plates 
were made by hammering on a piece of copper, If there ; 
was any mistake ache: tien the engraver marks the weneian 
plain by hammering again and re-write the part. Some of 
the plates which eontain no writing | served as covers. 
In order “ protect the writing the rims are raised high. 
The use of copper plates was prevalent from the Sl 
ryan period when official soerees were done on ee 
The Sohdgaura copper plate belonging to Mauryan period 
amply corroborates the truth. Fa-iien, the noted Chi- 
nese traveller taforned us in his travel diary that 
Buddhist monastaries possessed copper grants, some of 
which were as old as the time of Lord Buddha, 
‘Hiven-Tsang visited India in the 7th cy.A.D. and he 
informed us that Kaniska after the first meeting of Budd- 
hist Council wrote. the entire Vinaya on copper plates.The 
king pesced them ina stone box and errected-a stupa over 
a Maxmuller informed us that the entire aa 
of the Vedas by Sayana was written on sgpper plates, = 
put Burnell disagreed over this point. There are evi-~ 
dences to prove that even valuable literary and religious 
" works were engraved: on copper plates. Works of the Talla- 


paka family, engraved on copper plates are now housed 
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77 
in the Tirupati templee We find similar specimengin 


Burma oe Ceyion and they are now preserved in the British 
Museums 
The engravers of the Sasanas were mentioned as Pitalkar, 
Lohakar or Ayaskar (copper smith); Sutwadhara (Stone masions); 
Hemakara or Gunara (goldsmith); a silpin or Vijnanika(arti- 
sa The Kalinga Sdsanas mentioned them as Akasalika, 
Akhasalin or Akhasale(goldsmith ey * 
Bronse, Brass and Tins 
The metals bronze, brass and tin were rarely used as 
medium of writing. The specimens so far found all belong 
to a very late age. Usually the bronze bells of the temples 
contain the name of the donor as well as the date inscribed 
on them. Bronze inscriptions as found belong late re tac 
Brass images beginning from the 7th cy. A.D. contain 
inscriptions on the pedestals. Brass inscription are found 
in the Jain temples and the Jain temple at nevereete at 
Mount Abu had many examples of writing on brass statues. 
Tin was rarely used and there is only one example/ in 
the oe iiuseun where a Buddhist Ms. was inscribed on 


Tin. 


aon: 

As a writing material iron was also used but due to 
rusting its use was not very common. 

There is an inscription written on the iron pillar 


of Mihrauli, Delhi acar Kutub minar. The date of the 
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writing in 5th cy.4.D. and is done by King Chandra. 
In the Achelswar temple at Abu there is a huge 
trident with incised writing on it. The Trident is 


85 
made of iron and is dated 1468, Falgoon. 


Tortoise st ; : 

Writing was also done occasionally on tortoise shells. 
Two such shells are preserved in the Dacca heen 
Dust or Sand: 

In ancient India oeinente of the primary schools 
used to practise writing on the floor of the class . 
strewn over $a with dust or sand with a piece of straw 
as the pen. The tradition continued all over India till 
the Muzhal Pd 

But in Bengal the above said process of writing 
continued till late. A vivid picture can be traced ia 
Dayaram's "Sarada-Mangala" where we find that due to great 
stress a prince had to supply dust and straw to the students 
The prince for his very humble work was knwon as Dhula-Kutya 
i.e. supplier of sand straw. 

The practice continued in South India till the end 
of the 18th cy. when the young students first obtained 
knowledge of letters by wkiting them with his finger on 
the ground in the ae 


Chalkesticks 


In <x medisval India in4 order to write on slates. or 
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black-boards chalk-sticks (Kathini or Khatika) were usel. 
InNaisadha Charita (X.96,XVI.101 & XI.19) we find the me1 
tion of chalkesticks, They were hard and circular in 
shape(XVI.101). 


Letter-Weaving: 


Among the ancient crafts figure and letter weaving 


occupy important place and they are found in the Chinese, 


Byzantine, Venetian and Indian arts, 


In India both letter and figure weaving were in prac 
tise widely among the Jains and specimens of such works” 
were published by Coomarswamy in his "Catalogue of Indian 
collections, Museum.of Fine Arts, Boston, part 4". One of 
them is dated Samvat 1766 or 1710 A.D.These narrow cotton 
bands with designs and mantras on them were used as maru- 
seript binders. Generally they are blue in colour and 
have brownish red borders. 

We find Jain wx as well as Brahminical mantras wooren 
on them with designs of trident, sword, fan, swastika, 
temple, tree, flowers, boat, palanquin, lamp ete. Baroda 
_ museum has a ¥imt fine collection of these braids. Ther 
differe in sizes from4 ' x 7" to 11'6" x 7', 

One of such cotton braid from Palanpur, North 
Guzrat is interesting as "the style of putting mantra on 
the left side of the letter, instead of the top mostly 
found in MSS. copied in Jain style and known as Pratiman~ 


tra or Prsthamantra is adopted in the present instance. 
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This plece mg. is further remarkable because it furnished 
information about ‘the calligraphic artist who wove the 
braid on the 5th of the dark half of Bhadrapadra in the 
Samvat year 1739 i. @. 1683 ve De, The name of the Jain 
clergy is (Ri) Monohar ." 

There are. two more specimens with large scale wooven- 
writing is housed in the Baroda Museum. The first one is 
a bag for keeping’ the rosary in the shape of a right 
angle and cownduth while the Secon one is a cap to 
cover the heads and ears: of the ade 

The. writings on the former are salitations to Siva, - 
Parvati. and Ganesh. "The designs in. the Yetierine are the 
Linga-Yoni | devise: souetimes with a trident. The latter 
(dapd, appears to have - deen prepared out of a piece of silk 
and a four verse stotra or hymn composed by Vallabhachzrya 
wooven on it. 

the tradition to have a: wrapper either made of cotton 
or silk with names of the favourite ‘god and goddess woCve 

en on it is widely practised among ‘the Vaishnavas. This, 
" Piees of cloth of silk wrapper is generally known as 
“Namabali. oS names of - Krishna and Ram were ‘written 
on them. It is still a living ‘practice to use these 
Namabalt during spacial. occasion by the priests and 


elderly persons. 


Pen. and Stylus : ~ 
"Pen in general was known as | Bekhant" or "Kalam", 


Besides these the other terms used to denote a pen 
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were ee ire on aeret of letters,’ Varnika ,Varna- 
vartika , and Salaka (mainly used in South India) and 
Salai used in Marathi idee The reed pen is usually 
known as Kalama and the rare Indian name for the same is 
NIsika". 

The galaka or stylus made of iron or steel with pointe 
top was used to inscribe letters on palm leaves. The stylus 
was = widely used all over India specially in South India 
from very ancient time. But the early stylus was made of 
bone. 

From the finds of the archaeological explomations as 
in Rupar, 60 miles north of Ambala on the Sutleg, stylus 
was unearthed and they were made of mi bone. The drawing 
of the same was published in Ancient India, No.9.1953, Ths 
stylus is pointed on both the ends. Similiar stylus made of 
bone was discovered by Sri Kalidas Datta at Harinarayanpur, 
4 miles south of Diamond Harbour, West Bengal. It may be 
dated 3rd to 2nd cy. B.C. 

Two kinds of pen were generally used - one to inscribe 
letters on leaves and the other is to write with ink on 
leaves, barks and paper. 

Abd-er-Ragzak, ambassador from Shah Rukh visited India 
and went to Vijaynagar. Abd-er-Razzak writes: "The writing 
of this people is of two kinds, in one they write their 
letters with a Kalam of iron upon a leaf. In the second 
kind of writing they blacken a white surface; they then 
take a soft stone which they cut into a Kalam and which 
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they use to form the letters; this stone leaves on the 
black surface a white colour, which lasts a very long time 
and this kind of writing is held m in high ee 

The other kind of pen for writing with ink was made of 
wood, bamboo, vulture or goose quill and reed. The end cf 
the pen was made pointed by cutting with sharp knife. Drr- 
ing the time of Moghuls - as Ovington writes - pen was ¢s 
thick as a large goose quill. In order to encourage celli- 
graphy Muslim rulers specially Mughal kings rewarded exrert 
writers with bejewled ink stands and pen. Prince Aurangseb 
presented calligraphist Shaikh Farid Bukhari with a robee 
of honour, a jeweled sword, ink stand and pen. Emperor 
Jahangir conferred on him the title “Sahibu-S-Saif -va-l1- 
gulam" or Lord of the sword and the is 

During the Mughal age generally the calligraphists 
used a piece of reed mended like a quill and it was known 
as "Persian quian®, 

It is prescribed in the Yogini Tantra that stylus 
made of copper, brass, gold and a kind of large reed 
(Brihanall) should be used but stylus made of bell metal 
of white brass should never be used. If used, it will 
bring disaster to the eee During the medieval India 
golden pen(Kanchana Lekhanad) was not uncommon as des- 
eribed in the Naisadhacharita(X.96). 
ink: 


Long pefore the Christian Era ink was used in India 
99 


for writing and it was known by the names of Masi and Hela. 
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From the writings of Nearchos and Q.Curtivswe find 
the earliest suggestions for the use of es These Greck 
writers referred to xm paper and cotton cloth as writing 
materials of Indians and thus suggested that ink was 
used. Direct specimen of writing with ink on a relic 
vase is found at the stupa of Andher which ean be dated 
to the 2nd eae Before engraving some of tre Asoken 
edicts, ink dots were used in place of loops in the 
formation of certain eS Besides the Sanskrit 
term "Masi" was frequently used in Grhyasusras which 
is undoubtedly a pre- Christian a In the early 
Christian era several Brakwhi and Kharosthi MSS. written 
with ink were discovered from Khotan and Indias er 
Ajanta we also find some inscriptions written with ink. 

ink of different colours was used of which black 
coloured ink was tne common type. The other kinds 
include = red, gold and silver colours. 

In anelent India x red ink was used to mark vowels 
in the kumixkxhamiwerxkxnx handwritten Vedas and to mark 
the marginal lines. The astrologers used to draw the 
Kundalas or eireles of the horoscope with red ink.Some- 
times at the end of a chapter the stops and the words 
as "Bhagavan Ubach or Rishi Ubach" were written with 
red ink. 

Nobles and rich people used gold and silver colour 
ed ink for writing sacred and literary works for their 


own use. Traces of such writings were auiply found in the 
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Jain. Libraries of West Xx India as well as in MSS. of the 
Moghul period. 
The process of making different coloured ink is given 
below t= 
The ordinary(washable) ink was prepared by mixture cf 
collyriua, katha(a kind of vegetable extract) and gules, 
Ink for writing on Birch Bark usually was prepared ty 
mixing ashes of the burnt shells of almonds and cowls 
urin. When such writing, in course of tine become indis- 
tinet it can be washed with water. As a result the dirts 
Will be washed off and writing will become more glitter— 
inge 
The permanent ink was prepared as followsi-~ 
The lamp-suits of Sesamum oil should be collected and 
bougd to a piece of umk cloth. This bundle will be conti- 
nuously soacked into the mixture till it become nice 
Dlack coloured. 
& In Assam ink was prepared by mixing distillation 
of Silikha, Terminalla citerina and the urine of bulls. 
In Bengal it was prepared by mixing Haritaki(the 
yellow myrobalam) Baheda(the balaric myrobalam) and the 
soot of country made lamp. The ink also will last for a 
very long ee Jesides these many other local process 
were deseribed in the ist and 2nd volumes of Punthi 
Parichayya published by the Visva eee 
There were mainly two ways of preparing the red 


ink, Red ink known as Alaktaka or Alt& is prepared by 
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"boiling the glue of the Pepul tree in a earthen pot and 
then mixing the same with Sohaga and Lodhra. The other 
process is by mixing vermillion with a kind of gum and 
water. 

Gold and silver coloured ink was prepared by mixing 
gold and silver pages with gum. The paper on which gold 
or silver coloured ink will be used should be rubbed witt. 
polished stone or shells till the letters become glitter- 
inge 

We have a very interesting example of invisible ink 
used by the King of Cooch-Behar. It was used for whiting — 
an epistle which was sent to the Ahom monarch Sukhampa 
Khora Raja (1552-1611 A.D.). The ahom court failed with 
all the ingenuity to read the epistle. An intelligent mau 
and scholar deciphered the document by reading it in darke 
ness when the letters appeared in their unexpected a 
ness as they were written with the sap of earthworms. 

In the Moghul age the pigment like Indian ink was 
perfected. This ink was used for the purpose of documenta- 
tion. Lead pencils known as gqalm-i-surb was also used in 


the Moghul age. 


Writing was not unknown in ancient India sven in 
pre-historic days. The discovery of inkepots from sites 
like Chanhu-Daro and Mohenzodaro corroborates the above 
truth. 

Among the many finds of Chanhu-Daro an ink-pot, 
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resembling exactly the pots for carrying ink used in 
Indian villages today is found. "This little object, whict: 
has been badly knocked about measures 1.89 inches in hei- 
ght and although no stains or marks of its former ooasned 
contents appear inside, could have been used as an ink-pct,. 
It is hand-made,without a slip and of very careful workmen- 
ship a rolledown each of its four corners giving it distznc~ 
tion. Tae well inside which is not perfectly round, avera- 
ges lv inches in diameter and 1.52 inches ae 

Another ink-pot was discovered at Mohenzo-daro.3oth - 
Marshall and Sir Arther Pergaer ee the vassel wh_ch 
is in the form of a couchant rum. "The modelling of the 
head is good but the foe and hind legs are very roughly 
fashioned. The body is hollow and there is a slishtly 
rimmed aperture, 0.62 inches in diameter, in the middie 
of the back." 

"It would have held plenty of ink and there may hava 
been a pad inside to prevent undue evaporation, as in ths 
many of the modern ink-pots of the East. True, there are 
no ink stains to be seen in this vessel, but ancient 
ink had not the staining proportions of modern ink and 
readily soluble even when it had dried. We should expect 
ink to have been used by the people of Mohenzo-daro; the 
material on which they wrote this documents and letters, 
whether leather, bark or wood, was perishable ee 


probably not have taken the impress of a stylus. 
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In latter period the ink-stands were known as Masi- 
isan masipatra, masibhanda, masikupika ymasimani 
and malamanda, melandhu and re eae 

Round shapped ink-pot with ink-stains were found at 
Harinarayanpur, near Diamond Harbour, West Bengal.They 
are housed in the collection of my father Sri Kalidas 
Datta and closely resemble the ink-pots used by students 
even today in the Pathsalas or lower primary schools. 

The kakupetkx ink-pot, possibly belongs to pre - Christian 
age. 


—_—-— ee 


. B . 
During the Sultanate period the ink-pot was known as 


'Dawat' and the custodian of Muhammad Tuglag's ink-pot 
121 


.was known as 'Dawatdar' . 


Compass, Rulers ete: 

In order to draw the kundalas or circles on the hozo- 
scope and lotuses at the end of chapters compass made of 
iron was used. Sometimes the other end of a stylus was 
flattened in the form of a semi-circle to draw cross- 
eircles and half -circles. 

122 
Rulers or Rekhapati or Samasapati was used for 
drawing straight and parallel lines. It was made of 
wood or card board with strings fixed at equal distancs. 
Two photographs of similiar specimens were given in 


~ Anmedola OXoniensia Aryan series, 1,3,66 and Anziege? 
dew. Akademic, 1897 No;VIIl. 
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"According to a letter from C. Klemm(dated Avril 21, 
1897) the’ Ethnological Museum of Berlin possesses two 
specimens, one from Caleutta with the inscription Niveda- 

: 123 
na pattra and one from Madras called Kidugu." 
Paper: 


It has been a common theory that paper was first 


manufactured by China in 105 A.D. 


But it is aiso a fact setaniisiea that Indians had 
a knowledge of using and manufacturing paper out of . -— 
cotton = in the pre-christian’ age as is evidenced fron 
the writings of the Greek writer Nearchos who visited 
India in 327 ee 

I-Tsing, the Chinese traveller who visited Incia 
in latter part of the 7th cy. A.D. narrates in his 
record "the priests and laymen in India make caityas or 
images with Paten, or impress the Buddha's image on silk 
or paper and yorship . it with offerings whenever they g eer 
From che above statement it is evidently clear that 
paper was used as a. rare commodity for some spécial 
and religious purposes and it was not’ easily available 


in India in the. 7th cy. A.D. 


Due to its scarcity I-Tsing in order to copy sanskrit 


Mss. ordered some paper from ¢hina as will be clear 
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‘from the following lines of his record: - 

"At the mouth of the river Bhog(j?) I went on board 
the ship to send a letter (through the merchant) as a 
eredential to Kwang-chou(Kwang-tung) in order to neet 
(my fxkeds friends) and ask for paper and cakes of ink 
which are to be used as copying the Sutras in the Hrahma 
language(Sanskrit) and also for the means(coat) of 
hiring a. 

Though the preparéion of paper was known to this 
country as early as 3rd cy. B.C. it seems that the mate~ 
rial was not widely used as writing material as it can- ° 
not survive long under the tropical climatée condition 
and also for the easy availability of other writing ma- 
terials like palm Leaf, birch bark, etc. 

The earliest paper MSS. were discovered at Kashgar 
and Kugier, Central Asia and they were written in Gupta 
script of the Sth cy. ee It is difficult to say 
that the paper used there was made in India. 

From the following facts it will be clear tnat paper 
was regularly used in India since 1000 A.D. 

MA. Stein ee in his catalogue of Jammu eae 
(1894) a paper MS, of Satapatha Bramhana dated 1089 4.9. 

Buhler in his Indian Paleography records the oldest 
dated paper MS. of Guzrat dated 1223-24 ieee? A paper 
MS. of Bhagavat dated 1319 A.D. is referred to by Gough 
in his sasetec Baroda Research Institute, Poona 


has a paper Ms. on medicine named Vangadatta Vaidaya. 
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- It is written by Vangasena and is dated 1320 oc 
In 1345-50 A.D. Mohammad Tuglug introduced paper money 
in India. We find the word "Kagad" used for paper ina 
Marathi document dated 1308 and also in a Jain MS. 
of Reabhadeva -Charita dated 16. 

Prof. Kapadia writes - "For, it seems that it was, 
used perhaps for the first time in Guzrat during the 
time of Kumarpala(1143-74 A.D.) and Vastupala as can be 
seen from Jinamandanagani's Kumarpala-Prabhanda and 
Ratnamandiragani'ts Upadesa ee is 

Paper was manufactured in Bengal and other parts of — 
India before 1406 4.D. The Sultans of Kashmir in the 
15th cy. established technical school for teaching 
Jee But since ancient times there were in- 
digenous paper producing centres and they are still 
continuing in some parts of the country where they cover 
the sheets with think layer of rice or wheat pulp acter 
finally polish with a conch shell or polished stone. 

In spite of the fact that paper was not durable like 
other Indian writing materlals the Moghuls introduced 
paper for writing in the tradition of Bagdad and Cairo. 
The encouragement of using paper reached a high peak 
and the Moghul Govt. was known as "Kaghazi Raj", 

During the time of the Moghuls paper of good quali- 
ty was manufactured at Kashmir, Sialkot, Lahore, Rajgir 
Aurangabad and mee Sialkot was famous for 
paper like Man Singhi and silk paper which were good 
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, texture and durability. Mozhul emperors had a fascination 


for quality paper produced in Kashmir. It was made of rags 
and hemp fibre sized with rice water. The finest paper 
was ees at Shahzudpur which was imported to other 
countries. For ordinary use coarse paper was used and 
there were many centres known as "aghzipura"™ around the 
Moghul ueteese os 
The Moghul practice of using paper considerably in- 
fluenced the Marathas. Fron the stock -+taking report of 
Shivaji's treasures we come to know that there was 
11,000 quires of Zar-afsan paper (sprinkled with gold 5 
dust), 20,000 of Balapuri make, 2,000 of Daulatabadi 
variety and 32,000 quires of white paper" in the store 
of Shivajid ene aoe eanens was done on the order of 
his son Sambhuji. 
Ovington in his book - A voyage to Surat in the 
year 1689 writes that the ordinary Indian paper was 
smooth slick and glossy. But paper with ornamented with 
"eilt on all the surface. . . with small flowers inter- 
spersed here and there" was used for addressing Hnperors, 
nobles and ete The paper was made glossy by app- 
lication of a mixture of "gum arabic and Indian xx ink." 
The manufacture of paper by indigenous methods 
was carried on in many parts of Bengal presidency inclu- 
ding Calcutta, Dinajpur, Patna, Gaya and Shahdbad in 
between 1793 and 1833. Arwal in the Gaya district was 


a famous centre for production of quality paper. Each 
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manufacturer at Arwal used to produce about hundred reams 
a year, which sold at three to four rupees per ream. San 
and Pat i.e. jute were used as chief materials for paper 
eee 

But we find a different picture altogether rezard- 
ing paper production in south India. In the early days 
of the 18th cy. the missionaries in order to propagate 
their religion found it very difficult to publish books 
and thus to encourage printing due to scarcity of paper. 
The above statement will be furtner corroborated by the 
following passage, an extract frou a letter of Barthole- 
mew 4iegenbalg, a Danish missionary who reached India 
in 1706 A.D. The letter is dated June,14th, 1709 which 
XuHRE runs as follows:~ 

"There is neither paper nor Leather, neither ink nor 
pen used by the natives at all but the characters are by 
Iron tools impressed on a Sort of Leaves of a certain 
tree, which is much like a Palm tree." * He writes 
again on January 3rd,1714 - The Scarcity of paper has 
hindered us from pursuing the Impression to the End of 
the Epistles." 

In order to solve the problem of paper-scarcity 
4iegenbalg's letter dated January,i6,1716 informs us:- 

We are now very busy in building a paper mili, 
ros the Benefit of the mission. Our honourable Governor 
defrays halr the expenses and I, on the mission's 


account, the other half. The Tiuber work belonging to 
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‘ this Fabrick is finished and a few days arter we begin the 
edifice itself. If this Design under God meets with success, 
it will be very advantageous both to the mission and to 
ail race 

In conclusion we can summarise that paper production 
was known to Indians long before the invention by the vhi- 
nese but in ancient India due to several important factors 
it was not widely used. Since 1000 A.D. the use of paper 
reGeived encouragement and the industry reached its 
viiwax during the Mughal age. Paper -manufacturesn conti- eer 
nued ali over Northern India till the middle of the 19th 
cy. but owing to the introduction of paper mills by 
Buropeans the indigenous manufactures were obliged to 
wind up their business, Thus the introduction of paper 
mills add a tresh chapter to the history of paper in 
india. 


Paper stencils: 

Paper-stencils were used in medieval India and we 
rind some specimens in the Vaishnava temples of the Valla- 
bhacharya sect in the north and west of India. One of 
such specimen is preserved in the Oriental Institute 
collections of Baroda (No.1305). The stencil contains 
10 paper folios and the subject matter is the sanskrit 
text of Gita Govinda. The size of each of the folios is 
os" x 4", Out of it 78 x 24" was the writing space the 


rest being the margin on four sides. The paper folios are 
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‘are to be read on one side only Like perforated designs 
and paintings. 

We are fortunate to have the name and address of the 
calligraphic artist of these steneils. The name of the 
artist who has done these paper stencils was Devakrishna 
and he was a Bramhin resident of Natapadra. The place . 
Natapadra is the modern Nadriad in Kaira district of 
Central Gugrat. 

Regarding the preparation of the stencils Mr.M.R. 
4Nagundar informs us that these stencils are made in the 
preparation of temporary pictures upon smooth horizontal ~ 
surface by means of coloured powders or they are utilized 
just to transfer a design on cloth or on paper or on 
smooth walls, by pouncing through a pricked or perforated 


original. 
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The history of the art of binding is an interesting 
chapter in the process of making manuscripts or books. 
Binding or tovering is essential to protect manuscript 
or a book, which has taken several months or years to 
write and illustrate, to make it complete and ready for 
use. The story of the development of bindins varies from 
age to age and differs from country to country. 

In ancient time people realized the utility of co- 
vering and as a result the clay tablets of the Assyrians 
were cased within clay-envelopes and the payrus rolled 
manuscripts were kept within wooden cases. 

In aneient India prior to the introduction of paper 
books were written generally on palm leaves, birch barks 
or on copper plates. Sanskrit equivalent for book is 
"Grantha" which comes from "Granthan" and it means sew~ 
ing. The other word "Pustaka" is derived from Avestan 
language. It is derived from "Post" which stands for 
"things piled up one upon another and sewn and bound 
together", 

Paim-leaf manuscripts of India are pierced either 
with one hole in the middle or with two, one on the left 
and other on the right of each leaf. Two holes are done 
only in eases of long leaves of the manuscripts. The 
leaves are placed generally tight between xhe two wooden 


boards and strings are passed through the holes to keep 
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the leaves together, The manuscripts are then wrapped 
over with pieces of cloth or silk. The largest manus~ 
eript measures 36" x 23" in size while the smallest 
measures 44" x 14" in size. Some of the wooden book 
covers were decorated either with carved floral and zao= 
metric patterns or with coloured paintings and drawings 
with a varnish applied on them. Simllar process was p7e= 
valent in Europe before the Crusade. 

The author has in his private collection a palm- - 
leaf manuseript containing twelve leaves with illustrij~ 
tiomof ten incarnations and verses related to them. = 
Tor convenient use the leaves were stitched through the 
lower and upper parts of first and second leaves and 
the sane process is repeated all through. Thus it has 
become very portable one wa and can be easily carriec 
im one's pocket. 

To keep the manuscripts & safe from the atmospheric 
effect the leaves were tied with the string or strings 
air -tight. There is a proverbd in Bengali" Wve rGa9 Vo) 
DAT NIN AYAR NS per FS wt / " which means 
that one should maintain a manuscript with the care 0f 
a son and should bind it hard like an enemy. In Sout2 
India and also in some other parts the covers were 
pierced by holes to let the strings pass through then. 
In the Jaina libraries of West India some of the mams- 
eripts were kept in cotton-cloth sacks and these sacs 


were placed in metal boxes. Only in Nepal the covers 


used for valuable manuscripts were made of embossed 
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metal. 

Generally manuscript covers were made of seasoned 
wooden=boards of Sal(Shorea robusta) or Seguna(Tecto~ 
ria Grandis) trees. Boards made of Jackfruit tree 
(Artocarpus integrifolia) are also found. Besides 
these covers were also made of cane-weaving and skins, 
Skin or hide covers are very eta 

In Assam manuscripts dealing with the story of the 
goddesses of snakes or with the adventures of Behula 
were wrapped up in Cobra rey 

Bark of Sachi tree or Aloes wood were used as ma- 
terial for writing in Assam. Leaves thicker than those 
used in the body of the manuscripts were used as 
eee 

The birch bark manuscripts were rolled in a fashio2 
of a volume of classical antiquity. Generally long 
sérine strips of birch barks have been used for manus-~= 
eript writing and for the practic&l point of view of 
preservation they have been kept in rolls as folding 
will break the bark ultimately, 

The earliest rolted birch-bark manuscript was fourd 
in Central Asia, Khotan. The man who found it ~ split 
it upto into two parts and sold them ag the French 
Mission of Dutriuil de Rhines in 1892. and to the 
Russian Consul at Khasgar, , This manus- 
cript was composed of long stripes of birch bark, 


held together at the two sides by a thread stitched 
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within one centimetre of the edge. 

The other important example of rolled birch bark 
RADE Cra S is preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
of Paris. This is a Ms. of Bhagavatgita and the size 
is 1760 mn. in length and 45 mm. in width, 

Birch bark manuscript sheets trimmed to the siz 
of palm leaves are not very rare. The Bower MUs.publi- 
shed by Rudolf Hoernle, the Buddhist manuscripts dis- 
covered in Bamiyan(1930) and Gilgit (1931) are impor. 
tant examples of this imitation type. 

The middle portion of these palmeleaf shaped 
barks were left unwritten. The unwritten space provide 
place to punch the centre of the leaves and to get a 
string pass through them. Like the palm leaf Mss,they 
w were placed between two wooden boards. 

The recent birch bark manuscripts of Kashmir 
are written in Sarada seript. "The sheets are no long- 
er oblong with the lines running paraliel to the wider 
side but rectangular with the lines parallel to the 
narrower side. They have no hole for passing the threcd 
and are often bound in the manner of Persian,books anc 
Kashmiri books on paper. The sheets are folded in two 
and placed one within the other in small bundles,The 
hinges of each bundles are pierced by thread and 
attached by them to a rigid back of leather. But the 
bark, when folded, often breaks, and the majority of 


the ancient bound volumes have come to us in loose sh2ets,. 
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But like the books of paper their format varies, Tha 
formats of the manuscript of Vanaparvan of the Mahabharatta 
which was collected by Foucher Mission in North Western India 
and 1s housed in the Bibliotheque Nationale as well as of 
the manuscript of the Paippalada recension of the Atharve- 
veda, housed in the University of Tubingen vary. The size of 
the former is 25 em. by 30 cm. while of the latter is 2C mm. 
by 25 mms 

Copper plates were also widely used in this country 

as writing material. Sometimes more than one plates were — ~ 
used for one document and they were fastened together by a 
copper xkgz ri@n) passed through round holes made on the plates. 
Generally the hole was made on the left central part anc the 
diameter of the hole is #" while the average diameter of the 
ring is 4", For a document containing several plates sone- 
times two rings were used, The rings which served the pur- 
pose of the threads or strings went through the lower amd 
upper parts of the first and second plate and it goes im the 
same way. This process’ was introduced for the conveniens use 
of the paces 

Sometimes one complete book contains five or six plates 
and the ring whose two ends are soldered and which passes 
through a hole holds them together. The outer sides of she 
lst and last plates remained blank and thus served the 
purpose of covers. The rims of the plates which contain 


writing were generally raised to protect the embossed lotters. 
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For example the following three descriptions are given telow 
of three separate copper-plate inscription sets:= 
(1) The set of copper plates of Ananta Varman Choda Garga~ 
deva(C.P.No.6 of 1918-19) contain three plates string 
in a circular ring. Here except the front side of the 
ist plate which served as front cover all other plzetes 
on all sides sents eset 
(2) The copper-plates of the time of Eastern Ganga kine 
Madhukamarnava Deva (C.P.No.5 of 1912-19), contain 
3 plates of which the Ist and 3rd plates contain no 
writing and therefore acted as woes * se 
(3) The Copper plates of Raja Raja I (C.P.No.4 of 1912-19) 
and of Vajrahasta, E,Ganga King(C.P.No.3 of 1918-79) 
contain respectively five and six plates. In the 7or- 
mer the lst plate has no writing on its front side 
and the last a fifth plate with wkkting erased saer- 
ved as covers while in the latter as usual the Tirst 
side of the first plate has no writing. The last nlate 
or the sixth plate is a defaced plate and being rejec- 
ted was used as safeee 
Rus The Tiruvalangadu Charter of Rajendra Chola I 
(1012-1044) consists of 31 large sheets while the Karanii 
(near Tanjore) charter of Rajendra Chola I consists of 
55 large sheets. Both of them were strung on massive riigs. 
With the introduction of paper in India the book was 


made up of gatherad sheets. The sheets arranged or gathored 
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together were stiched to hold them together, These quires 
were sewn with threads passed around two or more thongs 
of leather at the back of the book. 

Previously the manuscripts were mainly placed between 
two wooden covers. But to make it more convenient it was 
found to join book and boards together by fixing to the 
boards the ends of the bands holding together the Peers 
Accordingly leather covering was introduced to cover the 
boards. 

Early books in India ware composed of single sheets 
gathered together or folded and collected into gatherings 
or sections. The gathered sheets were held together by 
chain-stitch and in passing blue linen on the boards. The 
sections were held by & sewing them on the flexible banis 
or thongs at right angles to the back, The leaves of tha 
books were sewn together before putting on the boards. 

During the Muslim age in India we find manuscripts 
written on paper were sized in imitation of palm leaves. 
Codex or bound books were in use simultaneously. But with 
the inereasing power of the Muslim Emperors during the 
Mughal age the syendour of the bindings and their decora- 
tions developed considerably. 

The art of book binding made a prosperous development 
during the time of the Mughals. Humayun, the son and succe 
essor of Babur while living in Persia as an exiled monerch 


during the time of Shah Tahmasp was strongly influenced by 
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the artistic activities of Tahmgp's court. On recovering 
the throne he extended his egaa patronage to the encour. 
agenent of the arts and crafts and appointed Persian paine 
ters and book binders. 

The story of the migration of the art of book bindirg 
from Ethopia to India is highly interesting. Moreover it is 
important to note that with the increasing power of the 
Muslim empire the art flourished as it was they who built 
tanneries and produced exeellent raw materials, 

"The learned Arab philologist Al-Jahz says in one of 
his works that the Abyssinians claimed the credit of havine 
introduced to the Arabs, along with other things, the endex 
er bound book (Mushaf), the form in which its contents are 
most easily, most strongly and most beautifully kept. We 
have no reason to doubt the truth of this statement, ali the 
lass as the Arabic word Mushaf or Mishaf is actually borrow 
ed from the ee ien 

The art of book binding thrived considerably in South 
Arabia as from an early period the leather industry was 
highly developed in S.Arabia. About 570 A.D.Persglia libera-~ 
ted S.Arabia from the Abyssians and contributed to a great 
extent to the development of the leather industry. 

In India during the time of the Mughals, the nobles and 
m the emperors employed Persian binders who were master 
artists in handling materials like paper and leather. 

Leather was used for book-binding in Kashmir long 


before the Muhamedan conquest, but it was not in common 
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use in the pre-Isiam age. 

Since the days of the Mughals leather was widely in- 
troduced in India as book binding material. 

Under the royal patronage of the Moghals the decora- 
tive side of the art of book-binding, art of calligraphy 
and book-illustration made remarkable progress. The text 
of the books wewe written on fine Zar-afsan paper mounted 
on Dawalatabadi frames which are also richly sprinkled 
with gold and each page presenting a different shade of 
colour. The Moghul emperors used to love and admire the 
art passionately and pay high prices for them. - 

Iumayun paid for a copy of Tuhfat-us-Salatine by Mir 
Ali s62500/~. This statenent is written on the title page 
of the book, Nurfahan purchased for 3 Muhurs a Diwan of 
Mirza Kamran. Munim Khan presented Bahadur Khan a sum of 
%e500/~ as mex reward for a richly bound copy of Kulliyat 
of Hagrat Shaikh Sadi in 976 A.H. A copy of Yussuf-Zulal- 
kha was purchased by Jahangir for 190 ae Aurongzeb 
purchased the beautifully written and bound manuseript of 
Koran for %.9000/+. It was written by Harun Ben Bayazid in 
A.D. 1613-14 and is now housed in the Royal Library of 
tie 

The manuscript of Shah Jahan Nama was written by Moha- 
mned Amin of Meshad in 1685 and it was fully ornamented and 
illustrated. The Nawab of Lucknow purchased the same for 
£ 1500. In 1779 the British Minister of Lucknow sent the 
volume to George the 3rd through Lord Teignmouth, the then 
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Governor General of India. A coloured reproduction of the 
splendid front cover of the manuscript is published in the 
journal of the Indian Art and Industry, Vol. 5, No.43( 
Plate No.69), 

In Muslim India book-binding was recognised as an 
art and bookebinding department was an essential part of 
the library work. Almost in all big libraries the filders, 
margin=drawers and book binders were appointed along «ith 
the other officers of the library, The able binders were 
highly paid officers. 

The Muslim binders intreduced a new method of decce - 
rating the leather covers, First they used to enrich the 
cover with stamped designs and the sunken parts were fil- 
led with gold print. Later a new process was introduced 
when the coillour was permanently fixed by reeimpressing 
the heated tool through gold leaf. 

The following four types of leather binding develop- 
ed during the Muslim days and these designs Ci minor 
ehanges found their way in Burepean workshop. 

(1) Delicate floral and arabesques designs were 

executed by making an infinite number of impre-= 
ssionse 

(2) A central device stamped and enriched with gold, 

. Above and beneath it and in each corner are 
shaped panels sunk below the surface and deco7a= 
ted with lace like ornaments. 


(3) At the centre there is ane pointed oval panel 
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which is quartered in each corner. 
(4) A similar design with central and corner devices is 
tooled in gold. 

Coloured illustrations of some of the above specimens 
were beautifully reproduced in the Journal of Indian #t 
and Industry Wo.43 Va. 5. : 

Ulwar was an important centre where some of the best spe=- 
cimens of book-binding were done. 

The chief artist Kari Ahmed and his two sons Kari Abd21 
Rahnan and Abdul Khalik were employed by the chief of Ulwar. 
Kari Ahmed who was previously in the service of the suesone 
of Delhi came to Ulwar in 1820 in the invitation of the Haha- 
raja mw Banni Singh to bind a celebrated copy of Gulistan of 
Shekh Sadi. His eldest son whe had his training in Ruxcux 
Persia assisted his father in painting the borders. Afte> 
the death of Kari Ahmed the art degenerated. "In their hends 
(Abdul Rahman and Abdul Gaffar) the art is likely to be- 
come a mere trade and degenerate, Already defects are seen 
which were never noticed in Abdul Rahman's work. It is ir 
this way that so many beautiful arts are lost in India, £& 
man of real genius develiopes an art from some hints he 
receives from strangers or it may be, discovers it himself, 
but from jealousy or from fear of destroying his monopoly, 
teaches only the members of his own family, who may not 
share his skill but too often are without genius and thus in 
the course of a generation or two nothing sina but a shadow 


or parody of perhaps, an exquisite production.* 
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In the art of decorative book=binding the Ulwar artists 
maintained a tradition for a fairly long time. ike the tradi- 
tional artists the son and grandson of Kari Ahmed used the 
same brass-blocks handed down from their father and trend- 
father. 

The Ulwar artists generally ornamented the book ccvers 
wi after the Grolier style in which colours are seaeae on. 
the boards and are not inlaid. "In most of the designs the 
pattern is produced by the use of brass=blocks,. The colours 
are then painted with the brush. The Ulwar artist sometimes 
colours the whole of the ground and at others only part of 
it, so as to produce very different effects by the use of 
same blocks. 

"The edge of (the leaves) the books are frequently pain- 
ted with designs in colours; for example, the Gullistan has 
a pretty border in coloured outlines. The outsides of this 
work are done in gold on a blue ground, the back is a puine 
ted gold pattern on a black ground and the insides alsc have 
a different fold design on a blue a 

The binding of the volume = "Acts of Guidoballo II, 
Duke of Urbing 1559-68" which is housed w in the British 
Museum reminds us of the Ulwar style with sunken conparte 
ments, the latter gilt and stippled, the raised surface 
blue, the whole covered with secrokl work in eolours and 
gold respectively. In the centre like the Ulwar tradition 
there ig shield of arms, 

The pigments used by Ulwar artists eve senerally mi~- 


nerals and were very lasting.e 
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During the end of the 17th century Europeansia intro- 
duced new technique in binding of books. This is corrobura- 
ted by the following statenent of Rev. Ovington, who visi-~ 
ted India about 1689 «{ 

"They (Indians) ean imitate a little the English menner 
of binding ea” J% 

With the introduction of urktuxr printing in India and 
gradual growth of book preduction, a new situation confronted 
the binders who failed to zope with the amount of work. As a 
result a new class of professional binders grew up and the 
art was turned into a trada,. Thus the art of binding bocks 
was transferred from a group of traditional craftsmen tec the 


house of vrofessional binders and they started to pring 


their names, initials or device stamped on book covers. 
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Illumination 
and 
Illustration 
of 
Manuscripts and Books. 


It was not logg after man had learned the art of manu- 
seript or book making that he gave thought to their emb21li- 
shment and beautification. There are two ways in which 
manuscripts or books could be more attractive and inter. 
esting to their readers = one, by illumination or ornaman~ 
tations the other, by illustration. 

Illumination of manuscripts and books is the art of 
embellishing them by ornamented letters, floral and geo- 
metric designs and by painted pictures on the border of 
the pages, The purpose of illumination is thus to deco- 
rate the book or manuscript as the English term is derived 
from Latin and Italian verb ~"illuninare", which means 
=~ "to throw Light upon", "light up" or "brighten". Thus it's 
purpose is to beautify the object of ‘devotion rather than 
to clarify its contents. 

Bookeillustration in general is the art of represen 
ting pictorially some ideas or ineidents which have been 
expressed in words. The illustrator's work is the compll- 


sent of expression in some other medium. 
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The earliest illustrated book in. papyrus belorging 
to the early 20th ey, BeC. It contains about thirty ficu- 
res depicting a ceremonial dramatic play written for Pra~ 
rach Sesostris I of the 12th dynasty. Next in antigquit; 
several copies of illustrated "Book of the Dead" were 
found where within a broad rectangular framework of Hori- 
zontally oblong leaves, the texts confined by well marted 
borders is skillfully matched on the top by a running tand 
of illustrations. The copies are preserved in the Eritish 
Museum, Louvre, University Library of Princeton.According 
to Professor KeWeitzman, the great authority on the"Bock 
of the Dead" we find here the earliest examples of the 
cycle method of illustration. 

The earliest illustrated Greek and Roman classical 
books were influenced by the Egyptian pattern. S.Runcinan 
writes that Alexandrian models went out and were ccpiec 
all the over the Greco-Roman world. 

The Egyptian and Greco-Roman papyrus rolls cor.tained 
simple illustrations depicting events described in the 
texts. “Once a picture or a cycle of pictures, illustre- 
ting a litemary or religious or scientific text, wes 
ereated, it usually became the pictorial archetype of 
later illustrators of the same text." As a result m the 
illustrations of the Bible, Homer or of any scientific 
or religious texts were confined to few archetypes and 
the types of illustrations were sometimes used from one 


text to another, 
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In the 3rd Cy. B.C. European books instead of being 
continuous rolls, were folded and stitched and bound tege- 
ther in wooden boards. The two early illustrated Latin 
codices - the copies of Virgil preserved in the Vatican 
library are the earliest illustrated codex. The codex can= 
not be earlier than the 4th cy. A.D. and later than 6th cy. 

Thus the art of book-illustration was widely practised 
during the beginning of the Christian Era at Alexandric,in 
the Byzantine empire and in the middle ages of Europe, 

In India we find the first trace of illustrative re= 
cords on the rectangular seals and amulets of Mohengodzro 
and Harappa where we see a harmonious combination of ani- 
mal and human figures with pictographs arranged in parzliel 
horizontal compartments. These illustrative records may be 
dated in the 3rd millineun B.C. 

India has the art of painting in a fairly developed 
state from Preehistoric days and the history can be treced 
both from the actual remains as well as from literary 
sources. Due to perishable nature of the materials on which 
the PreeChristian Indian paintings were done, most of the 
traces were lost and we have to infer references from 
early literary sources. It is evident from Kamasutra of 
Vatsyayana that there were guilds of painters, painted 
halls and royal palaces and painting occupied an important 
place among sixty four kalas. Even the ladies of the 
aristrocrates were proficient in the art. The Vishnudherna~ 
Maha-Purana wxk which may be dated in the 3rd or 4th ey. 
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A.D. elaborately discusses the rules for making Chitras or 
paintings. These evidences corroborate the truth that paint- 
Was largely cultivated and used in ancient India and it is 
very natural to assume that they used this art as a method 
of elucidating a written text. 

After the discoveries of innumerable illustrated darus- 
eripts from different parts of India particularly from cas- 
tern and Western India it is now established beyond doutt 
that the art of bookeillustration developed in India anc¢ was 
extensively usede 

As for the early reference of illustration on Sanskrit 
manuscripts we can name the Srauta, peeraueres ; chan. 
Samhita and a number of early treatises of Silpa Sastras, 
wnere the sacrificial tools, altars and diagrams of surgi-~ 
eal instruments etc. were depicted through pictorial rerre- 
sunkskimnxs sentations and the diagrams and illustratiors 
were done in context to the related texts. Some of the trea- 
tiges on ancient warfare were illustrated with sketches of 
Chakras, Vyuhas ete. and the Ra jabhallabha of Mandana will 
furnish xm us with such further references, 

Like Drsya-Kavya or drama Chitrakavya or book-illustra- 
tion was used to present things in visible form. Chitra- 
Kavya xxi waiie# was known to Sanskrit literature where poems 
and parts of the texts were arranged within "Sandhas" or 
forms. The commonly used Bandhas are Ratha(Chariot),Padma 
(lotus), Khadga(sword) or Sarpa (snake) etc. The manuscript 
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"Chitra-Kavya Bandhodaya" written by the 18th cy. Oriyya 
poet Upendra Bhanja contains the possible forms of Bandhas 
with illustrations. The manuscript is preserved in the Oriya 
Seninar library of Visva-Bharati. Rhetorical work like Sahi- 
tya Darpana of ViSvanath will further clarify the sate 

The stone inseriptions on pillars of the Bhoja sala in 
Kamal Maula Mosque at Dhar and other at Un in the Indore 
State are engrayed within Sarpa Bandha, iee. in the form of 
interwining serpent. 

Besides Bandhas, Akshara-Nyasa or distribution of letters 
within a pictorial or geometrical form is also prevalent in 
Tantra literature from very early days. 

Strictly speaking, these ChitraeKavyas as represented 
by various Bandhas cannot be classed as book-illustratiois. 
Here the Bandhas were particular forms and the texts wer 
written within the limited space permitted by outline of the 
forme These forms had no organic relationship with the text 
concerned. Henee the Bandhas cannot be called book-illustra- 
tions. 

The early available illustrated manuscripts of India 
contained miniature paintings of gods and goddesses having 
very little organic relationship with the texts. on this 
ground Dr, A.K,.Coomarswamy wrote ~ "Indian art has never 
developed book-illustration as such and the illustrations 
take the form of square Raters opens to the page withcut 


organic relation to the text." The statement of Dr. 
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Coomarswamy may be partly true but it cannot be accepted as a 
whole. Dr. Coomarswamy perhaps overlooked some of the inpore 
tant illustrated Sanskrit manuscripts. He did not consider 
the illustrated manuscripts so far found of Ramayan, Maaabha- 
rata, Bhagvat Gita and the Buddhist and Jain religious texts. 

Dre Hiranand Sastri, ex-director of archeology, Batoda 
and Epigraphist, Govt. of India very ably refuted the tmeory 
of Dr, Coomarswamy. He said = "To me a veiw of this nature 
appears axmu to be far from reality. Book~illustration of 
various ages and a number of pasa aer ice ial found 
in different parts of India vitiate it." In support af 
his statement Dr. Sastri published the small book = "Irrijan 
Bictorlial ATt as Rawakapmant Developed in Booked astral tons 
muxnm whero he proved his theory with many examples. Dr.V. 
Raghavan in his article published in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras (Vol.27 p.l-iv) furnished us with a list 
of illustrated manuscripts available at present in Indian 
museums, libraries and ° 

In the light of recent discoveries of innumerable i1lus- 
trated manuscripts from all over India and the development 
of the art under the patronage of Muslim emperors specially 
under the Moghuls the statement of Dr. Coomarswamy regard- 
ing total non-availability of book-illustration in India 
requires modification. The statement does not depict a true 
and correct picture. 


From the early medieval period we find a good number of 
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illustrated manuscripts preserved in a fairly good condition. 
Miniature paintings generally used to illustrate religlots 
texts and the seript was harmoniously and aesthetically inte. 
grated with the paintings. The arrangement of painting ard 
calligraphy on the palm leaf manuscripts was done either by 
dividing the oblong surface into three sections with tHe 
peku picture at the centre flanked by horigontal rows of 
writing on both the Sides. The other arrangement was dore 

by placing the two rectangular miniature on both the sides 

of the central zap space kept reserved for whiting, But ik 
thés was not strictly followed. The oblong shape of the 
leaves and the method of bindings determined the layout, 
illustrations and writing. In the case mamusendgee where 

the holes are made at the centre for binding,the oblong space 
momugeripig is divided into three quarters ~ the central 

one being the smallest and kept reserved for making the kole 
while painting and writing are done on the wx two sides, In 
case of manuscripts where no hole is made at the centre for 
it binding, writing was done on the two sides with illus- 
tration at the middle. 

The introduction of paper enabled the artists and calli~ 
graphist to use wider space and thus changed the character of 
illustrations. The artist having. the privilege of using wider 
space introduced elaborate scenes, bigger composition with 
various types of border designs. The artist also had the 


scope of using more colours like gold, silver, uranium blue, 
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uranium and orange ‘yellow. In the palm leaf manuscripts 
the space had the greater dimension horizontally while on 
the paper it had vertical SCOpes . 

“The folios of the paper naasehints become large> run} 
ning to a size of 11 by 4k inches in’ the 15th cy. seripts 
and reaching still greater dimensions in the 17th cy.when 
Mughal influence in patevine chowds out old asateen style, 
_ showing there a size of as much as .16° by 6 inches and next 
possibly larger." 

The traditional spacing or. dayout of Indian manuscripts 
underwent a radical change in Mughal and Rajput works 
between 1550-1800 AsD, From horizontal the emphasis was 
placed on vertical. Greatest care was taken to embel_ish 
the miniature. A complicated eveten oF finishing the 
illustrations developed. The panel forming the central pore 
tion of the scheme with picture proper was done by a super~ 
ior artist while an artist who specialised in handicrafts 
Looked after the border and mouating-enriched by flowers, 
foliage and figures -or ornamented by sprinkled gold effect. 
At the junction of the "Taswir"(picture) and "Hashia"(bor= 
der) invariably occured a narrow decorated band called 
“Phulicari" and the two lines of colour usually made iin 
gold. _ | 

Contact with the Islamic world and the introduecsion 
of Arabie calligraphy changed the. style and pattern of 
Indian manuscripts iliustration. The following chararzter- 
istics became prominent: 


1) Illustration became Andependent of the text and 
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2)The rhythmic flowing lines of Persian and Urdu chae 

recters replaced the old Indian scripts. 

But inspite of the Muslim Influence some of the Rajput 
and regional manuscripts of 17th to 19th cy. maintained the 
orthodox style through harmony of painting and sie 

In the orthodox Indian style generally the copist used 
to keep some space (alexhyasthana) reserved for illustrator. 
The copist after finishing his writing used to pass it over 
to the painter. Sometimes the calligraphists wrote on the 
margin hints for the guidance of the artists. With regazd to 
this Yrof, Brown writess- 

' "Evo persons were employed, the copist of the text and 
the artist of the paintings, On the manuscript folios tie 
copist marked off rectangular spaces for the illustrations 
before he wrote down the text; this fact is clear from the 
minute examination of pages which show the writings runing 
over the lines that bound the panels for the pictures." 

But the case was not always true as depicted above,.When 
the copist knew the art of painting he used to kXukk do Ltoth 
the work. Dr,lliranand Sastri confirmed the above fact saying s= 

"I do not know if general assertions like this could be made 
(as stated by Prof. Brown) « « « In some cases Prof. Braynts 
statement might hold good for some manuscripts do show Lines 
running over the panels which were set apart for wkx pictures. 
But it is not always the case mae even with Jain Mss. I have 
seen Indian and TibetZan painters writing manuscripts am 


adding pictures simultaneously. As I have already stated, 
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Kashmiri pandits do so very often even nee ee De. 
Sastri also referred to the name of a illustrated book 
"Jain Chitra Kalpadrum" which supplies several example3 
in his favour. What Dr, Sdstri tried to establish is n> 
doubt true but such x cases are very rare. Considering 
the volume and variety of Indian book~illustration we -2an 
conclude that such. case where the artist and the calli- 


grapher ‘in the same person. are. very rare and axceptional. 


rated manusc Basi 
During ‘the ‘reign of Pala Kings (750~1155 A.D.) Easte 
‘ern India made remarkable ‘contribution: in the fields of 
art, literature, philosophy and education. Under the 
patronage of the benevolent rulers enjinent authors and. 
poets’ produced many iapentea’ works « As a result manus-< 
eript ‘writing and. illustration: received special encourage-= 
mente . , - 

‘Due to nature and iconoclastic zeal of the foreigiers 
the majority of the manuscripts were deatroyaa, We havs 
very few remains and even from Ss We ean see that 
iiiustration on salasteae manuscripts was widely pre=# 
valent at that time. : 

Anong, the illustrated’ palucleaf manuseripts of this 


age the following are important. One thing we should 


oo. 
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point out. here that ‘some of- the lilustrations had no di- 
rect relationship with the text. 

(1-2) Two. Ashtasahasrika Prajila-paramita Manuscripts 
dated ‘in the Sth and 6th ‘year of Mahipala, the first king 
of Pala dynasty. one of them ‘is in the Cambridge collec. 
tion (Add. 1464)" while the other is in ‘the Coliection ‘of 
ube atic Society of Bengal.’ The: Asiatic. Society manus- 
cript has | 12 illustrated panels, three in each folio depic= 
“ting, the _events of Buddhats life and other Mahayana Budd- 
hist divinities. a 

| 3e “Agtecahageue pra jiia-paramita ener: dated in 
the 39th year of Rampal. Porno ey in the ae neomene 
collection). 

405) Two Astasahasrika pra jna-paramita manuscripts 
dated in the 19th year of King Hard Varaa and another 
belongs to about 12th cyeA.D. Both of them are in the 
collection of Varendra Research Soeclety, Rajshaki,East 
Pakistans | 

6) Ashtasahasrika prajha paramita manuscript in tae 
tollection of Asiatic Society of Bengal and dated in the 
Newari Era 101 ises1071 A.De It contains 35 miniature 
illustrations of gods and goddesses and important tem-= 
ples of Buddhist pantheon, 

The illustrations are alike Cambridge manuscripts 
. bear descriptive lebels. | 

708) ‘Two manuscripts one of Karandavyuha and the other 

of Bodhicharyavatara both belonging to about 12 cy.A.D. 
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and belong to the V. R. 'S.collection. 

9) The manuseript No.20589 of the Boston Museum dated in 

"the. ath year of Gepala. (The’ reproductions of the illus-_ 

trations were published in the portfolio of ‘India Art by 

/_ Goomarswanly)« . 

10) “The Suamura danuseript(T1ustrations were publishéd in 

 Ostasistische Zeitehrift,, Berlin, 1926, plates 9-10). 

aD) Ashtasahasr ia “ Prajia paranita manuscript of the 
British Museum dated in ‘the © isth ye ar of Gopala. 

12-13) - The Pancaraltsha manuscript of the 14th year of 

-” Nayapala and another manuscript (Aad. No. 1843) dated in 1¢15 

Ae dD, are now in the Canberae? collection. 

14) Ashhasahasrika Prajna paramita manuscript of the Asia- 

tie Society of Reneal dated in. the Newari miniature illus= 

trations depiceuing Buddha in the different episode of life 
(No.4203). 8 

15) nat paiksediadis « manuscript of the A.S. 
of Bengal dated in the 18th year of the reign of Govinda- 

pala ise. latter jest half of the 12th ‘cy.A.D. It con= 

tains. iVinetrations of Buddhist divinities only on the 

last folios 
16) A manuseript in the collection a Sri Ajit. ‘Ghosh of 

“Caleutta. _ a 

17) Two Pancaraksa : manuscripts in the collection of A.5. 

of Bengal. One is dated in Newari Samvat 385 i.e. 1265 

A.D. and the other in dake Era 1211, i.e.1289 A.D. Each 


contains illustrations of five Pancaraksa goddesses. 
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The above mentioned ngnuscripts with iisteations come 
from Bengal | Gneluding East Pakistan), Bihar and Nepal and 
they belong ‘to. the Sac group when viewed from the stylis- 
tie point of vi lew. ‘It is-why they are considered as one 
group and belong ‘to East tndiay 

The: illustratiotis are roserred to above cannot ‘very 
strictly. be ‘classed as "Bock~111ustrations" as they are not 
directly related : with the texts The illustrations repre~ 
‘sent pictorial representations of gods and goddesses as 
Tara, Lokanath, Mahakala, Amitabha, Maitreya, Vajrapani 
ite, The miniature illustrations considerabl y help to iden- 
vity the images. of Vajreyana and Pant manana cults icono-= 
graphically. | , 

. The colour composition of gil these illustrated divi- 
“nities were determined by the iconographic rules, Generally 
green, white, Indian ink-black, yellow, indigo blue and 
red colours were used. The outline is sketched out first 
either marked with black or red and later filied in with 
concur | | 

The tradition of this art ‘of ee ane ean be traced 
fron Ajanta and Ellora and they can be broadly divided into 
two classes as Classical and flediavel . DOr. Kramrish in 
the article published in the Ls | of the Indian Soclety 
of OFiental Art (Yolsl, Wo.2) gully diseased the point 
and showed that the classical type is plastie whereas 


meiiavel is linear. Dr. Nihar Ranjan Hay’ also supported 
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the view and said ~ "The classical xex type is of a thoro- 
ughly plastic conception whereas thé mediavel is linear. 
Both the typos, as we have seen above, supeee simultaneous= 
ly sea side by side bit sometimes they are also fused to-= 
gether as in some of the Ellora paintings as well as in 
good nwaber of Zagt Liglan iLluninetdons." The tradition 
of Linear treatwent also found its expression in the draw- 
jags on‘ coppor plates of Bengal. Three such copper plates 
engravings were so far discovered andj they are as followss- 
1) °An 11th ey. copper plate with engravings of a bull 
‘and a tail piece referred to by br.Cconarswamy in 


; Oc. LOBES De3. 


2) The engravings on the Sunderban eopver plate of Dharma- 
pala 
3) The Mehar copper glate housed in Lhe Ashutosh Museum, 


Calcutta University. . 

"The technique of East Indian Book. illustrations is 
itiae mainly calligraphic. The- draughtmanship is unusually 
strong and having regard to the material - fragiie aad 
soft. pala-leaf on which the drawing is made, the beauty 


of line and.colour cannot but evoke one's admiration" . 
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T1lustr erints of Wester ndi 


Like the East Indian Buddhist palne1éaf illustrated manu- 
scripts, manus¢eripts of Guzrat- and Western India, mainly 
Jain are remarkable for their coloured illustrations ,bri- 
Lliant decorations and skillful draughtmanship. The West~ 
ern Indian illustrated manuscripts can be broadly divided 
into two periods, the earlier consisting of palm-leaf and 
later paper manuscripts. They were found with the Jain 
Bhandars: and they may be dated Pron 12th ey. and onward. 

Guzrat was fortunate to have iLlustrious rulers like 
Siddharaja Jayasings (1094-1143 A, De) and Kumarpak(1143- 
1174 A.D.) who were great patrons of ‘Learning. During 
their time innumerable libraries grew up all over the 
land. Writing, copying, illustration received great en-.. 
couragement. from the kings, nobles and average people. 

The earlier Western Indian fannserint illustrations 
not being organically related with’ the text may be called 
"41luninations".. Scholars, like Dr. Moti Chanda had termed 
them-.as illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts not considerinz 
the sharp difference between illustration.and illuaina- 
tion. The. Lllustrations, if they are so called, of the 
palm-leaf West Indian ianuseripts mostly contain deco- 
recive ‘designs as well as figures of gods and geddesses of 
Lcoriographic: importance. Besides these, illustrations 


of doners, monks , Tirthankara ete. were also found. 
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pr. “Moti Ghana in his book . ~ Sain Miniature paintings 
from Western India has divided the ttiuskcitiunination 
illuminated paln-leat manuscripts into two groups on 
stylistic grounds. The first group comes within the years 
1100%1250 A.D, atid the second group between 1350-1450 ‘A.D. 

The second group of illuminations are stylistically 
neue refiried with finer details and improvement of colour 
compositionss From the view point of subject matters 
events from the lives of Jinas.were introduced in harmony 
. with the text. As a result "i21lumination" gradually changed 
towards the characters of "illustrations". 
. The important finds of the first group ate listed 
sie | | ae _ 
1) A manuscript of Nigithackurni whieh mainly contain deco- 
rative, floral and geometrical designs. It was written by 
Deva Prasida at Bhrgukachehiia (Modern Broach) during the 
period of Jaysimha who ruled Guzrat from 1094 to 1143 A.D. 
The manuseript is dated 1109 Ae dD. 
2) -The palnaleaf manuscript of Shatkhandagama with Dha- 
vala Tika,an important religious text of the Digambar 
Jains and was written between 1113-1120 A.D. It contains 
miniature illuminations ‘of. goddess Chakesvani, monks, 
Jinas and decorative designs. 
3) | Next “comes the oitecieat manuscript of the Inata 
Sitra dated 1127 A.D. It contains ie: illuminations one 
of the seated Sri Mahavir Swami and the other of the 


goddesses of learning. 
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4) The manuscript of Dasgvaikdlika Laghtvrittt dated 
1143. A.D. It contains (possibly). the ‘portraits of Sri 
Henghandra- Charya and his disciple Mahendra Suri and Kumar- 
pala. . | 
5) The manuseript Ogha Niryukti and six other books dated 
in 1116 Ae D. The manuscript contains 19 figures of goddesses 
of important iconographic value... 
6) The manuscript aE: the Mahavira series the 1Oth Parvan 
"sof thé Trishashatisalakapurusha charita by Hemchandra. ist 
contains there niniatures depicting possibly the portraits 
‘of Kumarpala - and of his preceptor Hemehandra and also a 
representative. of ‘Sri’ Devi. 
7) Then coltes-the manuscript of the Nemindtha éharita dated 
1241 A.D. It contdins miniature paintings of goddess Ambika 
and Tirthankar Neminath. 
8) The manuseript of Ka tharatnasgara dated 1256 A.D. 
cote. illustrations of pargavanath and Jain monks and 
nuns. 
9) The aniiweeiet of the sravakapratikramana-chirni. It is 
dated 1260 A.De and comes from Udaipur, Mewar. It contains 
six miniatures. 
10) Next we. find ‘5 miniatures ‘representing Jain monks and 
nuns .x in the nantiseript of the. Kalpasiitra dated 1260 A.D. 
11) According to chronological order comes the *wo 
- following t= | . 

The manuscript of Kalpasitra and a version of the 


| Kalakacharya katha is dated 1278 A.D. It contains iconogrzphic 
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illustrations of Brahma-dantt, yaksha and Luxmi. 

‘And- the manuscript of the ‘Subaljuketha and seven other 
kathas: contains. 33 miniatures depicting the: ‘story of Nemi~ 
n&th's life. It is dated 1288 A.D. 

Many. mgt undated palm~leaf manuscripts with illustra- 


' tions belonging stylis tically to the. ist period are in the 


collections of Sarabhai Nawab, in the Sanghavine Padana 
Bhandar, Pattan and also in the Jaisalmer Jiana Bhandar. 

Phe illustrated(?) Henuseripts of the 2nd period are 

given below according to ct hronological orderst= 

" 2) ‘The manuscript of the. Kalpasiitra and KalakAcharya 

Katha contains” six illustrations depicting the different 

scenes from the life of Mahavira. The date of the manus» 

eript is: “1370 A.D. | 

2). The manuseript ‘of Katpasiitra(colLsetion of Seth Anand- 

at Mangal jini Pedhina Jfana Bhandar at Idar) contains 34 

miniatures depicting some sacred symbols and scenes from 

the life of Mahavira. Prof. Normal Brovn has dated the 

manuscript in the- last part of the 14th cy oAeDe 

3). The manuseript of the Siddha- Haima-Vyakarana belong 

to the same period and contains naUee illustrations depict- 

ing the following scenes ~ ° ; 

(a) Jaisimha deva ere Ronchandra for writing the 

Vyakarana. 
(b) The book after Completion is taken to the temple 


of Pargavanath in a “procession. 
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(ec) The Karman,. the minister of Anandaprabha Upadhyaya 
requesting for making a copy of the Same. 
(4) The illustrated mantiseript of the Rati Rahasyam dated 
in the early 15th cy. A.D. 
(6) The illustrated manuscript of the Vasantara Vilasa 
dated in the 16th ‘cys A.De an 

In Western India paper was -introduced extensively by 
the end of the 13th and beginning of the 14th ey. A.D,The 
| introduction of paper considerably sncounaeed book produce 
tion and widely extended the scope of the artists’ work. 

During this period innumerable palm-leaf manuscripts were 
| copied on paper. Along with: the increased use of paper 
book illustration received greater impetus. The artists 
freely used gold and silver colours and decorated the 
manuseripts ‘with rich border of animal, floral and geo- 
metric Se ed is 7 

The most profific sources of Hebe erats: for the Western 
Indian school of ‘painting are the numerous palm amd paper 
manuscripts of two Svetambar Jain works, the Kalpasutra 
and the Kalakacarya katha with miniature illustrations 
from the livds of Jinas. 

3 Guzzat has been a pavers of Vaishnavism. It is why 
Vaishnava niniature. comprising the "Bhagavat", the kita 
"gita Govinda" and the "Bala Gopal stuti" were profusely 
produced. Besides, Sakta miniatures ‘from "Devi Mahatmya" 


and the secular ‘winiatarss from Rati Rahasya" were 2nunx 
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also found, 

“The arrival of alien rulers unnerved the peace loving 
Jainas, The new conditions made at urgently necessary to 
preserve their ‘scriptures. The pious and wealthy donors 
specially the merchant class achieved religious merit by 
. commissioning copies of the most important texts. This is 
other important factor which encouraged production of 
illustrated manuscripts in large numbers. 

| The earliest manuscripts of the sande period (1400—=| 
1600 A.D.) of Western India are the Kalpasutra manuseripts 
dated in 1416 A.D. One of them is housed in the Bombay 
: Keietic Society ‘Library while the other is with Anandaji 

Kalayanji Pedhina Jnana Bhandar, Limbodi. 

The next illustrated Kalpasutra manuscript dated 
44g? A.D. is in the collection of India ‘House, London 
which contains 113 leaves (31 for Kalpasutra and the rest 
for: Kalakdcharya) and 46 illustrations. 

15 other illustrated Kalpasitra manuseripts ‘belonging 
to the 15th cp. were found. The majority of them are housed . 
in the Jfana Bhandars of Pattan and Baroda. A complete 
list with their respective detailed descriptions are given 
by Moti Chandra in his book - Jain Miniature Paintings 
from Western India. 

The other important illustrated paper manuscripts 
so far found aret~ , 

1. _ The Ustaradhyayana Sutra (dated 1472 Ae D,) 
2. The Devi ee eee miniatures(1400 A.D.) 
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3. The ae ou Dasamskanda dated 1610 A.D. 
4, ° The Bala Gopal stea One manuscript is in the 
‘Boston, Museum while the other is in Baroda shaseu. 
5. The Gita ceva ah 7 miniaturésimm housed in the 
| Kalkamata ‘temple, Rast Guzrat. 
6. © The Gita govinda in the collection of Sri N.C, 
Mehta belonging to the later period of 15th cy. 
te The Rata Rahasaya in the collection of Mr. Sarabhai 
Nawab (18th Cy. A.D.) 


| Myghal pareonise to the art of 
' manuserint illustration. 

Mughal emperors fron Babur. to shah Jahan aieeaiased 
the art of painting though Mohamadanism had fundamentally 
no association with pketorial arte _ 

Babur (1483-1520) who conquered Hindusthan in 1520 ex- 
tended his patronage to the art of painting and manuscript 
illustration. The great conqueror in his memories (Persian 
Version) which is housed in the soiteatton of the Maharaja 
of Alwar mentioned the name of the painters Bihzad and 
Shah Muzzaffar. ‘Like the Timurid princes Babur passionate-~ 
ly loved painting and preserved. finelyxxkkuxkxeakadxanatxxxx 
illuminated and iViietratea manuscripts. His acute love 
for these possessions is proved by the fact that when ne 
“fled to Kabul he carried with him manuscripts which had 
been illustrated by the famous painters of Hirat. 
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Humayun(1508-56) the son and successor of Babur due to 
lack of military genius passed 15 years in excile in Persia 
and there he came in contact with the court artist of Shah 
Tahmasp. The Timurid x tradition in Humayun received further 
encouragement by his contact with the great painters of 
Tahmasp's court and on returning back to Delhi he brought a 
band of Persian painters. 

The marvellously illustrated manuscript of the romance 
of Amir Hamza is the most important exampie of book illus- 
tration of this period. The greater part of it is preserved 
in Vienna while twenty five pages of the same are housed in 
the Indian Museum, South Kensington, London. The pages of 
the manuscript were of the size of 22" x 28¢" which allowed 
the artists to use larger method of presentation in the style 
of the Persian Frescoes done on the palaces of Persian Kings 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

It consisted of twelve volumes and each volume contain- 
ed one hundred folios with a picture on each folio. These 
were painted on cotton. 

For illustrating the romance of Amir Hamza fifty 
painters were employed who worked under the guidance of 
Mir Sayyid-Ali, a native of Tabriz and later by Abad-as- 
Samad, whd hailed from Shiraz. Humayun came in contact with 
the later during his period of exile. When he regained the 
throne he invited the artist to his court. The former artist 
was highly patronized by the emperor and he conferred the 
tithe ~ Nadir~al-Mulk or "The Marvel of the Realm" on hin. 
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As it was not possible to- finish their great work within 
the short reign. of Hoaayun , Akbar took = this work and 
finished this noble undertaking. 

Akbar (15421605) studied painting under Abd-as-Samad 
and had. a great PESUTESCVTOE for painting | and book iilus~ 
tration.’ - a 

Being firmly. established on his throne in 1570 he devo- 
ted more attention towards the cultural persuits. Abu'l Fazl, 
the wemegxx penegyrist: of Akbar informed us that there were 
more than one hundred artists in his court who used to live 
in a sparate’ building at Fathepur Sikri and who used to 
work under the guidance of Persian artists Mtr Sayyid ‘Ali 


and: Khawaja~Ab@ua-Samad. The emperor personally inspected 


- their works, consisted of mainly book illustrations and 


portraits aaa rewarded them according to their merits and 
excellence. | 

Akbar's- respectful love for painting is best expressed 
on his own words which run as followsts 

"There are many that hate painting but such men I dis- 
‘Like. It appears to me as ae. a painter: had quite peculiar 
means of recognizing Goa, for, a painter in sketching any- 
thing that has ‘Life,’ and in devising its limbs, one after 
another, must ‘come -to feel that he eannot bestow individual- 
ity upon his work, and is forced ‘to think of God, the Giver 
of life and will thus: increase’ in) movledge.”" 

"in. the same manner as painters are encouraged, employ-= 


. nent. is. held ‘out to ofuancatey artists, gilders, line 
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eg 7: 
drawers and pagers. . ; 

“The number of -master pieces of painting inereased with 
suéounasenent given to the art. Persian books,both prose 
and poetry ware ornamented with pictures and a very large 
aunber of paintings was thus collected. The story of Han~ 
zah was. represented in twelve volumes. and clever painters 
made the most astonishing illustrations for-no less than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The 
Chingiznana, ‘the Zafarnama, this book (Ain~i-Akbari),the 
Raganama, the Ramayan, the Nal Damayan, the oe Dame 
bah, the Ayar Danish were all diastase bs 

‘His intense love for book illustration ‘ean be seen’ 
best from the great series of paintings done to illustra- 
te the romance of Amir Hamza. Humayun started this huge 
work and “it was continued by Akbar. Froa:Ma'athirul Umara 
we cone to know the following:- 

"Bach volute of Amir Hamza contained.one hundred folios 
and each folio was a cubit (zira) Long. Each folio con+ 
tained two pictures, and at the front of each picture 
there was a description delightfully written by Khwaja 
Ata Ullah Munshi of Qazwin a . No one has seen another 
such gem nor was, there anything equal to it in the estab. 
Lishment of any king. At present the book is in Imperial 
“aera The Imperial library of Akbar contained many 
such magnificiently illustrated books. Akbar'ts copy of 


the Persian Version of Mahabharata contained 169 miniatures. 
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The execution of this volume is said to cost £ 40,000. 

Like the illustrations of the romance of Amir Haazah a 
set of twenty four large paintings depicting scenes of war 
and bloodsheds are preserved in the Indian section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, S. Kensington. These naintings 
were done’ in Kashmir about the middle of the 16th ey. to 
illustrate a manuscript which was has not yet been identifi- 
ed. By | 

| The illustrations of the manuscripts of Rasikapriya, a 
“book. on rhetorie and literary analysis is another interest~ 
ing example of this age. The: author of ‘this work is Kegava 
Das and it was written in-1591 “As D. It is a purely Hindu 
work and is written in Hindi Nagri. | characters but lavish- 
ly illustrated by a Mughal artist. The Boston Museum possess- 
es there eaves of. the maniiscript, with illustrations on both 
sides; che Metropolitan Museum, New York two complete 
leaves; the British vuseum one leaf and the rest are ered 
in the possession of Dr. Coomarswamy -and Ross collection. 

Between 1560 and 1580 the Mus Lim court at Ahmednagar, 

' Decean, patronised art and painting and a group of pictures 
to illustrate love poetry were produced. The style with 
their sharp and stately curves was derived from the wall 
paintings of Vijaynagar. | 

For book illustration the team work of the artists 
was the fashion of the dare a group of artist used to divi-« 

de the varied types of works: as narking the outlines,colour~ 


ing, drawing the faces and the figures etc. amongst themselves 
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and work collectively. The Clarke manuscript of Akbarnama# 
preserved in the ‘South Kensington Museum, London is beau- 
tifully illustrated with bright colours chiefly red,yellow 
and blue and in the audience scene the outlines of the pice 
ture were drawing by Miskin, the faces by an artist whose 
name is indistinet, ‘tae x figures by Madho while the paint- 
ing was done by Sarwan. In another manuscript the Waqiah- 
i-Babari or History of Babar written and illustrated about 
1600 A.D. eoaanda the close of Axbar's reign(British Museum 
or 3714) Havel noted hanes of twenty two artists who worked 
on the. different aspects ‘of this res 
one of the illustrations of Durabnania’., a book of “sto- 

ries Srom Shahnamal. is supposed to. have been done by Akbar's 
order. Previously this was in the Royal library of Lucknow 
and now preserved in the British Museum (3.M. or 4615; 
suppl..cat. pe385). The painting (fol.103.rev) represents 
' two men and a woman within a rocky geene and it contains 
the signature - Amal Bihzad wa istah Khaja Abdul Samad" 
means that the composition. was done by Bihzad and was 

later corrected ‘oF touched x up ‘by oS Abdul Samad, a 
favourite | artist of Akbar. : 

“Jahangir(1606-1628) like his father was a great patron 
‘of art and many ‘of the artists who worked for his father, 
remained in his service. | 

Jahangir patronised art. of painting not much to illus- 
trate manuscripts but to draw separate pictures for his 


art gellery. But he was not altogether devoid of his- 
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Liking for this. type illustrations as we find that ong the 
day of his accession he brought out the selected illustra. 
ted manuscripts from his father's library and with his own 
hand recorded dates on each of them. The lavishly illustra- 
ted. manuseript of Kalila va Damnali completed in 1606 and 
housed ‘in the British Museum (Ms. Add. 18579) is the most 
importarit example of .this ages’ 

During the time of Akbar and prominently during the 
time of Jahangir western influence became very prominent, 
Van album of copies of European pictures, made by Keshab 
Das was completed in 1588, Jahangir displayed an even 
greater interest in European paintings and obtained numer= 
ous examples, both religious and secular, from the Jesuits, 
from Sir Thomas Roe(the English Ambassador) and from the 
Portuguese traders. Many of the European pictures were co- 
pied in miniature eet ; 

Shah Jahan who ruled from 1628-1659 was also a lover of 
painting but the patronage of. the court was not sufficient 
-to support the painters who flourished: considerably under 
the rules of Akbar and Jahangir. There developed a class of 
Bazar painters. only intermittently employed by the grandees. 
Thus skaxks started the decay of the art of painting and 
book illustration which received its death-blow from Aurang- 
Zed. . : ; . 
But xusig Inspite of the lack of patronage me and 
appreciation at the Imperial Court the art of book illus- 


tration continued in some of the states ruled by Hindu 
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princes. | 

In the eollection.of the Maharaja. of Banaras there is a 
beautifully illustrated manuseript of Ram Charita Manasa. 
“This is complete in five volumes and it contains more than 
500 illustrations. The volumes.are nicely bound in Banarasi 
brocade, It was done in about 18th cy. and it costed .- 
Re 160,000/-, ; | 

The Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris has in its collection 
many illustrated manuseripts me on Hindu Mythology. Amongst 
them a copy of Bhagavat Purana ee contains 76 illustra 


pias deserve special mention. 


Work and Metal Engravingss 


With the introduction of printing in Hensal sone of the 
publishers in the beginning of the 19th cy} became eager to 
illustrate their‘ publications.’ During this time the art of 
engraving on steel or eopper was widely prevalent in Burope 
but in Bengal there was no such opportunity. The Bengal 
artists just atarted the’ cnaft on less hard materials like 
wood of see cuictat as. | 

The wood-engravings as were produced on Bengali books 
were not very highly artistic but from the historical point 
of view they are valuable. : 

. Father Lawson was a famous wocod~engraver of that time and 
some of the artists of Sane nad their training from 


Father Lawson. Among the famous native wood-engravers of the 
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names of Ramchandra Roy and Hanahan Swarnakar ausvies 
special mentions They. were also masters ‘of the art of cop= 
per plate engravings. Most of the illustrations of Bengali 
almamacs. were wood~engravings and even to-day,such illus- 
trations of the almanacs reminds Us the tradition of wood= 
, engravings. . : - ate 

On the otherhand we find the artists who made the steel 
engravings. were -also expert wm in jecdwoney tage Some of them 
were trained up by roreign experts, Some of the artists 
attained considerable mark of proficiency ne will be evi- 
denced from the following Lines of the and annual report 
(1818-19) of the Calcutta Book Societyt- 

"Jayca's Dialogues on Mechanics and Astronomy eceeees 
The highly ereditable execution: ‘of the plates by a native 
artist, Cagheenath Mistree, deserves particular mention, 

' as evicing the progress already made by the natives in 
the elegant and useful art of engraving on copper." 

The ax earliest printed book with engraved illustra- 
tions is Annanda’ Mangal by Bharat Chandra. This book was 
published. by late Ganga Kishore Bhattacharya and was mim 
printed in 1816 at Calcutta. It contains six wood and 
copper vilate engravings. 

The following books contain uevancastarimésss 
1. Kali Kaivalyaddini -by Nandakuaar Bhattacharjee 

published in 1836 | 
2. Bhagavat Gita. Printed in 1886 at the press of Pitam~ 


bar Sen of Sivadaha. 


3e 
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Nutan Panjeka. Published from Navadwip in 1242 and 
1243 B.S. 

Hara Parvati Mangal by Ram Chandra Tarkalankar of 

Harinavi in 1857 

Annanda Mangal. 2nd edt. was published from Purna 

Chandra daya press in 1264 B.S. 

Panchadasi ené Raét. was published in 1862 A.D. 


The illustrations of the above titles were published in 


Sahitya Parishad Patrika, 2nd issue of 46th year,1346B.5S. 


A list of Bengali Books with both wood and metal en- 
32 


gravings are given below: 


1. 


Qe 


Se 


ee 


5. 


Sangul Ranga by Radha Mohan Dag. The volume was publi~ 
shed in 1818 and it contains six engraved illustrations 
done by Ramchandra Roy depicting "Rag Bilash", "Dupak Rag" 
etc, 

Gouri Bilash by Ram Chandra Tarkalankar. The volume was 
published in 1824 and it contains four. wood and copper 
engravingsiumt depictiyg the goddess Durga with ten 
hands ete, They engravings were dcne by Biswambar Acharya. 
Ganga Bhakti Tarangini by Durga prosad Muchopadhya. The 
volume was published in 1824 and among the illustrations 
done by Biswambar Acharya the most important is 
"Bhagirath Ganga", 

Bhagavat Gita translated by Ram ratna Nyaya panchanan. 

The volume was published in 1824, 

Biddonmod Taraneini by Chiranjib gharmd. It was publi- 

shed in 1825, Among the illustrations done by Medhab 
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Chandra Das "The Court scene of Vikrama Sen" is famous. 
6. Batris Sinha ote. Published in the press of Biswa- 
nath Deb in 1824. It contains two illustrations done 

by Biswambar Kenarya depicting ~ the court scene of 
Vikramaditya" and “"Batrig Sinhasana", 

7.  nanda Lahiri vy Ramchandra ViayAlankar. It was 
published in 1824 and contains one copper plate engraving 
- depicts ing ~ ‘Sri RGjrajeswarat by Rupehand Acharya. 

8. Annanda-Mangal was published in 1828 at. the. press 
of Pitambar Sen, It contains 10 copper plate engravings 
~ done by Birchandra Batta, Rupchanda Acharya, Ramdhon 
Swarnakar and lamsagar Chaxravorty etc. 

Thesevolunes Nos. 6,7 and 8-are praserved in tne library 


of Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta. 
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The history of the growth: and develppment of libra- 
ries is partially. reflected in their adminstrative sys- 
tems. A study of the administrative systems of ancient 
and medieval Indian libraries will reveal their aims and 
objects as well as will throw sgneideranie Light on the 
seeiai and: cultural history of India. . 

Very Little is known of ;the. administrative methods 
and practices of ancient Indian libraries. As the libra- 
ries grew and -their scope extended during the medieval 
ABES » the methods and practices of administration and 
control became ‘ore and-more standardized. The office of 
the librarian evolved. by differentiation of the functior. 
from other duties, special care was taken for upkeep anc 
preservation and systematic arrangenents were made for 
classification of ‘written mecords:. In this epee an 
aeons was made to dedaribe the systems or mowledge as 
-well as utilitarian classifications, process of catalo- 
guing, administrative set up iricluding the buildings, 
staff = yer pay and status as wet ae methods and tech- 
niques of preservation. . 

Scribes and calligraphists of India played a vital 
ae in propagating the cause of libraries particularly 
in the pre-printing age. To complete our story a detail 
study was made of them which will help to evaluate their 


contribution as well as their social position and status. 
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. CLASSIFICATION: 

It is true. that from the beginning man tried to name 
and differentiate things. Though in a very crude form still 
classification actually started before man was a rational 
being. Thus the history of classification runs parallel 


with the history of human thought. 


In course of centuries and through a process of evo- 
lution the power of human eamiene developed and the early 
thinkers attempted to class or group things according to 
their imagination and perception. Ancient countries like 
Assyria and Egypt long before the birth of Christ devised 
some crude systems for grouping their kixhe library materials. 

But attempts to classify the whole field of knowle- 
dge were first made by Indian philosophers long before the 
time of Plato(428-347 B.C.). The early philosophers and 
thinkers of India endeavoured to make a complete survey 
of knowledge and substance and classify the compartments 
into branches and sub-branches taking consideration of 
their relation to one another. 

Since the time of Plato Buropean scholars and philoso- 
phers made attempts on this line and nearly thirty schenes 
were deYised before the tine of Francis Bacon in 16u5. 
Special mention should be made of Porphyry (805 4.D.), 
Capella (489 A.D.) Roger Bacon (1266 a.D.), Aldus Manutius 
(49@xax 1498 A.D.), Conrad Gesner’ (1548 A.D.) ete. 


— 


.” 
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Classification - Philosophical 


In order to show the bent of Indian mind towards ra- 


-tional grouping of things we shall describe here a few 


philosophical classifications as sample cases. 
Jainism comes down from unknown antiquity. The first 
preacher of the system was Rsabhadeva and the last teacher 


was Mahavira who fhourished in the 6th cy.B.C. Altogether 


‘there flourished twenty four teachers who attained libera-~ 


tions 


. 1 
The Jain philosophers classified knowledge as follows: 


Jnana (Knowledge) 


Aparoksha (Immediate) Paroksha (Mediate) 
Vyavsharika (Empirical) Saat aes 
- Z's 4 
Mati(Internal & -- Sruta Q 
External percep-. (Knowledge ob- 4 
tions.) = tained from 
Buthority) ‘ 
§ 
Avadhi-Jfana Manah -Paryaya Kevala-Jnana 
(Limited Know- —' (Entering a (Absolute 


ledge)’. mind) Knowledge ) 
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The Jaina philosophers also classified "Dravya" or 
: 3.- : 


™. 


substance as follows :-- 


Dravya( Substance) 
oe : 
Fee eS ~ Anastikaya 
nee sae ee ' (Non-extended) 
. a veshene? . "a Ajiva(Non-Living) _ 
§ i ee: 
Dharma = -_ Adharma - AkaSa . Pudgala 
i] 
g - Anu Sanghata 
t | (Atoms ) (Compounds) 
| , , ; 
Q i 
Mukta_ ae Baddha 
- (Bmancipated) . - | (Fettered). 
frasa = Sthavira 
sows? 4 _ (Non-moving) 
e. ne 
5 Sensed 4 Sensed: -,- 83 Sensed 2 Sensed 


*. (E.g.’ Man) © (e.g. Bee) . (E.g. Ant) (E.G.woria) 


Here the ereNys or substance is a- genius. To the genius 
ea aa the difference - ‘= existence of body is added and 
thus ‘Dravya! is aividea into: Astikaya or exists like a body 
and Anastikaya or not exists ‘like a body. In the second 
- stage the difference - Life is added. and the two species are 
born - pars ‘Jiva(Living) and Ajiva(Non-living). Upto this 
fhe principle of extension and intention bears close resem- 
blance. with the Tree of Porphyry. Both the systems conti- 
nued the divisions until-individuals. The-Jains completed 


the division with more scientific basis and developed the 
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. - negative subjects. whereas the Tree of Porphyry is inade- 
quate and failed to develope the Gesaeive subjects. 

The Hindu Nyaya philosophy was founded by sage Gautama 
(Aksapada). This philosophy expounds the conditions of 
correct thinking and true knowledge of reality. According 
to Nyaya Philosophy knowledge whieh ‘is Marshes va Clon of 


objects is divided as follows? 


Jana (Knowledge) 


Pram . -" "- aprama 
(Valid) Se oe oe : (Non~Valid) 


, s 
Perception ‘Infer-  Comparin Testi- 
- . enee son - ‘inony. : 
§ 

_-Smrti Samagaya Bhramas 

(Memory) (Doubt ) (Error ) 


KanBda the great sage who is also known as Uluka 
‘Gee the’ founder of ‘the Vaisegika ‘system of philosophy. - 
It is a realistic system like ‘the Nyaya. and based on 
Logical arguments and. ‘both of then: have the same witimate 
purpose i.e., to Liberate the’ “individual self. 
This. even divides all objects of imowledge as ce 


_ Thana (Knowledge) . 


g ; ae 
1.Dravya 3. catna 4, ‘Samanya 5.Visesa 6,Samavaya 
(Substance) (gual ity) (Action) (Generali- - -(Particu- (Relation 
ty) larity) of Inhe- 
= rence) 


Pane 
7.Abhava(Non-Existence) 
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pravya oF substance is subdivided into nine branches: 
(a) Earth, (b) Water, (c) Fire, (d) Air, (e) Ether, 
(f) Time, (g) Space, (h) Soul and (4) mind. 


Classification + Utilitarian: 


We have discussed a few sample cases of ancient 
Indian philosophical classification systems. The aim 
of these systems is mainly to discover the relation 
of things. 


But the purpose of utilitarian or bibliographical 
elassifieation is to classify the whole field of 
existing literature into divisions and sub-divisions 
from the practical point of view. 


Ancient Indian thinkers from the utilitarian 
point of view divided the whole field of knowledge into 


the following four classes: 
1.Dharma, 2, Artha 3. Kama 4. Moksha. 


The revealed wisdom of the Hindus is known as 
$rutis and consists’ of the four Vedas. The Vedas 


divided knowledge into two main classes ~ Para and 
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Aparé. Para vidya means the knowledge of Ultimate 
Reality where as Apara-vidya consists of the Vedas and 
six Vedangas = Siksha, Kalpa, Vyakarana, Nirulta, 
Chhandasand Jyotisa. 


The Chhandogya Upanishad (VII.2) furnishes us with 
a more detailed division of knowledge, They are as follows: 
Re~veda; Yajur-veda; Sama-veda; Atharva-vedas Itihasa- 
Purana; Vedanam veda(grammar); Pitrya; Rasi; Daiva; 
Nidhi; Vakovakya; Ekayana; Deva-vidya; Bramha-vidya; 
Bhuto-vidyas; Kshatra-vidya; Nakshatra-vidyas Sarpa 
and Devajanavidya. The %xk Brihadaranyaka upanishad 


(i11.4.10) gives us a somewhat similar list. 


Kautilya, the author of Artha~sdstra(i.ii) divided 
the entire circle of Knowledge into four divisions - 
1) Anvikshaki, (2) Trayi (3) Varta and (4) Dandaniti 
Anvikshali comprises the philosophy of Sankhya, Yoga 
and Lokayata. Trayi consists only the triple vedas 
as well as Atharvaeveda, Itihasa veda and six vedangas. 
Agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade constitute Varta 


and Dandaniti is the science of government. 
‘fhe Sukra-Niti(iv.iit) divided knowledge into 
the following 32 classss:- 


Rg-veda; Sadmo-vedas Yajur-veda; Atharva-veda; 


Ayus3 Dhanus; Gandharva; Tantras; Siksha; 
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Vyakaranas Kalpas; Nirukta; Jyotisachhandas; Mimansas; 
Tarka; Samkhya; Vedanta; Yoga; Itihasa; Purana; 
Smriti; Nastika; Artha-sdstra; Kama-sastra; 
Silpa-sdstra; Alamkdra; Kavya; Desa-bhasd; 


Avasarokti3; Yavana-Mata; and Desadidharma, -- 


Further we find account of sixty four Kak Kalas 
(Arts and Seiences) in the Ramayan (i, 95) Bhagavata 
Purana(x,45,36) Mahabhashya (1,1,57) Dasakunar Charita 
(41,21); Kama-Sastra, Lalita-Vistara etc. 


Like the Hindus, the fakmax Jains and Buddhist 
also divided their bulky religious and non-religious 
literature into several departments and sub-departments 
for pratical purpose. 

The Jains made the following divisions of their 


connonical literature3~- 


1. The 12 Angas 

2» The 12 Upangas 

3. The 10 Painaas (Prakiras) 

4. The 6 cheyae-suttas or cheda-siuttras 
5. 2 individual texts 

6. The 4 Mula Suttas 
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_ Classification of the Buddhist Literature:- 

Before the connonical literature was compiled in its 
present form the Buddhists classified the then literature 
known as "Buddha vachanam" according to their form and con- 
tents into 9 or 12 Angas as given below:- 

(a) According to Pali Literatures:- 
1. Sutta 2. Geyya 3. Veyyakarana 4, Gatha 
5. Udana 6. Itivuttakas 7. Jatakas 8. Abbhuta 
Dhamma 9. Vedalla 
(b) According to the Northern Buddhists:- 
1. Sutta 2. Geyya 3. Veyyakarana 4. Gatha 
5. Udana 6. Nid&ana 7. Avadana 38. Itivuttakas 
9. Jatakas 10. Vaipulya 11. Abbhuta Dhamma 
12. Upadesha. 
Later Be Buddhists divided the cannonical literature 


as follows:- 


Trinitaka 
uf 4 
1. Vinaya 2.scutta 3.Abhidhamna 


1. Vinaya was subdivided into (a) Sutta vibhanga 
(bp) Khandhakas and (c) Parivara 
2. Satta literature was sub-divided into the following five 
Nikayast~= 
(a) Digha (b) Majjhima (c) Samyutta (d) Anguttara 
(e) Khudda Nikaya 
- 3. Abhidhamma was subdivided into:- 


(a) Dhamma Samgani (b) Vibhanga (c) Dhakukatha (d)Puggata 
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_Pannatti (@) Katha vatthy (2): Camaica and (g) Patthana 

It is now apparently clear that ancient Indian monas- 
tic and university libraries possibly used to classify 
the manuseripts according to their forms and contents and 
followed the classification schedules.in some form or 
other, .as stated above. The Buddhist monastic libraries 
of Nepal and Tibet still follow the same procedure to 
classify the huge nusiber of manuscripts. | 

During the Maghal period the library. of Akbar was cla- 
ssified into the following Bases 

(a) Astrology (bd) Astronomy (c) Commentaries (d) Geo- 
metry (e) Law (f) Medicine (g) Music (h) Rikkwxwpky Philo- 
logy (4) Philosophy (3) Poetry (i) Suffism (1) Theology 
(m) Tradition. - | : 

Bectdod the above. subject divisions the Imperial libra- 
ry of Akbar was also divided and sub-divided according 
to language, literary form and value of books. "His 
Majesty's library ig divided into several parts; some of the 
books are kept within, some without, the Harem. Hach part 
of the Library is sub-divided according to the value of 
the books and the estimation in woich the Sciences are 
held of which the books treat Prose books, Poetical works, 
- Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic are all sepa- 
rere. | 
‘The collection of Faizi which as transferred to the 


Imperial Library was divided into three different sections; 
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»as noted below:- 
(1) Poetry, Music, Hedicine, and Astrology 
(2) Philosophy, Philokogy, Suffism, Astronomy and 
Geometry. 
(3) Theolaey, Law, Ciieneeion 
The Wiaray funday. Library of Poona which contains about 
3000 manuscripts furnishes us with further interesting infor- 
mation. It was stored up and preserved with efforts by six 
generations of the family. The collection was started by 
Purusottama, who was well-versed in ‘iantrasdstra and a pri-~- 
est of Rango Narayan Rajebahadura. for nineteen months he 
was in Varanasi and himself copied many works as well as got 
copied some works by paying about %.1,900/=. Some of the 
manuscripts of the collection are dated and belong to the 
period 1659 A.D. to 1935 A.D. 

The collection consists of approximately 250 to 300 Ves-~ 
tanas or bundles of which 15 Vestanas consisting of 304 
manuscripts were checked. The classified sections of the 
15 Vestanas are as follows:- 

1. Veda 2. Purana 3. Upanisad 4. Tantra 5. Mantra- 
Sastra 6, Yoga 7. Vedanta 98. Srauta 9. Smarta 
10. Dharmagastra 11, Vaidyaka 12. Jyotisa 13. Sahitya 
14. Stotras 15. Vaidic sti 

From the partial survey of the Waray collection it is 
evidently clear that even private libraries used to preserve 
manuscripts in a classified way and possibly they maintained 


a hand list for each Vestanas or sections. 
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The Jain Jnan Biandare Weed fixed location system for 
classification. The manuscripts and the boxes which contain- 
ed the manuseripts had been given their respective numbers. 
For numbering wena ity the figures . -1,52,3,4,etc. were used. 
But in some cases the numbers were replaced by the name of 
twenty four Tirthankaras, twenty Viharaman Tirthankaras and 
the ereree crown’ “pupils or Gandharvas of Mahavira ete. 

In such cases instead of the numbers the first box was 
given the name of Rsabhadeva, the 2nd of Ajitnath and in the 
sane way ‘the 24th box had the name of Mahavira. If required 
further, then the 20 names of Viharaman Tirthankaras were 
also used. The names of the Tirthankaras, Viharaman Tir- 
thankaras and crown pupils of Mahavira. were written on the 
boxes in place of namexesal umerical - aie 

The monastic. libtaries of Europe im in the 16th and 
17th cys followed a similar process of classification known 
as collegiate press~marking system where the book cases, 
"shelves and books were marked -‘with- symbols or numbers to 


Le 
form a press thark. 


+ GALALOGUING : 


We have at present very. Little scope ‘of knowing exactly 
the cataloguing systems of ancient Indian libraries. But from 
a few available exbanecuas which are two. or three hundred 
years old we come to know that they mentioned in those 


catalogues only the box number, the manuscript number, the 
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title of the manuscript, no of pages and sometimes the 
author's name. 3ruhattipanika edited by grinan Jinvijayaji 
is an example of such a catalogue. The Nirnaya sagar Bress 
has published a number of publications like Vrttaratnakara, 
Chhandasastra ete. which contain unique editing in matter 


of cataloguing. 


The personal library of Kavindracharya (16th cy A.D.) 
was catalogued in a classified way. The catalogue was obtain- 
ed from a certain Math of Banaras by Mahamahapadhyaya V.P, 
Devivedi and it (Kavindracharya SUchi patram) was published 
in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series (Mo.XVII). 

The catalogue contains lists of 2192 manuscripts and is 


classified as follows:- 


Subjects == serial No.of viss. 

1. Rg.veda L-4 
2, Asval@yana Sitra 5-24 
3. Rg.veda Sakha or branches 25~31 
4. Yajur veda, Sitra ete. 32-64 
5. Khil(Veda) 65-103 
6. Vyakarana 104-165 
7, Naya 166-222 
3. Vedanta 223-333 
9. Sitra 330-441 
10. Yoga. ; 842-354 
11. Mimansa 355-371 
12. a)Srauta Batidhyana 372-421 


b) Srauta Apasthamba 4224434 
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¢) Srauta Hiranyakasiya i ae 435-458 

a) Srauta Katyanaya _ Oo 459-553 

e) Srauta Aswalana ow ct 554-571 

-f£) Srauta Samsiitra 7 572-586 

13. Giriti | : 587-656 
14, Smarta Prakarana : 657-798, - 
15. Jyotisha — ~~ . 799-905 
16. Baidya = . 906-2099 
17. Mantra : 1100-1194 
18. Dharma ee 7 ' 1185-1230 
19. Purana” oe 1231-1465 
20. Puranagama / — ? | 1466-1629 
21. Samhita | 1630-1736 
22, Tantra. Pile 8 - 1737~1820 
23. Mahatma a "1821-1870 
24, Kesha 1871-1898 
25.a) Kavya - ss 1899-1944 
b) Alamkara | ee _ 1945-1962 

¢) Natale : ee _ 1963-1990 
a) Samgita 1991-1999 
e) Champu fares Me, ee 2000-2010 

f) Bhan. +” 7 "et 2011-2016 
g) Chanda ee vey 2017 ~2024 
26, Nastika | ~ - . 2025-2028 
27.a) Nitti | 2029=2084 
'p) Katha 2035-2049 


ce) Katitak 


2050-2066 
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28. Pariksha 2067-2080 
29, Chatu Sasti kala 2081-2144 
30. Silpa, . | _- 2145-2162 
31. Salihctra | 2163-2173 
32, Mata Grantha is : 2074-2192 
PAGINATION: © 7 


"It was the practice among the Jains to count the nun- 
ber of verses after completion of a’ particular work. 32 
works were to make one verse. The total number of words 
. in the: manuscripts thus, gave the ides of the number of 
verses. At the end of xk one hundred, five hundred or one 
thousand verses, they used the term "Granthadgram". At the 
‘end of the manuscript there was a note of authority by 
the use of the term ieee cue teeeent 
The peculiar system of munver tne the pages of the Jain 
manuscripts’ can: also be noticéd. the usual numerical figures 
are given on ‘the left side while on the right x letters 
or syllables like "sva", gta etc. were used to denote nun- 
bers. Thus No.L-is indicated by "Sva", 2 by "Sti",3 by 
"Sri", 100 by "Su", 200 by ieee 
The Hindt manuscripts are generally numbered on the 
leaves (cetbray Hot Guthe pages (prstha). In South India 
the figures stand on the first page of each leaf while in 
other parts ‘on the second (Sankaprdstha) and sometimes on 
both the corners left up and right down. In all the manus- 


cripts (except some Jain manuscripts ) Rumkex numerals from 
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: 15 
one to 300 are used. 


In the earlier Malabar manuscripts we see a novel me-~ 
thod for numbering the pages. They used kke letters in place 
of numbers. The first folio begins with 'Sri'only and then 
by letters as follows:- | 

Na =1, Nna=2, Nya=3, Skra=4, Jhra=5, Ha=6,Gra=7,Pras8, 
Dre=9, Ma=10, Tha=20,La=30, Pta=40,Ba=50,Tra=60,Tru=70, 
Cha=80,Na=90,Na =100. For 11,12 etc. Ma and Na, Ma and Nna 
etc. for 21,31 etc. Tha and Na, La and Na are used jointly. 
Similarly for two or three hundred ete. two or three letters 
indicating hundred were used. — 

After 15th cy. ae numerals from one to nine were 


used on the right side. 
Library Building: 


In ancient and mediaval India there were various types 
of libraries. Famous universities like Taxila, Nalanda, 
Vikramasila, Odantpuri maintained their respective libra- 
ries, There. were also libraries attached to educational ins- 
titutions like Ghatika, Samgan, Maktah, Madrasa and also to 
religious Institutions like monastaries, temples, Mathas, 
mosques ete. Besides these most of the kings and the 
nobles maintained their private k collections. 

Though we have very few ancient library buildings exist- 
ing to-day still from literary and epigraphical evidences 


as well as from existing structural remains it is not 
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difficult to prove that there were separate epreapenenta 
for. housing the muisérene oolbeokioné. 
The Bhaskara Samhita is the only existing literary 

téxt which prescribes that a.library should be housed in . 
a finely built stone batldings | 

According to ‘Tibetan. sources. Nalanda. Muinenesty fad a 
splendid Library known as Dharmagafija or. the Piety Mart. 
it consisted: of three huge buildings by the names of Rat. 
nasagar, ‘Ratnadhadi and Ratnaranjak. Amongst them Ratna- 
dhadi was a nine. storied building which housed the famous 
manuscripts ‘of Peatnapasaniie Sutra. .~ 

Innumerable monastic Libraries flourished all over 
India during the Buddhist age. The chinese travellers 
furnish us valuable information regarding them which ame 
were inseparable parts of the religious institutions. 
Hiuen-fsang while visiting Kosala saw nearly 100 monas- 
taries of which the Pigion monastery founded by Nagar- 
juna was one « Regarding the monastery and the location 
of the library he says - "In the | topmost hall Nagarjuna 
deposited the seriptures of Sakyamuni Buddha and the 
writings of- the pase. Here we ‘see that the Library 
was located at a place which is ideal from the view points 
of security and safety. aa . 

Régarding the interior arrangements of the monastic 
libraries we can gather very, few direct information. The 


existing monastic libraries of Nepal, Tibet and other 
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Indian frontier states which are maintaining faithfully the 
traditions of the past were considerably influenced by the 
Indian monastie architecture. These existing libraries used 
to house the manuscripts on the wooden shéives,. The wooden 
shelves with pigeon holes are arranged against the walls 
of the rooms. ed 

The following deseription of the library of Gyantse monas~ 
tery of Lhasa will corroborate the above statement:~= 

WIn li géan holes on either side of the entrance m to 
the chapel of the high altar were ranged the sacped books, 
the Buddhist scriptures (the Kahgyur), translated from the 
Indian Sanskrit about a thousand years ago, and their com- 
mentaries (the Tangyur), the former in one hundred volumes 
and the latter in two hundred and fifty. Bach volume forms 
a cumbrous, unwieldy, heavy package about 2 feet long and 
8 inches broad, weighing 10 to 30 or more pounds, and con- 
taining several hundred loose leaves wrapped in cloth and 
strapped between heavy wooden boards with the label at one 
saan 

We can safely presume that ancient Indian monastic 
libraries had similiar interior arrangements and they also 
used wooden shelves with pigeon-holes. Besides the wooden 
shelves there were wooden-boxes to preserve rare and 
valuable manuscripts. 

In South India most of the important temples maintain-~ 
ed well-equipped libraries with them. The inscription dis- 
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“covered at Nagai corroborates the truth and furnishes us 
with some detailed information regarding administration and 
arrangement of temple libraries, It is interesting to note 
that among the ancient remains of the place there is a "big 
building with an outer courtyard with rooms on either side 
with a big doorway which leads into a spacious hall with a 
number of stone benches serving as pials and seven niches in 
the ae The spacious hall was used as the library room 
and the manuseripts were shelved within the niches. 

During the , pre-Mahommedan days Bijapur was known as 
Vidyapura and it was a famous seat of learming. From epi-+ 
graphical evidences it is clear that the Western Cnaluk- 
yan kings of Kalyan for the purpose of a library errected 
a big building which is in a ruined state oP a 

In Western India Pattan became a great centre of liter- 
ary activity since the llth cy.A.D. and she maintained the 
eul tural standara and tradition nearly 500 years. The liter- 
ary and cultural activitzes resulted in the formation of 
innumerable ipraries. No special types of buildings were 
errected for housing the precious collections. oO Suaeaars 
were housed either in Upasrayas or in ordinary houses. 

The Tanjore Saraswati Mahal or library which dates from 
the 16th Cy. when Tanjore was under the Telegu Naiks is 
one of the most precious libraries of India. The library 
is housed in a peculiarly appropriate hall. It is situated 
in a very ‘npartant cite with the arseanal and watch towers 


on both the sides. The manuscripts and books were kept in 
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huge wooden boxes. At the northern end of the library huge 
shelves contain books (mainly English) collected by 
Maharaja Serfoji. 

The early Muslim rulers ae no separate library build- 
ings but the libraries or citaphands were housed in the 
palaces, educational institution, the mosques and the Khan- 
qahs. The personal library of Gazi Khan, a courtier of 
Ibrahim Dodi- was housed in the Delhi fort. 

The Moghul Emperors were great patrons of learning and 
founders of libraries. We do. not get sufficient information 
regarding the library building of Babur.: Hunayan converted 
the octagonal double storied: building now as Sher Mandal 
of the Purana gilah of Delhi into a library. It was made 
of granite and red sanistone, The library of Akbar was 
Losahed within the Agra fort. In the Jahangir Mahal ad join- 
ing the rooms known as Akbar's aprtments there is a room 
which was used as the library. This ps4 was a big hall and 
decorated with wall ee The building which was used 
as Akbar's Daftar Khand or archieve is situated. at 
Fathehpur Sikri, "It is a big hall 42. ft. long and 28$ft. 
wide with an enclosed: varandah. and a frontal court. It is 
built ona platform to ‘the south of Akbar's ae as 

At Fathepur sikri the girls school is situated on 
the north west angle’ oF Khas Mahal.. It consits of a 
school room 22'=1i" by 13'6" and a class room 8'=2" by 
141-10" with a varandah on the north. 
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Herewith within the stone walls panelled bookshelves 
were made. "The walls are 1'9%" in thickness, but they 
are not solid. They are composed of sezies of piers, some 
5'6" apart. The intervening spaces being filled on the 
outside with vertical slabs of stone ashlaring, project~ 
ing inwards from which, at right angles, are other slabs 
not&hed out on the front to receive an open panelled sna 
arched screen, whilst horizontal bond stones knit the 
whole together and serve the purpose of ee eer a 

Adilshahi kingdom of Bijapur which was one of the 
five sultanates that grew up after the downfall of the 
Behamani kingdom was a famous seat of learning. The Sulta- 
na sabtonigea: tnmaumarebis private libraries and maintain 
ed a royal library. In the Asari Mahal at Bijapur a part 
of the Royal Adil Shahi library is still to be found. 

Mahummad Gawan laid the foundation of the great college 
at Bidar. It was completed in 1472 A.D.The building was a 
three storied imposing piece of architecture which housed 
the mosque, the library, lecture halls, teacher's rooms 
etc. 

"The front of the building which was luxuriously 
adorned with encaustic tiles of various hues and shades, 
all arranged in different designs, had one stately minarate 
at each side,.rising to a height of 100 ft. These minarates 
also were decorated with tiles arranged in zigzag lines, 

a pattern which lent the building a most attractive appear-= 


ance, The building rises to three storeys in a most 
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imposing position. Its entire length extends to 205 ft. with 
a width of 180 ft. which is divided up into apartments compr- 
ising the mosque, the library, the lecture halls, the profe- 
ssor$ rooms and the students cubicles having a space of 
100 ft. square in the middie as a count yards cue building 
has excellent arrangement of light and air" . 

hao the We bpany portion! oF the mul laine Has wonpletery 
perished it is not possible to get a true picture of iyterior 
arrangement. But as the oriental architects used to cons- 
truct wings of a building in a uniform plan it is possible 
that the library was designed after the interior arrangement 
of the other hase 

The Indian princes of Alwar, Bikanir,Mysore, Tanjore, 
Jaipur, Jammu ete. maintained their respective state libra- 
ries and archives. Separate buildings or rooms were alloca- 
ted for them within the royal palaces. 

In Assam the Ahom kings used to preserve the collection 
of manuscripts, records, roneeree maps etc. in a set of apart- 


ments attached to the Palace." 


Administrative set up 


From the then literary and epigraphical records as well 
well as from the accounts of the foreign travellers we get 
interesting and valuable information regarding their adminis- 
trative set-up, the staff, their pay and position, the 
furniture and other properties of the libraries as well as 


regarding the methods of preservation. 
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Generally the rulers and the nobles patronised these 
institutions and encouraged copying of manuscripts. It is 
evidently clear from the copper plate grant of Devapaladeva 
that the sald king at the request of the ruler of Java made 
a gift of Tive villages for the muxm up-keep of a manastery 
built at Nalanda as well as for writing Buddhist eas 
The university library of Vallabhi used to purchase boolts 
out of the grant made by Guhasena I in 559 raed Two 
records of the Vijayanagar kings Bukka II and Devaraja dis- 
covered from South Kanara district ttskinskxy distinctly 
mentioned that the library attached to the Sringeri Matha 
received royal patronage. The Vijayanagar kings made gift 
of villages and certain other incomes for the renovation 
and maintenance of the said Wee 

Two of the Gurjara kings who became famous for their 
love of knowledge and extensive patronage for the establish- 
ment of libraries were Siddharaja Jayasimha and Sri Kumar- 
paldeva. The latter established twenty one libraries, The 
king Siddharaja appointed three hundred seribes to write 
about each branch of knowledge. The PrabhayaKeCharita and 
Kumarpala Prabandha abound with such references. 

The practice continued to the end of the 19th cy.A.D. 
among the native princes. The Nawabs of Rampur in Rohil- 
khand were very liberal in purchasing books for their libra- 
ries as well as for maintenance of the staff. Nawab Sayyid 
Mahammad Sa'id Khan purchased books for the library worth 


Rs. 1589-8 as; his successor Nawab Yussuf Khan spent 
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%e2757-10=6 p. for books. After him Nawab Kalb 'Ali' Knan 
spent %s.43,608-13-9 p. for books. His successor Nawab Hamid 
Ali Khan spent %,.40,000/~ for the library building and 
%s.3,88,136~-14 as and 19 pies further purchase of books and 
maintenance of the staff. 

The above sample cases were presented as examples to 
prove that traditionally the rulers patronized the libraries 
and spent substantial amount as reyards to the calligraphi- 
sts, illustrators and the sriecea. 

Besides the kings, the ministers and generals follow- 
ed their masters examples to further the eause of library 
development. Reference may be made in this connection to a 
record of the Western Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla Somes- 
vara from Nagai in the Hyderabad State. The record states 
that provision was made for six librarians (Saraswati Bhanda- 
riks) of the aed attached to a college endowed by a gen- 
eral of the ae The names of the Jain ministers of Gur. 
jara kings deserve special mention. Sri Vastupala Tajpala 
Sri Pethadashah and Sri Madan mantri are still famous in the 
history of Guzrat for directly encouraging book-making and 
library establishment. Other ministers who also helped the 
same cause were Vimala Shah Amra Bhattat Vijay Bhatta and 
Kumarshah. 

Sometimes the devout worshippers also made endowments 
for maintenance of monasteries and the libraries attached 
to them. From Epigraphical records we find that one such 


devout worshipper by the name of Gomen Avighnakara from 
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-Gauda country made suitable -grant for repair of. some monas- 
teries at Kanhery, West Indias for the purchase of cloth- 
ings for the community living there as well as some money 
.for' books of the libraries attached to. the ne eee 

Tous we: see that both in ancient and mediaval Indiagx 
the rulers, grandees of ‘the states, high officials and 

_Peligious people extended their patronage ‘and help towards 
the, Library dévelopment.: During ‘the Sultanate and Mughal 
period the sdine. story was repeated and detailed accounts 


‘were described in previous chapters. ° 


brary St - their t3t nd 


The Nagai inseription dated 1058. A.D. ‘furnished us with 
useful information regarding the Status and pay of the li- 
braries during the ‘time of later Chalukyas. The Nagai edu-~ 
cational institution was a residential college. It was 
equipped with a library run by six librarians. Besides the 
Librarians there were six teachers for teaching the Vedas, 
Bhatta Dardana, Nydsa and Prabhakar. There were 252 resi- 
dential students and ‘the librarians probably in addition 

to their usual work used also to teach. The ‘ingeription 
further states: ="35 matter (of Land) seseesee to the ex- 
pounder of Bhatta, Bargana, 30. matter(of land) to the ex- 
pounder of the Nyasa, 45 matter (of land) to the expounder 
of the Prabhakar, 30 matter (of land) to (each) librarian." 


From the above allocation of land towards the maintenance 
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‘of the teachers and librarians of Nagai residential college 
it is evidently clear that the librarians used to have 
equal status with the teaching staff and they were paid the 
same pay as were given to the teachers of Nyasa. 

During the early Sultanate period the kings used to 
maintain within their royal household a library or kitab-kha~ 
na and the officer-in-charge was known as Kitabdar. 

Sultan Jalaluddin of the Khilji dynasty was a great 
patron of learning. He selected Amir Khusrav, a scholar 
and poet of reputation as the librarian of the Imperial 
library. The post of the librarian was held in great res- 
pect and Amir Khusrav was raised to the rank of Peerage and 
was permitted to enjoy the priveleges of a ee 

During the Mughal period the Nazim was the highest 
officer of the library. Mulla Pir Muhammad and Shaikh 
Faizi in succession were the Nazims of Akbar's Imperial 
Library. Muktab Khan was the Nazim of Jahangir and all of 
them were very important persons within the court. 

With the growth and development of this institution 
there developed different categories of library staff,The 
different classes of staff and their raspective nature of 
works of the Mughal and post-Mughal days are given are 

1) The Nazim was the chief officer of the library. Like 
the present day librarian of a big public or university li- 
brary he was a man of scholarship and entrusted with the 


administrative supervision. 


av? 


2) The Darogha or Muhtamim was the next man in-charge 
of internal administration and technical work, He was 
responsible for selection, classification and purchase. 

3) The Sahhaf and warrg§qg used to work under the direc- 
tion of Darogha and their duty was to issue books and 
replace the books in its proper place after ea 

4) Musabhgh was in-charge of correction and moderation 
of the manuscripts. When the manuscripts were damaged by 
book worms he used to restore the pieces in proper way. 

It was necessary for this class to be scholars cum~techni- 
cians and otherwise it would have been difficult for them 
to replace the damaged portion. In ae of Khan 
Khanan, Moulana Sufi was the Musahhah. 

5) Translators 

6) Katib or the ordinaty seribe who used to copy rare 
manuscripts 

7) Khus Navis or Calligrapher, 

8) Mugibila Navis who used to verify the works of{ KAtib 
and Khus Navis after comparing them with the original texts. 

9) Binders 
10.) Book-illustrators 
11) Jidwal Saz who used to dra the various types of margins 

on the papers, 
12) Clerks for maintaining stock as well as 
13) Servants for dusting and cleaning. 


In the Jaina Jnana Bhindars the learned pupils and 
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Sramanas. used to assist id: wetting e naceiots by select~ 
"ing the -various editions. Sometimes the’ learned Upasakas 
also helped the work of writing manuscripts. The complete 
manuscripts were then. sent to the learned and experienced 
Adharyas rer their final remarks: 7 

From the extegeriex: catalogue of: the Rampur library 
it is clear that clerks were used to maintain subjectwise 
“list of books. In 1948 Sprenger, an Englishman visited 
Lucknow and left a description of royal Library of -the 
Oudh kings. During the time of Asaf-ud-Dawla the library 
had xa a collection of about three lacs of books and there 
were many servants for dusting and cleaning the eee 

It is clear from the above said accounts that big li- 
praries of ancient and mediavel India maintained a fairly 
good number of staff. for thei administration and mainte- 
nance. For example we can gite one or. two mare examples 
heres rs oe 

The royal Adil shdhi library of Bijapur had a total 
staff of sixty. employees, while the private library of 
Abdul Rahim Khan-i-khanan had 95 employees of varied 
ON Or ge The librarian of the Royal Adil Shahi libra. 
ry was a Hindu scholar Waman Pandit bin Anant who was 
_ well versed in Persian. Hig annual salary was one thousand 
Hun or about s.3500/= : | | 

We wonder when we think about the nimben GE employees 


who managed the big witwvaxskikxes university libraries of 
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Nalanda and Taxila or the royal libraries of the Moghuls 
which had 24 thousand beautffully bound volumes during the 
time of Shah Jenin , 

. The Saraswati Mahal of Tanjore was one of the biggest 
libraries of the Orient. This library as mainly patroni- 
zed by. Maratha rulers and specially by Serfoji. After his 
death in 1832 his son Shivaji. became the ruler and continu. 
ed his great interest and love for. the library. In 1849 he 
spent Rs.21,549 towards the maintenance: of the library out 
of his Fotat annual expenditure of Rs.1 145, 439, 


Seribes 


The seribes or the copyists maintained a distinct pro- 
fession till the introduction of printing in this country. 
The earliest. name of these scribes as found in the 
Epies and Buddhist literature ‘was ee The same name 

was used in the iitipiecte But the. term ae or 
Libikara was used in the 14th rock edict of Asoka ,. The 
writer of the Siddapur edicts described = him as "Lipikara" 
and in the Sanchi. inseription (Stupa Nol, No.143) we find 
the use of er The term was known to Panini 
(Sth cy. B.C.) 

The Rona san word Debir" or writer was dcaesbteated in 
Western India as "Divira", "Divirpati" or the writer of 
ducguente was Weed dn a Gamer oe Vad abhe Inscription of 
the 7th and 8th cy. A.D. 

When Huten-Tsang visited Kashmir the king appointed 
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twenty scribes to copy manuscripts for him. In Kashmir 
the seribes were Known as "Divira" and we find reference 
in Ra jtarangini and w in donee echuini a works of the 
“ith and 12th ey. Keemendra in "Lokaprakasa" sub-divided 
the seribes or Diviras as Ganja divira (Bazzar writer) 
Grama divira (Village writer),Nagara divira(Town writer), 
and Khavasa divira nom 
: Ts north and eastern India xx since 3th cye AD. the 
writers were known as "Kayastha", The term was first used 
' ina yajetiavalkya smriti(1,335).The other terms used for 
' geribes afe Karana, Karanika or Karanins Sasanika and Dharma~ 
lekhin. a | 
The Kayasthas used to enjoy: a respectable position in 

ihe eosiety {Dar ite ane. 1atheys they paanea & Aidtnckpres 
minence particutarly A\contral india as evidenced from 
Chandella inseriptions~. The following lines will illustra- 

te their actual social ewes in the Chandella country in 
itn ey. - 

"There were thirty six towns, purified by the fact that 
men of the writer caste, dwelt in them (Karana-karma-nivasa- 
puta) (and) more .(than others towns) endowed with great 
comfort: bas thomeths most excellent, thought of as the 
abode. of gods, was Takkarika, an object of envey . . .(And) 
in This (town) which by crowds (of students) was made to 
resound with the chants of the Vedas, there were born in 
Vastavya family those Kayasthas whose fame was filled (and 


rendered) white like swams all the worlds, illuminating 
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oat, 57 
the quarters, © 


From the above epigraphical record it is clear that the 
Kayasthas were regarded alsoas intellectuals. 

The Jain king of Gugrat Sri Siddharaja appointed three 
hundred Scribes and ordered for 1,25,000 copies of Siddha- 
hema -Vyakarana “to be presented to the students. The Prabha- 
vaka charita and Kumarpala Prabandha aboutd with references 
of books presented to the needy. 

The Turks ~Afgan sultans and nobkes, being great patrons 
of learning, encouraged writing, copying and translating ma- 
nuseripts. They used ‘to maintain large number of scribes and 
- sometimes trained the slaves, jike the :Roman emperors, in 
copying. | . 

Due to large xuk scale ae pe caiieeton and use of paper 
the a ee ee imogne ss Kaghazi-Raj. During this 
age innumerable copyists, clerks and news-writers were em- 
ployed in the libraries, secretariat as well as in the 
archives. o 

Like the Moghuls the Marathas also maintained large 
number of clerks and copyists for their secretariats as 
well as for the libraries. For the imperial secretariat the 
Marathas employed two hundred Karkuns: or clerks, The 
Karkuns were paid from Re15 to R12 per head every month. 

Besides them there were scribes in each village attach- 
ed to the office of Patils or village headman, zhese 
setibes were known as Kulkarni or Gfama-lekhaka . The 


status of Kulkarni was next to Patila. They used to be 
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maintained from the income of the village taxes. Among 
many other things they used to receive regularly oil for 
ink and a piece ee for keeping papers to be received 
from the village. 

The Ahom kings of Assam preserved libraries and are 
chives within the pra palaces. The officer-in-charge of 
the royal Ahom library was known as Gandhin Barua who was 
a very high official and the next officer was known as 
Likhakar Barua, wae was the superintendent of an army of 
seribes and clerks. 

Till the time of the East Indian Company innumerable 
writers used to earn their breads by clerical work.Fron 
a survey of the English East India Company's Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay financial records = no keassxkha less 
than thirteen hundred huge volumes it is evidently clear 
that gn number of Indian clerks were employed by the 
Company. 

Thus the work of the copyist was a distinct profes- 
ssion. But besides the professional copyists even ladies, 
monks and ordinary men being ain of gaining reli- 
gions merit took part in this.. 

The calligraphist was one of many types of scribes 
who devoted themselves for developing penmanship as an 
art. They used to copy not so much for reproducing as for 
writing it beautifully. 

The art of calligraphy is essentially decorative.Ths 
diversity of scripts and the ingenuity displayed in their 
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ornamentation which are the essentials of this art owe much 
to the Islamic injunntion torbiddine the practice of figura- 
tive or pictorial - aes particularly as to the representa- 
tion of living. 

During the Moslem period calligraphy became a prized pro- 
fession and expert calligraphists were highly admired by 
kings, nobles and ordinary people. | : =? 

Taqut Musta'sami, (1203 A.D.) was a reputed calligraphist 
and Bae of the greatest Naskh writers. In 1324 A.D. he sent 
a cosy of the Shafa of Aveenna to Muhammad Tuglagq. The king, 
being highly pleased, presented ‘the calligraphist with a sum 
of two hundred a million misquals of gold but the calligra- 
phist considered ita megre sum and refused the. fen 

Mir Khalilullna shah, the ‘eanous ecalligraphist presen 
‘ted a copy of Nau-Ras to Ibrahim Adil Shah of Deccan. He 
was’ so pleased that not only he conferred the title "The 
king’ of the pen" on Bay hat arranged a ceremony where he 
made the calligraphist sit on his throne for the time 
eis ; 

Like other Teles -couenies calligraphic art develored 
in India from the beginning of Muslim rule but few early 
specimens, except inscriptions, have survived. 

During ‘the Mughal period a new vista opens for calli- 
graphy when India came by BXS possess a host of eminent calli- 
" graphists whose accounts were discussed in previous chapter 
and whose works adorn the museums. and. libraries of India. 


During the Moghul age expert calligraphists were 
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- honoured econ to- their respective ecalibres and skill. 
The following ‘titles were conferred on ee 
Barrin-ragam(golden, writer), Shirin-ragam(sweet writer), 
Raushan-ragam (Bright writer) and Muskin ragam(Perfumed 
writer). 7 
Shah Jehan used to confer the title Yak~Suti(centus 
rian) to all whoever presented him with his rn ae 
Some forgers and students of the reputed calligraphi- 
"sts axploited the nena Sor well-known artists and their 
Aen kese From 4iauddin's book "foslem Calligraphy" we come 
to know that Moulana Khawaja Muhammad used to forge the 
name of: his reputed teacher Mullah Mir hii. The following 
writing of Mullah Mir VALi expressed his. state of mind and 
his way of eauplainaen ist his student:~ 
"Khawja Muhammad was my. discints for sometime and I 
tried my best to instruct hie his handwritting deve~ 
Loped a Eaearee: I have done him no wrong, nor does he do 
me any , ‘gave that he writes weed or bad as best he can and 
Signs the lot in ny eat 
The calligraphists were. very concious of their perfor 
mances and “sometimes they became martyrs for their pride 
and vanity. ‘the following lines from the pen of Mullah Mir 
TALI who: was highly acanred by Jahangir will prove that how 
easy they loved and admired’ the art:- 
"ry pen works miracles, and. rightly. enough is the form 
of my words proud of its superiority over its meaning. To 
teach of the curves of my letters the heavenly vault con- 


fesses its bondage in slavery, and the value of each of my 
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_ strokes is ehernity itself." 

During the late Mughal period the art was greatly en- 
couraged. Bahadur Shah was profoundly interested in this 
art and the Daccani Sultans faithfully tried to maintain 
the tradition which continued till the time of the Nizams 
of Hyderabad. re 

The art is fast dying. out yet expert ealiiwrapniats 
are available at Delhi, Lucknow, Rampur, dyderabad etc. It 
is a fact that painting types are ‘not yet popular with the 
Urau. writing public of India. 

The history of the manuscripts and books as well as 
of the scribes and the calligraphers is an interesting chap- 
ter in the record of human endeavour. How great is our in- 
debtedness to the. generations of nameless scribes and 
calligraphers who copied and recopied through those centu- 
ries so that we might have the immortal works of ancient 
and inediavel Indian sazes and. ‘saints, Peers and philosophers, 
"thinkers aria scholars. 

We sometimes wonder whether all these writings were 
done purely from thé point. of view of preservation and 
“dissimination of knowledge. But a historical analysis 
shows that besides pure “academic. interests there were other 
factors. which, encouraged writing, copying and decorating 
manuseripts throughout. the countries. . 

in ancient and aeladal India academic interest was 

mainly - responsible for manuscript and book production and 


“the history has been eeett: with in preceding chapters.3Sut 
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_ there were other active socio-religious factors and it seems 
useful to note down, sutimarily a few facts which will subs- 
tantiate the above statement. 
1) Religious factor: From the literary evidences it is 

clear that presantation-and multiplication of religious manu- 
‘“peripts and books ssrecconsidened as acts of great religious 
merit. It is said that those who distribute manuscripts of 
Gita, Puranas or Vedas get Choie-giones fulfilled a# and 
never born ee, The Purana dana and Vidya dana sections 
of Sanasseax Abound with cush-Raroneneeds 

2) Political factor: Gift of manuscripts and library 
intercourse were commonly used as tokens of friendship bet- 
ween political parties and states. The king of Kamrup Bhas~ 
karavarman presented Harshavardhana, king of Kanauj with 
precious volumes of fine writings and Jahangir presented 
books liberally to the. nobles of Guzrat in order to make 
the political friendship stronger as well as to earn their 
sympa thy and love. ~ 

3) Economic factor: The Seaviuts and calligraphers main-~ 
tained a distinct profession and a large number of people 
used to earn their living through their pen. During the 
Mughal ‘period "thére is no street or market (in the Impe- 
rial capital) in which the book=sellers do not stand at 
road sides selling copies of the Diwans of these two poets 
(Urfi or Ghghed and Hussain ganai) and both persians and 


71 
Indians buy them. 
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The professional seribes used to be raid decently in 
; 2 : . 
ancient time. In Western India during the mediavel days the 
so 73 
cost of mm copying was comparatively higher. The work of 


the scribes was very hard and pains taking as they had to 


copy the manuscripts,"with the back, waist and neck kent 
and with the head leaning downward (Bhagna Prstha- Kati. 
geivecathenaha)”. . 

' Printing was not readily accepted in India as it would 
do considerable harm to the profession and would make a good 
number of copyists unemployed. Ovington, who visited India 
in about 1689 corroborated the above statement as follows:- 

"Neither have they (Indians) endeavoured to transcribe 
the act of printing, that would diminish the repute and live- 
ee ee oe maintain numerous families by their 
During the early part af 19th CY. she scribes were 
paid nominally. The following eases will state the usugl 
rate of remuneration used to be ‘paid to the then scribes:- 

1. Bengali version of the Ramayan by Krttivasa dated 

~1817-A.D. was copied fxm for :%.5/~ only 

2. Bengali version of the Mahabharata (virat Parvan)} 

was copied for. Re.1/- only in 1110 B.3. i.e.1703 A.D. 

3. Bengali version of the Mahabharata (Santi Parvan) 

was copied for only -/13/- annas in 1253 B.S. i.e. 
1846 ALD. | a 
Further Ward informs us that a sum of Resl/- or 12 


annas’ was paid for copying avery 32,000 letters in the 
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\beginning of the 19th cy. In his opinion even the rate was 
very high as the charges for copying big works like the Maha- 
bharata would be exorbitant. R.L.Mitra puts it at Rupees 


; 77 
four for 1,000/- slokas in the sixties of the last century. 


Prese ion: 


In India from the ancient times manuscripts were held 
in high esteem and they were worshipped on the Saraswati 
Puja or Vasanta Panchami day. The Jains attached too much 
sanctity towards them and introduced Ujamana and Jndnpuja fes- 
tivals with a view to educate the. people in the knowledge of 
sacred eect it is evidently clear fron oe literary evi- 
dences that the people in those days passionately loved and 
respected them and posséssion of manuscripts was considered 
a proud privilege and distinction. It is why they took every 
possible care for their well being and preservation. 

Tenali Ramkrishna, the famous médiaval Telegu poet 
mentioned that Fire, Rotting (due to insects or weather), 
Mislaying and Thieves are the four aagee sources of dangers 
to a eee The ancient people were fully conscious of 
the above factors and it is why they at the end of the 
manuscripts added verses. curshing those who will steal then, 
praying Sor the long life of the manuscripts a well as 
requesting others to preserve them with. care. The common 
Indian saying ~ "Lekhani Pustika Kanta Parahastagata Gata, 


ise. pen, book and wife if transferred to some one else is 
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‘ lost" is very signifacant. Sometimes fanaties used to attach 
too much sanctity and reverence to these manuscripts and at 
their old age used to throw them into sacred rivers with 

the apprehention that after their death they will be di- 
tiled. 

Regarding eresetvation and housing of the ancient Indian 
lioraries we have very little information. But from the age~ 
old monastic Libraries of Nepal and Tibet we can safely pre- 
sume that wooden shelves and umak boxes were used for their 
housing. A description of the superintendent of Accounts! 
Office as given in the Kautilya's Arthasastra corroborates 
that wooden shelves were used to house manuseripts in an- 
cient India as early as 4th Cy. B.C. : 

But ae the mediavel days we get sufficient dates on 
these points and the Jaina Chitra Xalpadruma furnishes us 
with valuable information. 

The manuscripts of most of the mediavel libraries were 
kept either in wooden boxes or wooden shelves. Besides 
these in latter period the manuscripts were xept also with- 
in wall niches or closed Su ceia 

For having the precious collections the Jaina Jnana 
Bhandars used boxes made of either wood, cardboard, leather 
or ivory. The wooden boxes were made pohished on the exter- 
lor surface in order to protect them from worms and mois- 
Hires The manuscripts which were kept in boxes (Dabhadas) 


were devoid of covers as the box itself was envelopped by 
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-a cloth. 

In the Saraswati Mahal library of Tanjore "the huge 
wooden almirahs in which the books and manuscripts are’ kept, 
have been in existence for some centuries, At the northern 
end of the library, huge wooden shelves of ancient make abies 
tain ae printed English books collected by Maharaja Ser- 


Manuscrint Boxes 


Card board boxes: Nice sana nara boxes were made by 
a mixture of waste-paper and Methi. A.silk or a cotton cloth 
_was utilised for enveloping them. But aacn cover cloth was 
not used always and in place of them the boxes were painted 
with mixed colours. The Patan Bhanddrs contain many tube 
shaped card-board boxes to preserve small sized palm leaf 
manuscripts. . | ; 

Testis Horeat a leather itm piece was also utilized 
as the cloth piece to envelope’ boxes. Thus the boxes enve- 
oped with leather piece are meu ae leather boxes. Some- 
times the leather ghus chips were utilised as covers.To- 
day some people may object such leather covers on the 
grounds of purity and sanctity but Jain Jnana Bhandars 
of mediavel India had neny such specimens. 

Wooden and Ivory boxes: Generally the wooden boxes 
were made of saga goon: But manuscripts Like Kalpasutra 
written in golden or silver letters were usually kept in 


boxes made of Cedar wood or ivory with beautiful and 


2o1 


. and delicate carvings on the outer surface. 

Big boxes or Trunks: For further grey ths smaller box- 
es were kept into big wooden trunks (Patara) made stronger 
by fron or brass-chips. At some places the strong cupboards 
or wall planks (Bhadndakiya) were made for the purpose. at 
Patan both Patara or Petara and Bhandakiya were in use but 
for constant use the latter was more convenient. The Petaras 
were also known as "ilajoos". The Bhandakiyis carved out of 
the walls a protected the manuscripts from moisture. 

Thus we see that in medieval India wooden boxes,wooden 
shelves and wall niches were mainly used for keeping manu- 
seripts. The medieval libraries of Europe followed similar 
practises and there "books except those of habitual and 
constant use, were inclosed in chests, car oeanee or press- 


es, or perhaps in an angle of a Carver". 


Book-stand: To keep the manuscripts free from dust and 
damp when reading is done a book-stand known as Sampada or 
Sampadi was used. This type of book-stand was used even in 
the days of the Jatukas where it was Known as "Adharake" 
(T1I,235). The use.of this stand was widely introduced by 
the “ughals who call it by names of Riala, Reel, Sampada, 
Saupadi, Chapada ete. 

Folded stand was known as Chapada where as the unfold- 
ed thing was known as Sampada. 

We find the stands were termed as Samputaka or Sampu- 
tika and 3ampadd or Sampadi in the manuscripts Aradhand and 


atichara dated Vixrama year 1513 and 1369 respectively and 
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“also in Rajsekhar's Kavya-ilimansa,. 
The rich people used to make these stands made of Sandal 


wood and to beautify ‘them with designs and colours. 


“Bartees cover: Kabali or the surface sores was made of 
bamboo-chips covered with silk or cotton cloth. It was made 
after the style of the chinese bamboo calenders and ase eee 
the purpose of keeping the loose pages intact when reading is 
stopped temporarily. The name is derived from the Sanskrit 


wond Kambikavali or Kambali. 


Pointer: Kambi or pointer is derived from Sanskrit word 
"Kambika". It is as flat as the chip of a bamboo. To protect 
the xmkwx ink, colour and paper from the touch of the fingers 
and their perspiration the pointer generally made of ivory, 


sandal wood or Sisam or Saga wood was used. 


Manuscript covers: They are generally made of Saga or Sisama 
wood and are eed to protect the leaves from undue bent,fric- 
tion or breakage:and alsofrom atmospheric effect. Sometimes 
| the covers had a polish and beautifully designed with colours 
or decorated with paintings. Sometimes a designed leather 
piece covered the manuscripts, and in some cases a piece of 
Khaddar cloth or piece of cotton served the purpose. The 
covers are known as Pata or Pantha. 

Knot: © A knot is tied up to all the manuscripts so that 
they may be protected from dry or moist. atmosphere, kept 


awazy away from the dust and saved from fluttering due to 
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«.strong breeze. Usually these iets were made up of cotton 
threads. But for valuable manuscripts the silk thread was 
used. Sometimes double Khadi tzmxi@ and xeatiy rarely valvet 
threads were also used. - 

The following aupesis which were made by the author to 
the readers and public will speak for the amount of care 
taken for their safety. Such appeals or requests were gen- 
erally part of the colophone. 

(1) Manuscripts should be looked after like one's own 
children but they should be kept tightly bound up like ene- 
mies. 

(2) They should be preserved with great care considering 
the hard work involved in Sa 

There are several other verses which contain appeals for 
their proper preservation. In some of them the persons who 
damage, destroy or steal manuscripts are attacked and cursed 
in a very rude and vulgar ae 

The Jain philosophers believe that the books alone can 
help mankind 6 realize the ete They used to take 
special care of the manuscripts even during the time of read- 
ing them. To protect them from diré and split a Jain reader 


should cover his mouth and palm ‘with piece of cloth. 


A heric effect on manuscripts and books: 

The keepers of the Jaina Jnana Bhandars took special 
care against the tropical heat and dampness. Being aware of 
the facts that the direct heat of the sun is harmful to them, 


they very rarely exposed them under the diréct sun. 3ut 
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. under special circumstances, when the pages are stuck with one 
another they should be aired and sumned but never exposed 
directly to the sun. | 

The ink used for ‘wkiting ‘mam. contain gum as one of its 
ingredients. On account: of the damp the gun becemes wet and 
pages stick ioe eae Sees To protect them from such effect 
the pages were Kept tied very- tightly in compliance with the 
saying "The book should. be caged. by iron vars like the enemy", 

To keep: the ‘manuscripts safe from a effect 
‘Jaina hana Bhandars were not. acceSsible daring extreme heat 
or damp weathers. eae measure against sticking of the pages 
‘they used to spread "Gulal" on the pages. 

Sometimes the pages were stuck in’such a way as to give 
an idea of a cake. Such paper manuscripts were generally 
placed upon water stand in.dry place; or within a damp pot 
without water: When: eié pages are cOnpEe ee Ty affected by 
eee; they should .be separated with patience. 

The other process followed by them’ was to Keep them 
during the monsoon in the house so that the damp will be 
absorbed and they will become wet. With great patience the 
‘pages were separated and afterwards Gulal' will be spread. 

When he aces of-& palm leaf manuscripts are stuck, 

a wet piece of cloth was generally wrapped round about it. 
As a result of keeping them for some time in this way the 
leaves become wet and they were. made separated. The palm 


leaf manuscripts were written generally with fast ink so 
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_ there was less fear of being sme spoiled or spread.During 

the operation they used to take special care to save the 
upper layer of the leaves. 

But such method once used makes the life of the palm 
leaves short and from their experience they found that such 
wet manuscripts hardly remained for 50 Pras ee 

In the tropical countries innumerable book worms grow 
and cause damage to them. ‘Ag a measure of protection again- 
st such worms bundles of Ugra gandha(Ghoda Vaca) or Acoras 
Calamus or Camphor were kept within the boxes or on the 
rad : 

The cup-boards and boxes used to protect the manuscripts 
from the attack of mice and rats. S3esides these, cleaning 
and dusting were routine work of the libraries. Thus in 
ancient and mediavel India manuscripts and books were held 
in high esteem and every precaution was taken for Kem proper 
preservation of these fragile objects. 

The imprecatory verses of the manuscripts throw consi-~ 
derable light on the value and importance of these objects 


and we conclude the chapter by quoting below the verse where 


a passionate appeal was made for their careful preservation ‘- 


"Bhagnaprista Katigria Stabdhadristi Adhomuxha 
Tw # fee =. s OL 
: Kasten Likhitam Grantham Jatnen Pratipalaya" 


4 
wanes a ee f 
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The introduction 6f printing from movable types in the 
sixteenth century is a landmark in the history of Indian 
libraries. Prior to this, knowledge was confined to a limited 
circle and the written records were the precious possessions 
of the few. But the inauguration and gradual development of 
printing on Indian soil furthered considerably the rate of 
book production and thus heralded the dawn of the modern age. 

It is a common belief that printed books were first 
produced in China and the earliest printed book from wooden 
blocks is Diamond Sutra dated 868 A.D. But recent investiga« 
tions and discoveries have suggested that since ancient times 
the art of reduplication and block printing was also known to 
India and Indians jointly worked with the Chinese for publica- 
tion of important Buddhist works from wood blocks. 

The discovery of innumerable seals from Mohenzodaro, Hara- 
ppa, Lothal and other places confirm the fact that since the 
pre-historic days Indians had the conception of reduplication 
on the basis of printing pocpaer” The ier "Mudra" mean- 
ing a seal appears in Kautilya's Arthasastra . We find refer-~ 
ences to having imprints of God's missilies on human body 
in Yay ur Veda andAtharva Veda, Garuda Purana, Padma Purliga, 
Gotamiya tantra and in other early religious literature, 
Further the word "Mudra" was used in the Sanskrit drama 
Mudra-Rakhshasa to denote printing from aes, 

The Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing visited India in the 7th 
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cye A.D. and from his writings we know the followings- 

"The pirests and laymen in India impress the Buddha images 
on silk or paper and worship them wherever they a 

Moreover Indian scholars worked jointly with the Chinese 
for publication of one of the monumental works, the Chinese 
edition of Tripitaka in 5048 volumes which was tranalated from 
Sanskrit during 973-83 A.D. 1,30,000 wood blocks were cut 
for this publication and they were "stored in another newly 
constructed unit put up hard by the court of Translation, 
where Indian monks and their collegues were at pee: 

The discovery of a fragment of stone inscription from the 
Kamal Maula mosque of Dhar throws interesting light « the 
practice of stone block pranting as was prevalent in India 
in the eleventh century. Similar practice of printing roll 
books or single sheets from specially prepared blocks of 
stone was in vogue in ancient reed 

The fragment of the stone inscription is preservec in the 
local museum and measures 23 em, at its broadest by 16 cm. at 
its highest, It is an unique piece which bears an inscription 
written in Devanagri script of the Lith ey. and engraved in 
its negative. This plece, a part of a large size stone ins- 
eription was originally used as a printing block for rrodu- 
cing any number of copies of the text engraved in the nega- 
tive. But such a stray endeavour does not prognosticate a 
system or a regular cultivation of the art, 


All the evidences as well as the innumerable wood cuts 
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and bloel prints discovered from the ruins of Central hae 
a region strongly influenced by eultural traditions of India 
go to form the mozaic which India contributed to the growth 
and development of early printing. 

It can now be accepted, on the basis of evidences as 
stated above, that the art of reduplication and block-print- 
ing was known and practised in ancient India. During the medi-~ 
eval days the Moghuls and the Marathas ceme in close contact 
with the Europeans. Buropean Jesuits brought printed books and 
presented them to the then rulers. In spite of their close 
contacts with the Europeans and their knowledge of printed 
books as well as printing press Indians did not favour the 
idea of introducing the art. 

An intimate study of the cultural history of ancient and 
medieval India enables us to have a closer understanding of 
the socio-economic and religious factors at work against 
introduction of the art of printing. Generally, it can be 
stated that due to profound reverence for religious litera 
tures, passionate care and love for penmanship and calligra- 
phy as wate for maintaining the social structure by not 
diminishing the repute and livelihood of scribes and calli- 
graphers, as discussed in the previous chapter, the art of 
printing did not take root and flourish in India earlier than 
the sixteenth century. 
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Now an attempt will be made to trace the growth and 
development of printing on Indian soil which mainly flour- 
ished én the coast line of the country. On the west coast 
Goa, Gi Qiulon, Ambalakkaduj Tranqueber as well as Bombay 
and Poona while on the east coast Vafery, Fort 3t. George, 
Madras as well as Fort William ,Calcuttanand Sreerampore 


share the honour of producing the cradle books of India. 


Goas 

The first printing press arrived at Goa from Portugal 
on September 6th 1556, From a letter published in the ten- 
th volume of Jesuit letters edited by Father Beceari and 
which is written by Father Gasper Calaze to St.Ignatus on 
30th April,1566, it is evidently clear that a printing press 
was sent to Abyssinia from Portugal on the repeated requests 
of the Abyssinian emperors under the care of Father John 
Nunes, the Patriarch designate of Ethopia. In the same 
party there was Brother Juan De Bustamante who knew the art 
of printing and an Indian who did help Bustamante in setting 
up the en 

The ship carrying the party and the press reached 

Goa on way to Abyssinia. The Governor of Goa requested Fr, 
John Nunes to stay when he was actually intending to move 
from Goa to Abyssinia. The perience complied with the request 


of the Governor and stayed there. 
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The press actually started functioning since October 
1956 when John printed loose sheets of theses(Conclusoes) on 
Logie and Philosophy which were the summaries of public dis= 
cussions made by a large gathering of priests and people. 

In $2 1557 the first known book St.Xavier's "Doutrins 
Christa" was printed ae Goa in Portuguese language. Unfor= 
tunately no copies of the said title is available at pre= 
ae But the first known copy of the Tamil tranglation 
of "Doutrina Christa" printed in Lisbon in 1554 has been 
recently discovered in the Musew Etnologies da Belem,Lisbon. 

John Quinquencio and John of Endem, the painters who 
possibly came to Goa with the Archbishop from Portugal, prin- 
ted "Compendio Spitritual de vide Christao" by Gaspar de Leao 
dated 2nd July,1561, "It is a small fat derodecimo, and a 
copy is preserved in the New York Public ne a 

John of Endem printed Garcia da Orta's Coloquios dos 
simples edrogas or conversations on the simples and Drugs of 
India" and dated 10th April,1563. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain the number of volumes printed by John of Endem. But 
according to Rev.Primrose six ar) ae and of the six five 
were in quarto and one in folio. 

In 1578 a Tamil translation of Doutrina Christa by 
Herique Henriques was published. As it was printed in Mala- 
bar Tamil character Fr. Souza writes := " This is first 
printed book which India saw born in its own land" . But 
St. Xavier's Doutrina Christa was published in 1557, Here 
by the term «"first printed book" Fr, Souza wants to mean 
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‘that the ami translation was the first book printed in’ 
Indian Language. . 

“In between 1577 and 1578 Indie types were prepared by 
Joan Gonsalves, a Spaniard who- ‘eattie with Bustanatle to Goa 
and by Rev. Joao da Faria. "He - (Joao: Gonsalves) was the first. 
who made in India types - -of Malabar letters with which the 
first books were printed." Rev, “Faria casted the alphabets 
of Tamil language, From a contemporary ‘record it is evident- 
ly clear that a Bramhin convert ~ Pero Luis by name was sent 
to Goa to help Gonsalves in understanding and arranging the 
Indian ‘alphabets, ee ee 

Now the ‘question comes:. - what the: Malabar letters actu» 
ally signify? There ‘was much controversy over this problem 
which was ended by the. discovery of a copy of Doutrina Christa 
printed in: 1578. Schurhamner in his article - "The first print 
ing in. Indie characters" published in the Harvard Library 
Bulletin, Vol-VI, No.2 reproduced a few pages of the book 
Which was: publighed at quilon: in: Lingua Malabar Tamil. An 
examination of the. Pages prove that the types prepared by 
Gonsalves . (Malabar) and the types prepared by Faria(Tamil) 


are identical. 


* Quien: 

‘The ‘translation ‘of: “Doutrina Christa" Was printed with 
both the above said types. The types of the first eight 
Zinés were prepared by Gonsalves at Goa in 1577 while the 


other type used for printing the rest of the book were 
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A 20 
prepared by Faria in Quilon in 1578. This volume contains 
only 16 pages and is now a possession of the Harvard College 


library. 


Anbalakiadu: 

Anbalakkadu in Cochin was also a centre of early Indian 
printing. But no books can be found printed in this place, 
Another altogether separate volume on Doutrina Christa was 
printed at Cochin in 1579 6 "This is not a second edition of 
Doutrina Christa printéd in 1578 but an independent work, 
which is a translation extending over 120 pages of a Portu- 
guese work by Mareos George published in 1ses" This is pre=} 
served in the library of Sorbonne and the photo of the Litsie 
title page of the said volume was published in Givaraman's 
artiele on the evolution of early title page. The title is 
translated as Christya a Flos Sanetorum, another 
Tamil book by H.Henriques was printed in 1586 is available 
at the Vatican library, 

Printing actively continued unabated in Goa till iékk 
1674 but gradually it declined due to demoralisation of the 
missionaries and their apathy to learn Indian iutteaaee 
The decree of 1684 replaced Portuguese abandoning local 
languages in Goa and thus discouraged the growth and develop- 
ment of Indian rer triag 

Like the Catholic missionaries the Danish Paotestant 
mission's work to introduce printing in India is very impor- 
tant, Among the Danish Protestant missionaries who in order 


to propagate their faktk faith learned the language of the 
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natives, made acquaintances with their social sustoms and 
religiows faiths and jepied to introduce printing. The name of 
Bartholemew Ziepanbale stands foremost in the rank. He reach~ 
ed India somewhere in 1706 and was utterly shocked to notice 
the corrupted condition of the Catholics. In 1796 he writes 
in one of the letters dated 1st October as follows:~ 

"Their conversion ig also very much obstructed by the cone 
duct of the Roman Catholics, who made to decoy into Christiani- 
ty (so called), by all mammer of sinister practices and under- 
hand dealings. With fervant religious zeal the Danish 
missionaries tried to change the situation to further the 
cause of the propagation of Christian faith. They also visuali- 
sed that their purpose will be served better if they can print 
Christian literature in the native language and distribute them 
widely among the people. 

With thits aim in view Yeiganbalg demanded on Aug. 22nd,1708 
for a "Malabar and Portuguese Press" and in 1709 appealed to all 
Protestant European countries to helo them in their work. Zieg= 
enbalg and his collaborator F,E.Grundlar appealed again he 
again for the printing press, a founder and also for paper. 

The appeals became fruitful in 1711 through the efforts 
of Rev, A,.W.Boehme, the German chaplain to Prince George of 
Denmark, when the "Society for Promotion of Christian Knowledge" 
of Enzland sent to the Danish missionaries of India a printe 
ing press, 1090 reams of paper and 213 copies cea Testament in 


Portuguese along with the Printer-Jones Finck. 
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Tranquebars 

All these things except the printer arrived next year, 
Fink, on his way to India died of fever near Cape of Good Hope. 
The Press started functioning at Tranquebar(Madras) on June 
1ith,1713 with the assistance of a ar printer who was 
already working with a Danish company. They started vigour~ 
ously to make Malabar types and they were able to soon to ese 
tablish the foundry. From an extract of a letter dated Decem~ 
ber 11th,1713 we come to know that within these six months 
the press and the Foundry made good progress. They printed a 
copy se "The Abomination of Paganism and the way for the 
Pagans to be saved" and with the types made for the first time 
as experimental ieee 

In 1714 the New Testament and then - The Four Evange- 
lists and Acts of the Apostles were printed in Tamil. A copy 
of the former is preserved in the Sreerampur College Library. 

In order to make the press, which was working in full 
swing, known all over India they devised to print "A sheet 
Almanack which will not be vended on the coast of Coromondal 
but also on that of Malabar and in Benge" » Soon after an 
attempt was made in building a paper mill "for the benefit of 
the rere ad 

‘Another Danish missionary Christian Frederick Schwartz 

who acted as a teacher of the enlightened Tanjore w ruler 
Sarfoji Bhonsle (1799-1933) impressed the ruler to astablish 
a press in order to publish Sanskrit and Marathi boolss. We 


do not know the detail history of the press but we kmow that 
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the following Marathi and Sanskrit books were printed in the 
' game press during the first part of the 19th eye AeDe t= 

1. Yuddha Kanda by Yekanatha (1809) 

2, Sigupala Vadha by Nagha (1812) 

3. Karikavali and _ . 

4, Muktdvali. These voluses.are preserved in the Saraswati 
Mahal Lidrary of ee while another book printed in the 
same press = "Balbodhe Muktavali" is preservod in the British 
Museum Library. The pevent types used in the press were 


cast by Charles Wilkins. 


Madras: . 

The first printing press of Madras was started at Vapery and 
later this press became famous as the Diocesan Press. The Tamil 
types were first cast tn Madras and used at Vapery till 1870. 
The press at Vapery started under the following circumstancess-= 

‘ "In 1761 Sir Eyre Coote captured Pondichary from French 
and, in the Governor's house was found a printing press and 
some types. These were brought back to Madras as part of the 
loot, but the Fort St.George Authorities were unable to make 
use of them as they had no printer. Fabricus, the great Tamil 
scholar, was then living at Vapery, and the equipment was 
handed over to him on condition that if at any future time 
the company should require any printing done, he would do it 

, for then. ee see eee Tt was at Vapery that Fabricius 
printed his hymn book and also his Tamil-English piationesy> 
and EnglisheTamil Dictionary in 1799 and 1786 respectively. 
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Fort St. George: The College of Fort St.George, Madras was 
established in 1812 and the press attached to the college took 
the responsibility of publishing books in Telegu and Kanada 
| languages. The college was modelled after the Fort William 
college of Calcutta and one of its aim was " to produce the 
same favourable results as regards to ‘the languages of Sputh 
Indias". . 
The following volumes were published from the press attach 
oa to the College of Fort St, Georget= 
1. A Grammar of the Teloogo Language © 
by A.D, Campbell (1816) 
2. ~do- 2nd ed. ¢1820) 


3. A Grammar cf the Carnatic Language 


by Jii,M'Kecrrel. : (4320) 
4, An pauet ten Xannadga Dictionary . ss 
by Rev.William Reeve (1924) 


Grierson informed us that the book ~ "A Grammer of the 
. Gentoo language as it is under&tood and spoken by the 
Gentoo people residing north and northewestwards of Madras" 
was published 1n 1807 in adtisy We ao not know the press 
where it was printed. | 

The Kannada printing developed with the help of the 
‘Christian Missionaries of Bellery, Bangalore and Mangalor 
and a blacksmith of Mangalore Anantachirya improved the types 
to the present state of pemeestian "A Grammar of the Kurnata 
Language " by WeCarey was published in 1817 by the Sreerampur 


Mission Presse 
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Bombay: The first attenpt to introduce printing in Bombay was 
stabted in 1674-75, Bhimji Parekh, a merchant of Guzrat was the 
pioneer of the move. He took the initiative purely from the 
commercial view point with the idea of printing Hindu religious 
books as one was a ready market for them,.Aeccordingly he impor- 
ted a press and requested the East India Company in 1670" to 
send out an able printer to Sombay" for whieh “he is willing 
to allow him £50 sterling a year for three years" . Bast India 
Company considered the request of Shimp4i favourably with the 
eonsideration that it will also be helpful to print christian 
literature which will help to propagate the religion of corast. 
From a letter written by the Company to Surat dated 3rd April, 
1674 it is evidently clear that a printer by the name of Mr. 
Henry Hills was sent to Bombay along bar press, types and 
other necessary materials like paper ete. Mr, Hills was a 
good printer and as he was not an expert cutter of types, a 
further request for a founder was made by Ur, Parekh. We do not 
know exactly whether the founder actually reached Bonbay or 
note 

But printing was gradually oe by the efferts of 
General Aungier, Governor of Bombay and some of the state 
papers started getting printad as seen by Hae Alexander 
Hamilton who visited India in 1633-1723 A.D. 

We do not know whether the Marathas encouraged printing 
or not? If the answer was in the affirmative then printed 
records of the period would have been available. The complete 


absence of documentary evidences talls us the other story. 
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But Nand Fednavies "“Coneeived the idea of printing the Bha- 
gavad-Gita by getting moulds of Marathi letters prepared by 
a coppersmith student.. He therefore started the attempt to 
get moulds of letters prepared by skilled technicians at 
Beau . - . 

The researches of ur. Priolkar throw considerable Light on 
the attempts made by the Maratha statesman to wake uniform cop~ 
pereplates with letters fixed on them for printing. But he 
failed to push forward the idea. Due to changed fortune of the 
: Peswis the skilled artists in search of fortune took service 
under Gangadhar Rao Govind; the chief of Miraj and they became . 
uff successful in publishing a block print copy of Bhagavad~ 
Gita in 1808, Noarly 175 copper plates with copper letters 
fixed on ais and a copy of Bhagavad Gite are in the possession 
of Bharat Itihdsa Samshedhaka Mandala, Poona and Pandit Raghu- 
nath Sastri Patankar of Ratnagiri sueseatiediy 

In Bombay printing actually started in the last phase 
of the 18th cy. and the types used in the press were imported 
from overseas. — 

Mr, George Bulst, editor of the Bombay Times informed us 
in one of his article published in "The Bombay Times and Jour- 
nal of Commerce" dated 4th December, 1858 that the book « Calen- 
dar for the year of our land 1780, printed by Rustom Caresajee 
in the Buzar" is the first book printed in Bombay. The book 
contains thirty four pages but is not available at present. 


Next the following three periodicals were published in 
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‘Bonbay t~ 
49 

1. Bombay Herald in 1789 

2. Bombay Curierka in 1790 

3. Bombay Gazette in 1892 oe 

AL] that tine tha Curior press occupied the premier posi- 
tion and it was actually having a trade all over ae 

The Book "Remar'ss and Oceurences of Mr. Henry Becher, 
during his imprisonment of two years and a half in the Domi- 
nion of Tippu Sultan, from whence he made his escape" was 
published in Bombay in 1793. "It wx is the first book ever 
printed in Bombay" as is given on the introduction of the 
said title and the volume is preserved in the Heras Institute 
of Indian History and Culture, Bombay. 

Now it stands that the two volumes 1, Calendar for the 
year of our Lord 1730 and the title as mentioned in the above 
paragraph vie each other for the credit of being the first 
printed book of Bombay. The former title is not available and 
the fact that Caresjee's press is the first printing press 
of Bombay is baseless while the ‘eter hook is available and 
the introduction of the volume claimed in black and white 
that this was the first printed volume. Considering the merit 
of the 2nd case we accept its clain. 

The Curier Press was then the premier printing house in 
Bombay and the owner of the press for further extension of 


business felt the need of having Gugrati and Maratha typese 


An employee of the press Mr. Jijibhal Ghhapghar casted the 
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53 
types for the Curier press and Gugrati » types were first 
54 


used for printing an advertisement on 29th January,1799 . 
With the help of Mr. &mape Chhapghar Mr, Fardunji Marzabar 
established the first Guzrati press in Bombay in 1912 ana 
published the following volumest- 

1. An almanacs for the Hindu Samvat year 1871 in 1814 

2. Guzrati translation of Debestana in 1815 

3. Guzrati translation of Khorde Avesta in 1817 


4. Bombay Samachar (periodical) in 1822 
(continued upto 1832) 


Mr. Marzaban died on 23rd March 1847. The crude types 
prepared by Margaban was improved to a considerable degree 
by Ganapat Krishnaji and Javji Dadji. 

The first advertisement in Marathi was published in Bombay 
Courier bn the 17th July,1802. The Guzgrati and Marathi Seripts 
used in Courier were known as Mahajan and Modi scripts.These 
scripts were used for folk use and speedy writing while the 
classical or court seripts used for Guzrati and Marathi were 
known as Shastri and Balabodh. In 1808 the book - Illustra- 
tions of the Grammatical parts of the Guzerattee, Maratta and 
English Language was printed with Modi script in the Courier 
press, The volume was written by Bv. Robert Drummond. 

In pursuance of the policy laid down by the Bombay Native 
School Book and school Society (established in 1822) Devna- 
gri script was introduced for printing text books in 1925-26 
put due to popularity of Mahajan and Modi seripts - Devanagri 
seript failed to achieve the desired effect, 

At the befinning of the 19 cy. the western powers came 
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to powers in Bombay and simultaneously the American mission- 
aries established themselves in the same island, The print- 

ing activities of Bombay considerably enlarged and expanded 

its scope in this country due to patronage and help received 
from the Government tm level as well as from the missionary 

zeal of the Americans. 

To publish christian literature the American diiseicnavies 
started a printing press in 1816 and in 1817 they published 
the first book in Marathi charactér - a translation of the 
Gespeal of St, Mathhew" . but the earliest printed matter in 
Marathi seript appeared in a Latin Book ~ Hortus Indicas 
Malabaricus" . . + published in 1678." 

The Mission Press contained one single wooden press 
and one single fount of Marathi types obtained from Calcutta. 
The press which was successively piloted by nine superintend- 
ents from 1817 to 1856 was mainly utilised for publishing 
Christian literature in Marathi. Rev. H.Sardwell was the 
first superintendent of the press from 1817 +1829 and he 
knew the art of printing and well versed in Marathi language. 

But the small wooden press failed to satisfy the needs 
and as a result it started growing with "materials for 
printing to any extent required, in English, Sanskrit, nerecus 
Guzrathi, Hindusthani, Persian, Arabic, Zend and Pelvhi." 
Thus the press enlarged physically and in 1854 it contain- 
ed ="? Hand Presses, 1 Lithographic.Press, 1 Embossing Press, 
2 Standing Press, 2 Cutting machines, 7 furnaces and other 


Foundary apparatus, It possesses the x moulds and matrices for 
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casting these faunts of English type, of the size called 
Pica, Long Preimer and Bourgeois; the moulds, punches and 
matries for 7 Maratha founts, Balbodh character, 1 Marathi 
fount Modi character, 3 Guzrati founts and one 4end fount, 
It has two small founts for printing Hindusthani, The above 
founts enable us also to print Sindhi, Hindi, Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic. It has a fount of Music type. It has 
English type of various kinds, plain and fancy, sufficient 
for carrying on job oe to the extent that one proof 
“reader can manage," 

Thus it became the premier press in Bombay and a very 
profitable concern. But besides the business side the press 
made substantial contribution towards the development of 
Guzrathi and Marathi tppes by reducing their sizes as well 
as by making them more distinct. 

With the gradual expansion of the varied activities the 
business character, which was against the ideal and purpose 
of the missionary press, became apparent. Considering this 
factor which is detrimental to the cause of the mission and 
also the growing administrative problem of the huge set-up, 
the mission in 1854 decided to close the chapter. Accord- 
ingly within four years they winded up the press selling 
both the English and Indian sections. 

The Westerners came to power in Bombay in 1818 and for 
promoting education of the Indians they established in 
19820 the Native Behool and school Bookecommittee with the 


then Bombay Governor Mount Stuart Elphinstone as its presi-« 
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dent, The aim of the Cae to publish suitable 
textbooks in native languages. Marathi types origina ty 
prepared by Sir Charles Wilkins were obtained from England 
and the first book in Maratha type Panchopakhyanana was 
published at the Curler Press in 1822. The next books Vidue 
ra Niti and Simhdsana-Battisi were published in 1823 and 
1824 respectively. It was a slow process of publishing 
text books. "But this obstacle to the speedy and extensive 
eireulation of books which is indispensible for promoting 
the objects of the Institution, has been in a great measure 
obviated by government having, with its wonted liberality 
presented to the society, four Lithographic presses and by 
two founts of types, which have been ordered from Bengal 
and daily expexzted basides ordering Printing presses and 
types (English and Balbodh) from England for its use. By 
these means the committee are persuaded that printing Dept. 
of the Society will be conducted with cheapness and expedi~ 
ant 

The 2nd Annual Report of the Bombay School Book and 
School Society (1884-25) furnishes us with valuable informa- 
tion regarding the text books and other publications of 1823- 
24, During this time "there has been printed only the Gunnit 
or System of Arithmetic on European Plan, in Geojratee and 
four hundred copies of each of the Folio Tables, for the 
use of the Schools, according to Lancaster's system, in 
Marathae But there x are now in the press the copies of 


Laneaster's Tables in Goojratee; the stories in Maratha for 
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childrens; a translation into Makattha and Goojratee of 
Colonel Palsey's Practical Geometry and Button's Mensurae 
tion of Planes and solids; and a treatise on Plane Trigono-= 
metry with Tables of Logarithms, Log; Sines etc. in Marattha 3; 
a translation into Marat'ha of Esop's Fables and Hindoostunee 
stories translated xm from the Jumnool Hikayat." 

Thus printing of text books and other publications increased 
in number every year and from the report of the Bombay Native 
Education Society for the year 1825-26 we get a comprehensive 
list of books in Marathi and Gugrati, Persian and Hindoosthani 
already printed and ready for the press. 

Both typographical as well as lithographical printing were 
done inthe press of the Bombay Native Education Society. But 
the types being large in size the printing costed two much 
paper. To economise paper consumption smaller types were 
obtained from Calcutta. 

For lithographieal printing X ink and the stone were the 
essential materials needed. Ink was produced in India and 
lithographic stones in 1826 and since then they replaced the 
stones imported from England. 

Bengals 

The East India Company took the direct responsibility of 
xukingxkke running the administration of Bengal since 1765. As 
a result of this transfer of powér the civil servants of the 
Campany who were entrusted with the administration started 
learning the language of the province. This zeal for learning 


Bengali was directly responsible for the growth and develap- 
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ment of prigting. 

in 1778 Nathaniel Brassey Halhed (1751-1830), a civil 
servant of the Company and who attained much proficiency 
in Bengali compiled ant printed in English ~ A Grammar of 
the Bengali Language. The volume was printed in the press 
of St. Andrew's at Hoogly and it was the earliest specimen 
of Bengali printing aie eho pupeee ati aus printéd 
previously at Lisbon and London . The types mf for the 
book printed at Hooghly were east by Charles Wilkins. 

‘Sir Charles Wilkins came to Bengal in 1770, He came here 
as a servant of the East India Company and learnt Sanskrit, 
Bengali and other oriental languages and translated Sans- 
krit works like Geeta, Hitopadesh, dsakuntala ete. into Eng- 
lish. Sir Wilkins had the hobby of casting certain founts 
and for the publication of Halhed's grammar he casted the 
Bengali types at the request of the then Governor - General. 
The preface of Halhed's Grammar furnishes us with the follow- 
ing informationt= 

"That the Bengali letter is very difficult to be imita- 
ted in steel will readily be allowed by every person who 
shall examine the intricacies of the strokes, the unequal 
length and size of the characters, and the variety of their 
positions and combinations.It was no easy task to procure 
a writer accurate enough to prepare an alphabet of a similar 
and proportionate body xkamgk throughout, and with that 
symmetrical exactness which is necessary to the regularity 


and neatness of a fount. Mr. Bolts (who is suppesed to be 
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well versed in this language) attempted to fabrieate a set of 
types for it, with the assistance of the ablest artists in 
London, But as he has cgregiously failed in exeeuting even 
the easiest part, or primary alphabet, of which he has pub. 
lished a specimen, there is no reason to suppose that his 
project, when completed , woukd have advanced beyond the usual 
state of imperfection to which new inventions are constantly 
exposede 
The advice and even solicitation of the Governor General 

prevailed upon Mr. Wilkins, a gentleman who has been sone 
years in the India Company's civil service in Bengal, to under 
take a set of Bengali types, he did, and his success has 
exceeded every expectation. Ina coumtry so remote from all 
connection with European artist he has been obliged to charge 
himself with all the various occupations of the Nekka Metallu- 
rgist, the Engraver, the Founder and the Printer, To the 
merit of invention he was compelled to add the application of 
personal labour, With a rapidity unknown zm in Europe, he 
surmounted all the obstacles which necessarily clog the first 
rudiments of a difficult art, as well as the disadvantages 
of solitary experiements; and has thus singly on the first effort 
exhibited his work in a state of perfection which in every 
part of the world has appeared to require the united improve- 
ment of different projectors, and the gradual polish of suc« 
eessive seaman 

Thus Sir Wilkins achieved something unique and his uni- 


que achievement paved the way for the establishment of the 
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first Bengali printing een” etx Wilkins also trained some 
Indian craftsmen which helped to aomesticate the art. He 
employed Sri Panchanan Karmakar, a blacksmith of Sreerampur 
-as his assistant. -Panchlnan. learnt the art of type cutting 
and casted Bengali types for, the presses which started in 
Calcutta and Sreerampur. 

We do not know the dataiis of : the reas at Hooghly “which 
published Halhed's Grammar. But from the following letter it 
is evidently Clear that in 1779 the Governor-General and 
Council intended to eevee a printing press under thex 
care of Charles Wilkins . 


Oo 


To 

J«P,Auriol Esqgres 
Secretary to the General Depte 
Sir, 


The Honble the ‘Governor-General and Council having 
thought proper to establish a Printing office# under the 
Superintendence ‘of Mr.Charles Wilkins, I am directed to 
' transmit you the enclosed Copy of the Rates of Printing and 
to desire that you will prepare and furnish Mr. Wilkins with 
bentes of all such papers in your office as will admit of 
“being printed, whether-in the Persian, Bengal or Roman chae 
rater, leaving Blanks for Names, Dates and other occurrences 
as ate liable to alter, and specifying the Number of each 
Form usually ‘issued in the course of a year. 


Sir 


Revenue Department . Your mnese obedient Servant, 
Fort Williams, : 
The 8th Januaby 41779 Sd/~Geo.Hodgson 


Secretary. 
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For every Quire of Folio Post, Paper included. 

if Printed .on One side e«.- vorees Se Be 

If Printed on both sidese. evaves 605 
For Persian and Bengali | 


For every Quire of: Folio Post printed on one sido... %.5 


~do~ =do- see Bel 
Revenue Dept, a Sd/~ W.Webber = 
A true copy - Sub-Secretary 


But the plan did not materialise at that time. He 

devoted himself deeply into oriental studies and contribue 
ted valuable articles in-the earlier volumes of the Asia- 
“tle Researches. In 1783‘Sir William Jones came to Bengal as 
a judge of “the Suprene Court. Wilkins co-operated with hin 
in the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Dae to i211 health he left’ India dn 1786 and rejoined the 
Company's service as Librarian and custodian of oriental 
Manuscripts of the India Office Library in 1800. The majori- 
ty of the collection was taken eat the fall of Sringapatam. 
He was also attached with Haileybury College from its founda- 
tion in 1805, During ‘this time he wrote and edited several 
vaieads . 

The great oriental scholar and Caxton of Bengal died 
in London, May 13,1836 . , 

In 1780 Augustus Hiecki established the first press in 
Caleutta for printing "Bengal Gezatte", In 1784 Francis 
Gladwin established the "Caloutta eee Press", where 
all the Govt. papers were printed. 
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During the last, decade of the 18th ey. as a result of 
the establishnent of the Suprene Court and certain adminis=} 
trative changes the following publications were printed at 
the Company’ s presst~ 
L. Jonathan Dunean's. translation of "Impey Code" was named 

as "Regu&ations for the Administration of Justice in the 
Courts of Dewanee Adaulat" was published in 1785. 

2, Neil Benjamin Edmunstoné's translation of Regulations 
for the administration of Justhee in the Fouzdary Crimi- 
nal Courts in’ Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, passed by the 
Governor=Generail in Council on the 3rd December,17903 
Caleutta 1991. 

%. Bengali translation (by N.B.Edmonstone) of the Regulae 
tions for the guidance of the Magistrates passed by the 
Governor-General in Couneil in the Revenue Department on 
the 18th May,1792, with supplementary enactments, 
Calcutta, 1792. 

‘4, Famous or eeadae Code" of 1993 translated by HeP. 
Forster.» F 

& Besides the above rules, regulations and codes "A New 

Persian and English Work after the method of Soyer and 

others" by Robert Jones was printed at the Company's Press 

in Caleutta in vee and a Upjohn's Ingaraji and Bengali: 
vokabllari was published in 1793 at. the Chronicle Press, 

Caleutta s Gilehrist's Grammar of Hindusthani language was 

published in 1796 at the Chronicle Press. 


Caleutta in Devanagari types and "A vocabulary in two 
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parts, English and Bengalee and vice versa by H.P.Forster, 
Senior Merchant on the Bengal Establishment" was published 
in two instalments in 1799 and 1802 from the Press of 
Ferris Company, Calcutta. In 1797 John Miller published | 
"The Tutor" or A Hew English and Bengalee work, well adap- 
ted to teach une Natives English ( in three parts) probably 
from Caleutta. ™ 

In the history of Bengal printing the years 1799 and 1801 
are memorable when a- band of missionaries landed on the banks 
‘of the Ganges and the Fort William College was established 
for imparting knowledge.of the vernacular to young civilians. 

The Baptist Mission, being prevented by the East India 
Company foom having a centre within the British territory 
established themselves at Sreeranpur, a Danish territory 
near Calcutta and started with new vigour and energy for pre- 
aching the religion of Christ. The mission's chief aim was 
to translate Bible and other Christian literature into Bene 
gali. But the Company did not favour the idea of the propa- 
' gation of the religions and never encouraged such rt ee 

br. John Thomas who came to Bengal in 1783 took the 
leading part in the establishment of the Mission at Sreerampur. 
He returned home-in 1792 and the next year brought William 
Carey along with hin. br, ‘thawis and Carey being refused to 
be granted with a Iieence sailed for Bengal in a Danish 
ship on June 13, and reached Bengal on November ii. 
Carey's mission was to translated the Christian litera- 


ture into Bengali and accordingly he had completed the transla~ 
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- tdon of the greater portion of the Bible by the year 1798 
while Living at Madanbati with the exception of the histo- 
ri¢al books from Joshua to te He was eager to publish 
them in Bengali. In 1778 he purchased a wooden press for 
&40 but it was a costly affir to impart the necessary pun- 
ches from England. In that “e "Bach punch would cost a 
guinea and the cost of printing the Hew Testament at Calcue 
tta would be "43, 750/= for 10,000 copies." In the mesnsame 
meanwhile he came to know that a foundry had been started 
in Calcutta for casting vernacular types. He failed to loca~= 
te the factory but utilised the lécal talents who had train-’ 
ing under Sir Charles Wilkins, He accordingly brought down . 
the press to Sreerampur which was previously set up at 
Madanbati. | 

‘In November 1799 Williams Ward and Joshua Marahman 
along with their families landed at Sfeerampur. Being mission~ 
aries, they were refused parmission and ordered to go home 
back by the British authorities. At that time the Danish 
governor of sreerampur game to their rescue ard protection. 
The Sreerampur Baptist Mission was founded in January 1809 
by Thomas,.Carey, Ward and Murshman and the press started 
functioning till then. | 

The Bengall technicians who learnt the art of punching 
punchecutting were Panchanan Rarmakar, a blacksmith of Sree 
rampur and his son-in~law Monohar. Panehanan learnt the art 
of type - cutting from Sir Wilkins. Through a "pious fraud" 


Carey. secured Panchanan from Colebrook and with their help 
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extended the activities of the press and established a found=} 
ry to make types in all eastern languages, Regarding the 
assistance received from Panchanan we gather the follow- 
ing information froa the "Memoir relative to the Transla~ 
tion of the Sacred Serintures into the language of the East:" 
"Soon after our settling at Sex Sreerampur the providence 
of God brought to us the very artist who had wrought with 
Wilkins in that work, and ina great measure imbibed hig 
ideas. By his assistance, we errected a letterefoundry;alth 
“ough he is now dead he had so fully communicated his art to 
a number of others, that they earry forward the work of type-=# 
casting, and even of eutting the matrices, with a degree of 
pecupneyo anton would not disgrace Eurovean artists." Arter 
Panchanan, Monohar served the mission for forty years and then 
‘his son Krishna, who became very capable in aunch-eutting 
took charge of the establishment end helped its continuous 
growth. ti11 1850-when he died of Cholera. After his death 
of faithful account of the contributions of Panchanan, Monohar 
and Krishna was published in the weekly "“Satya-Pradeep" dated 
25th May 1850, ; ; 
Sreeranpur continued dwwn till 1860 to be the principal 
Oriental type foundry of the Bast and from 180) to 1832 
the Steerampur Mission Press published nearly two hundred and 
twelve thousand eines in forty different lenzuages. Mr. 
George Smith in his book - The Life of William Carey D.D. 
gives us a list of various language publications of Sreeram- 


pur Press, Besides the publications, they prepared also mova- 
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“able metal types of Chinese characters and the achievement 
was something uniques 


a 


W c £ s B 


The Fort Wliliam College, Calcutta was established in 
August,1800 for imparting better intructions to the Junior 
_ Civil Servants of the Company. The College besides its vari~ 
ous other cultural activities helped considerably the 
development of Bengal printing. 

In April 1801, Carey was appointed the teacher of 
Bangali and Sanskrit in this College. Later he was entrusted 
with the task of teaching Marathi and in 1807 he was raised 
to the rank of a professor. His pay as the teacher of Sans- 
krit and Bengali was %.500/= per month but with the addition- 
al duty his pay was increased to %s.1000/=. The large sum of 
money helped Carey to extend his field of activity and ful- 
fill his mission. 

"The authorities of the college felt the need Sor 
Indian language publications without which instruction in 
these Languages would be difficult. The college therefore 
encouraged printing pressed in Calcutta to cut types and 
print books in Indian languages. But as these presses were 
in the hands of the Europeans or AnglowIndians the founts 
for Indian language alphabets made by them were not satis- 
factory. The college authorities began to encourage the 


Pundits and Musashis to establish foundaries for good 
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standard founts of Indian. alphabets. They offered to patro- 
nise presses using such improved founts. The teachers of 
Parsi, Hindi, Bengali and other departments of the college 
designed improved founts and new printing presses establish- 
ed in Calcutta used these founts for printing books written 
by the professors of the Fort William College. It is said 
that improved Bengali founts were modelled on the handwriting 
of Kalikumar Roy, a Bengali teacher of the college and they 
were cast by Panchanan Karnak.” 

For teaching Sanskrit Garey wrote a grammar and for this 
he had to get Devnagari types prepared. The same types were 
used for printing Hindusthani as well as Marathi literature. 
Carey also compiled a Maratha grammar and this was printed 
at Sreerampur in 1805, 

Before Carey's attempt to get Devnagari types prepared, 
Devnagari printing was done both in India and Bre ed 

The Devnagari types introduced by Carey with the kt help 
of Panchanan were oversized and were un-economical from the 
point of consumption of paper. Smaller types were prepared 
with the assistance of Indian technicians and the set con- 
sists of nearly 1000 different combinations of characters. 
But inspite of all these Modi type replaced Devnagari when 
the 2nd editions of Maratha Grammar, Maratha Bible and 
Maratha dictionary were published. 

The text books published under the auspices of Fort William 
College were costly. It was difficult for the average student 


to procure copies of those volumes. In order to make the 
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volumes mkap cheaper and egsily available Calcutta School Book 
Society was established on July 1817. The members of the So 
elety were Carey, Tarini Chandra Mitra, Radhakenta Deva and 
Ramkamal Sen,The Society published text books on literature, 
History, Geography, Grammar etc. 

The three Indian members of the society compiled and trans- 
lated = Niti-Katha and published the same in 18181 Tara Chand 
Datta published in 1819 in English Bengali bilingual book 
~ Pleasing tales or Monoranjanetihas. Ramkamal Sen Yransla~ 
ted Easop's Fables and Farma Kopia (Ousadhsar Samgraha) 
in 1819. "Vyakaranasara"' written by Madhava Chandra Bhatta- 
charjee was printed in 1824, 


Harly Printing Presses and Book Trade of Bengal 


Thus printed books became very common and several print 
ing presses were started in Calcutta to feed the volume of 
the then demand. 

In the first half of the 19th gy Raceenee) the following 
presses were active in Caleutta:~- 

(1) Chandrika Jantralaya of Kalutola 

(2) The press of Levender of Bowbazar 

(3) The Press of Harachandra Roy, Aarpuli 

(4) Sambad Fimir Nasak Press of Mirzipur 

(5) Press of Mugshi Hidayetulla of Mirzapur 

(6) Press of Mahendraldll of Sankaritola 

(7) Press of Badan Palit of Sankaritola 


(8) Press of Bigwanath Deva of Sovabazar. 
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(9) Press of Mr. Pier of Entally 

(10) Samsul Akbar Press 

(11) College Press. 

Besides these some other presses were also established in 
places around Calcutta. 

The number of printing presses in and around Calcutta 
shows that the volume of demand for printed books inereased 
to a degree. 

The volume of demand for printed books thus pasved the 
way for book~trade. In the history of the book-trade of 
Bengal of the carly 19th century the name of Gangakishore 
stands supreme, 

Gangakishore, who lived in village named Bahara near 
Sreerampur, started first the business of book-production 
cum selling. He learnt the art of book production at Sreee 
rampur Mission Press. 

"Gangakishore, formerly employed at the Serampore 
Press, who appears to have been the first who conceived 
the idea of printing works in the current language as 2 
means of acquiring wealth. To ascertain the pulse of the 
Hindoo public, he printed several works at the Bress of a 
European, for which having obtained a ready sale, he estab. 
lished an office of his own and opened a bookshop. He 
also used to appoint agents to see his books in the impor= 
tant citiés and towns of Bengal. He was himself an author 


of several volumes and established the Bangha Gezette Press 
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in Calcutta possibly in 1818. Banguia Bangla Gegette, the 
first Bengali nauspaee was published from the oa 

Gangakishore is the first Bengali who introduced organi~ 
sed book-trade and published the first’ Bengali newspapers 
He thus popularigzed a noble cause. . 

After Gangakishore the Bat Tala publishers of Calcutta 
maintedned x the tradition with new vigour and published books 
of varied types. Still to-day the name of Bat Tala publishers 


is historically famous who tried to fulfill the work started 
by Gangakishore. | 
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(in 16th & 17th cy.) 


Particulars of literature known to have been printed in 
the 16th Century in Goa ene given here;= ies 
(i) 1856, Conelusoes e outras coisas(Theses and other 
things) (No extant copy: recorded). 
(31) 1557, St.Francisco Xavier. Doutrina Christam(No 
exhant copy recorded). 
(iii) 1557, Confecionarios (No extant copy recorded), 

(iv) 15690. Gonealo Rodrigues. Tratado... contra és erros 
scismaticos dos abexins(A Tract against the Schise 
matic Errors of the Abyssinians). (No extant copy 
recorded). Reference to this book is found as men- 
tioned by Mr.Primrose, 36 in Barbosa 37(11,402). 

The four books. mentioned above were printed by Joao 

Bustamante. | . 

(v) 1556-1561. Doutrina Christa. In a letter written by 
“Pr,buis Frois from Goa on December 4,1561, we fine 
“mention of the use of printed bookiets on Christian 

Aoctrine in an Indian language for the purpose of in- 
parting religious instruction to Indians : "There- 
aftor a little of the Doutrina .is taught which is 
also recited to them in their own language with the 
help of booklets which are mxexm printed here in the 


house", 83 (No extant copy recorded). 
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(vi) 1561, Gaspar de Leao, Comendio Spiritval da Vida 


Christaa. (Spiritual Compendium of the Christian 
Life). A copy of this work is available in the New 
York Public Library. It was ‘bought by James Lenox 
in a public sale in London in July 1862. 39 The 
printers of this book are Jaao de Quinquencin and 
Jaao de Endom. This is the earliest book printed in 


Goa which is available at present. 


(vii)1563, Garcia da Orta. Coloquiss dos simples, e drogas 


he .cousas medicinaes da India. (Voriversetions on Indian 
plants and drugs referring to the medicine of India). 
Printed by Joao de Endom. The author was the Lessee of 
the Island of Sonbay four centuries ago. A copy of 
this book is available in the British Museum, It was 
also translated into English by Sir Clements Markham 


and published by H,.Sotheran(London) in 1913, 


(Vili) 1565, Tratado que fez Mestre Hieronimo ... cotra os 


(ix) 


(x) 


Judeos,(A tract against the Jews) Printed by Jaao de 
Enkax Endem. A copy is available in the National 
Library of Lisbon. 40. 


1568. Constitveiones do arcebispado de Goa, Approuadas 


_pello primetro cocilio prounncial.Anno 1568, (Cons-~ 


titutions of the Archbishoprie of Goa. Approved by the 
First Provineial Council in 1569). The only known 

copy is available in the National Library of Lisbon.41 
1573. Gaspar de Leao. Desenganos de perdidos.(Disi- 
llusionaent of the Lost.) Reference in Barbosa(il, 


385). (No extant copy recorded). 
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(xi) 1581. Compendivm Indicvu. (Indian Compendium, containing 
faculties and other privileges granted tc the Soclety 
of Jesus in India). Printed at St.Paul's College,Goa. 
The only: aiowh copy is available in the Fei-Ttang 
Library, Peking. 43 , 

(wii) 1588. Orgtio Habita a Fara D.Martino.s (Lecture delivered 
by D.Martino a Fara, a Japanese in the Ccllege of Ste 
| Paul). Printed at the Society's College, Goa. Japanese 
types were cast at this tine by the Japanese printer 
Constantino Se who was taught the art of preparing 
typesby Joao Bustamante. A copy of this took is availa~ 
ble in the Jesuit Archives at Rome. 
We do not find any trace of any book pudlished in Goa during 


the next twenty-seven years until we come to 1615. 


‘Books eee to have been nrintedg 
| in Goa in the 17th Century 
(1) 1616. Thomas Stephens. Discurso sobre a vinda de Jusu 
Christo Nosso Salvador ao Mundo(Discourse on the coming 
of the Christ to the World.) (No extant copy recorded). 

This is the famous Purana by F. Stephens which is write 
ten in literary Marathi, The next two editions of this work were 
printed in 1649 and 1654, But none of these have survived to our 
day. The text of the fourth edision, printed in 1907 at Manga- 
lore, 45 was prepared from some manuscripts. 

(44) 1622. Thomas Stephens. Doutrina Christam. This work on 
Christian, Doctrine in the form of a dialogua is written 


in the dialect spoken by Goa Brahmins, This was written 


(114) 
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by the authorm before the Purana, but was published 
after the Purana. A copy is available in the Government 
Library in Lisbon and another in the library of the 
Vatican in Rome. A facsimile edition prepared by Dr, 
Mariano Saldanha was published by the Portuguese 
Government in Lisbon in 1945.: e 

1632, Diogo Ribeiro. Declaracam da Dovtrina Christam 

(A statenent of the Christian Doctrine),This was written 
in the Brahmin dialect of Gog. A copy is available in the 


Government Library in Lisbon. 


All the three works mentioned above were printed at the 


Rachol College. 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


1629434, Etienne de la Groix. Disevros sobre a vida do 
Apostolo Sam Pedro.(Discourses on the life of the Apos~ 
tle St. Peter), This work written in 'Bramana Marastta' 
language was printed at the Casa Professa in the island 
of Goa. A copy is available in the Government Library 
in Lisbon. A mutilated copy is also available in the 
Government Library in Goa. , 
1636. Relacam de hum prodigioso Milagre gve o Glorioso 
$.Franciseo Xauier Apostolo do Oriete obrou na Cidade de 
Napoles no anno de 1634,(Narrative of a prodigious Mira- 
ele performed by St. Francis Xavier in the City of Naples 
in 1634). Printed at the Rgehol College in 16386.The only 
known copy is owned by Mr.C.R.3oxer,. 46 

1640. Thomas Stephens, Arte da Lingoa Canarim(Grammar of 
Canarim Language), This was originally written by Fr. 


Thomas Stephens and revised and enlarged by Fr.Diogo 
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Ribeiro. The language spoken by the common people in Goa 
is here styled as Lingoa Canarim. The bock was printed 

at St.Ignatius College, Rachol. A second edition of this 

book was ‘published by Mr.Cunha Rivara in 1858 in Goa. 

A copy of the first edition is available in the National 

Library of Lisbon. 

(vii)1641. Fala, qve fes oP. Fr.Manoel da Crus .. A speech 
velivered by Fr Manoel da cruz when D. eee IV was proclain- 
ed king of Portugal). Printed: in. Goa. 

A copy is available in the National Library of Rio de Janeiro, 
and another ‘is owned by. Mr. C.»ReBoxer. 47. 
(vidi) 1642. Jornada que Franciseo de Souza de Castro...fez 
. ao. Achem com hua “importante Embaixada inuiado pelo V. 
Rey da India Pero da gylua no anno de_1638. (Journey 
by Francisco de Douza de Castro to Achem as an Ambassa- 
dor of the Viceroy of India in 1638). 
The only available copy is in the Public Library of Porto 
(Portugal) 48,. ° . 7 

(ix) 1642. Antonio Fernandes. Magseph Assetet Idest Flagelvm 
Mendaciorvm contra Libellum Aethiopicum. (A whip against 
Eaee hoods) a treatise against the Ethhopean Libel). 
Printed at ‘St.Paul's College, Goa. 

the only copy available is in the National Library of Lisbon.49 

(x) 1643. Relacam do que socedeo na cidade de Goa... na felice 
acelamacao del Rey Do Ioao'o ITII de Portugal..(A narrative 
of what happened tn the city of Goas.. at the happy acela- 

mation of D.Joao IV of Portugal).Brinted at St.Paul's 
College Goa.A copy is available in the British Museum.50 
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xi) 1643, Constituicoes do Areebispado de Goa, aprovados 
pelo primeiro Concilio Provincial (Constitution of the 
Archbishoprie of Goa, approved by the First Provine 
cial Council). Printed at st.Paul's College ,Goa. 

Two copies are in the Government Library of Goa. 51 
x11)1644. Sermao qve o Padre Diogo de Areda...pregou no 

acto da Fee que se celebrou na Cidade de Goa,domingo 4. 

dias do mes de Setembro do anno de 1644, (Sermon preached 

_ by Fr. Diogo de Areda at the Act of Faith celebrated in 

the city of Goa on September 4,1644). Printed at gt. 
Paul's College, Goa. 


Two copies are reported to have been sold by Maggs.Bros. 


Ltd. (London), in 1946-56. 52, 


Xiil) 1649. The second edition of ee Christian 
Purnana whose first edition was printed in 1616 as 
"mentioned above (No extant copy mH recorded) 
xiv) 1649. Constitvicoens do Areebispado de Goa.This 
appears to be. the seeond edition of the work mentioned 


above, Nooxi. (1643). Printed at St,Paul's College,Goa. 


The only copy available is in the National Library of Rio 
de Janeiro. 53. 


(xv)1652, Vida da Santissima Virgem Maria May de Deos 
(Life of the most Holy Virgin Mary, the Mother of 
tod). Printed at St.Paul's College in Goa. This is 
a portuguese Translation by Partiareh Alphonso 
Mendex of a book written by Antonio Fernandes in the 
Armaranic language. 54 


A copy is available in the Public Library of Porto(Portugal.55) 
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(xvi) 1654. The third edition of Fr.Thomas Stephens Chris~ 
tian Purana (For earlier editions see under 1616 and 
1649 above. No printed copy is known to exist, but a 
manuseript copy of this is available in the Convent 
of St.Cajetan in Goa. 

(xvii)1655, Antonio de Saldanha. Padva mhallalea xaran< 

tulea Saneto Antonichy Zivitua eatha(Life of St. 
Anthony of Padua.) This book was written in verse 
in Marathi and also in prose in the spoken dialect 
of Gone Both were printed in Roman seript, like ail 
other contemporary literature in Goa languages. A 
kxeanukasx transliteration into Devanagari seript of 
the Marathi version, edition by Mr,A,K.Priolkar,was 
published by the Marathi Samshodhana Mandala, 
Bombay, in 1956, 

A copy of the original is available in the Government 
Library, Lisbon. Mr.Cunha Rivara mentions two more vernacular 
works of the same author:(1) Rosas e boninas deleitosas do 
ameno Rosal de Maria ae seu Rosario... Rachol 4" and (2)Fructo 
mi da arvore da vida a noseas almas e corpos salutiferoese 
Rachol 4" with a remark ‘sem anno de impressao"(without year 
of impression 56), 

There is no record of printed copies of these works, but 
a manuscript copy of the latter work in Marathi verse, is 
available in the school of Oriental and African studies, 
London. It is probable that Mr. Rivara had not seen any 


printed copies, but relied on some catalogue of books. 
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(xviii) 1658-59 Minguel de Almeida. Jardim dos Pastores. 
(Garden of Shepherds in five volumes). This is writ~ 
ten in the Brahmin dialect of Goa. 

In an article published in the Examiner of Bombay in 1922 
by Fr. H.Hosten, a detailed description is given of what is 
believed to be the first volune, which was in the possession 
of a priest (Conego Francisco Xavier Vaz) of Velha Goa.It 
bore the following words én its vernacular title - page, in- 
dicating that 1t was printed in 1658 at St.Paul's College, 
Goat= : 

EANCHEAN 
ONVALLEACHO MALLO, 20 
JESVche Sangantichea, Pandry Minguel de - 
Almeidana Banana Bhassena 
Ghaddunu lihunu, 
udeguilo 
Pauitra Inquisicanua anny ordinariches 
niropana Goya, S Paulache Collegintu, 
sollassi atthavanavea varussa 
lihitamanddapl. tthe sila. 5% 

The efforts of the present writer to trace the copy men- 
tioned herein at Anjuna Goa, the native place of FreVazy, 
were however unsuccessful, The present writer has seen a 
copy of what appears to be the third volume of this work, 
in the Government Library of Goa 58. This lacks the title- 
Dagee : 

- The fifth volume printed in 1659 is listed in tne Biblio- 
teca Marsdeana.59 Probably this is the same copy as is now 


in. the possession of the School of Oriental and African 


Studies, London. 
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(xix) 1660. Jeao de Pendroza. Soliloqvios Divinos (Devine 
Soliloquies} trraslated from the "Castelhana"” lan- 
gpage into the Stanin: language and printed at the New 
St. Paul's College, Goae . 

A copy of this book is in the Government Library,Goa.This 
is the last of the books printed in Goa, which the present 
writer has been able to see. . 

(xx) 1667-69. A.P.Prospero Intorcetta. Sinarum Scientia 
Politico-Moralis. 36 leaves in Chinese characters 
printed at Canton in 1667 and 20 leaves in Roman types 
at Goa in 1669, 

A copy of this book is available in the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London.60 ; 

(xxi) 1674. Regras da Companhia de Jesu(Rules of the Society 
of Jesus), Printed at Rachol in 1674. A copy is availa- 
ble in the Pei-T'ang Library, Peking,.6l. 

From the review of the printed literature given above 
it is evident: that the press continued to function in Goa 


till 1674.-— 
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List of 
= 
Bengal, 


. (upto 1817 A,D.) 


9 eae . @e 


17783 A Grammar of the Bengali Language by N.B,Hglhed 
- was printed in the Press of St. Andrew's at Hooghly. 
1785: Jonathan's Dunean's translation of "Impey Code" 
-was named as Regulations for the Administration 
- of Justice, in the courts of Dewariee Adaulat at 
Hone Company! 8 ‘Press, ewes 
1787: The Caleutta Gazettee or the oriental Adviser. 
1791: Bengal Translation of the Regulations for the 
Administration of Justice, in the Fouzdarry, or 
Criminal courts; in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by 
N.B.Edmunstone at He Company's Press,Calcutta. 
179231) Bengal translation of Regulations for the gui- 
dance of the Magistrates by N.B,Edmunstone. 
Passed by the Governor General in Council in the 
Revenue Dept, on the 18th of May,1792(with some 
supplementary enactments). 
2) A New Persian and English work after the method 
of Boyar and others by Robert Jones at the Con- 
“pany's Press, Calcutta, 
1793: 1) Comnwallis Code brane ished by H.P.Forster. 
Calcutta. 


17963 


17993 


1800: 


1801: 
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2)A Upjohn's Ingaraji and Bengali Vokabilari at 
the Chronicle Press, Calcutta. 

Gilehrist's Grammar of Hindusthani languige at the 

Chronicle Press, Caleutta. 

1) A Vocabulary in two parts, English and Bengali and 
vice versa by HP.’ Forster, senior merchant on the 
Bengal Establishment" was published in two instal- 
ments in 1799 and 1892 from the Press of Firris 
Shapan: Calcutta. 

2) The futor or A New English and Bengalee work will be 
adapted to teach fhe Natives English. In three 
parts. by John Miller. . 

Mangal Samachar Masiur Rakhita. 

(Translation of Gospen of St.Mathew),.Sreeranpur Mission 

Press. 


1 


ee 


Pentateuch(First part of the New and 01d Testament). 
2) Dialogues intended to facilitate the acquiring of 
the pongett merere by We Carey. Sreerampur Mission 


Deane: 


3) Raja Protapaditya Charita - Ram Ram Basu.Sreeranpur 


4 


. 1802s 


Mission Press 


) Dharma Pustaka (Bengali Bible). tageine: date 1802, 
Sreorampur Mission Presse _ 
1) Mahabharata (Bengali Translation) by Kashee Ram Dass., 


Sreerampur Mission. -PresSe 


>) Ramayan(Bengali Translation) by Kirtee atau 


5 vols.. reerampur Mission Press. 
Be Batrish Simhasan by Mrityunjay Sharman, STreerampur 


Mission Press. 


3 | 


18023 4) Lipimala by Ram Ram Basu. Sreerampur Mission Press. 
5) Hitopadesiia by Golaknath Sharma, ,Sreerampur Mission 
_ Presse | 
6) Thesis pronounced at. the disputation in the Hindus- 
tani language on the sixth of February, 1202. fangs 
. HoneCompany's Presse’ 
29x xt} | 
7) Bengali-English Vocabulary by Forster. 
1808: 1) The Oriental Fabulist in Roman characters.Translated 
into Bengali by Tarini Charan Mitra 
2) Danger Geet (Bengali trauslation of 0.T.Psalms) 
Sreerampur Mission Presse 
8) Uklagl Hindee or Indian ethics by Buhadur Ulee,Mir 
(Urdu). Hindoostani Press, Calcutta. 
1804, 1) Hitopadega or Salutary Instructions in the Srtankat 
original Sanskrit(followed by Dasa Kumar Charita), 
. Sreerampur Mission Press. 
>) Hindee-Roman Ortho Bpigraphical Uiltimatum.Hindoos- 
thani Press, Calcutta. | 
1805: 1) Maharaja Krishna Chandra Royasha @haritwam by 
Rajiblochana Mukherjee. STeerampur Mission Presse 
2). Tota Itihasa (translation from Hindi tate: Bengalt) 
by Chandi Charan Munshi, Sreerampur Mission Press. 
3) A Grammar of the Mahswatta imines to which are 
| added dialogues on familiar subjects by W.Carey. 
Sreerampur Mission Press. 
12961 1) 4 Grammar of the Sungskrit Language by W.Carey. 


Sreerampur Mission Presse 


4 


“1808: Amarudatakas Calcutta Fort Willian College. printed 
at Baburam's Press, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

18091 Bhagavadgita. Calcutta Tort William College-Printed 
at Baburam's Press, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

“4gios Lallulal Kavi's Prem Sagar, translated into Hinduvee 
fromthe Brajbhasa of Chuttorbhooj Misra by Shree 
Lalloglal Ku, Bhasa Munshee in the college of “the 
Fort william. Sanskrit: Press. Calcutta. 

1810:2) Dictionary of the Mahratta language by W.Carey, 

“Firs t Maratha-English Dietionary. The Masathi 
words are printed in. "Modi" type. . 
181121) Isvarasya Sarvvavakyam (Sanskrit translation of Bi- 
bled. Sreerampur Mission Press. 
2) Kulliyatel-Mir by Muhammad Taqi, Mir (Urdu )Hindoos- 
thant. Press, Calcutta, | 
18123. L)Itihasamala or ‘a collection of stories in the Ben- 
gali Language. Sreeranpur Mission Press. 
2) A collection of Hindustani sesreises printed for 
ie the Public Examination, Fort William Press,Calecutta. 

181311) Meghaduta or cloud. Messenger(Original Sanskrit text 

with English translation. ed. by HeH.Wilson). 
Hindoostani Press, Calcutta, _ | 
.2) The Malabar New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, Sreerampur Mission Press. (First 
“Tamil Book printed at steerampur Mission Press). 

18143 1. sri Karunanidhana vilasa by Jaynarayan Ghosal. 

a 


1918 : 2) 
1815 +1) 


2 
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12816 : 1) 


' 845 


e , a ~ 
Simhasana battisi by Vaijnath Sarma(laratna) 
in Modi type., Sreeranpur Mission Press 
Purusha Pariksha by Hara Prosad Roys Sreeraz= 


pur Mission Press . 


Vedanta Chandrika with English Translation by 


> f & . = ike 
Pandit Sri Mrityunjagg Vidyalankara - 
Vedanto Grantha and Vedanta Sara by Ram Mohan. 


Bengali-English Dictionary by W. Carey. 1 Vol. 
New Testanent(in Punjabi) translated by W. _ 
Carey» | 
Bharat Chandra's Oonoodah Mongal with six 
Line engraving ills. Press of Ferris % Co. 
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